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JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 

A NEW CRITICISM 

PART IV — Continued 

II. ROUSSEA-U’S GRIMES AGAINST DIDEROT 

CHAPTER VI 

THE STOEY OP THE ATROCIOUS LETTER TO SAINT- 
LAMBERT 

Was Rousseau a calumniator wlien, in the preface to 
his Lettre d, d’Alembert, he accused Diderot of having 
destroyed their friendship by “ upbraidings and arro- 
gance, by the betrayal of a secret, and by a treacherous 
blow 1 ” 

This eloquent I^etter {Rousseau’s criticism upon 
d’Alembert’s article upon Geneva in the EncyclopcBdia) 
appeared in October 1758. Here is the passage in the 
preface that announced the author’s rupture with 
Diderot to their mutual friends. 

“ Taste, choice and correctness of language must not 
be looked for in this work. Living alone, I have shown 
it to no one. I once possessed a severe and judicious 
Aristarchus ; I have him no longer ; and I do not wish 
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esfc enim regressus ad amicum. Si aperueris os triste 
non timeas : est enim concordatio ; excepto convitio et 
improperio et snperbia ; et mysterii revelatione, et plaga 
dolosa. In his omnibus elFugiet amicus.” 

“ If tbou bast drawn a sword against a friend, despair 
not: for there may be a returning. If thou bast 
opened thy mouth against a friend, fear not : for there 
may be a reconciling. Except it be for upbraiding and 
arrogance ; and disclosing a secret ; and a treacherous 
blow, For these things, every friend will flee. — Eccle- 
siasticus xxii. 21, 22.^ 

Rousseau gives the text in Latin only : that is to 
say, the unlearned reader remained ignorant of the 
charge made. But it was intelligible to the circle where 
Diderot and he were known. Is he proved b}'' this 
accusation made against his “old friend,” to have been 
the aggressor in this quarrel 1 
Marmontel, La Harpe, and Diderot’s defenders 
generally, maintain that he is — they admit that Diderot’s 
retort may have been too violent ; but they find his 
reply to the passage in the preface to the Lettre cl 
d'Alembert, in 1758, in his attack upon Rousseau in the 
note added on to his Essay upon Seneca, in 1778 ! 

“ Rousseau was the aggressor, and violently the 
aggressor,” says La Ilai-pe. “ IBs note inseifled in tlic 
Letter on Theatres was a deadly injury.^ Where tlien 
is the justice of describing Diderot’s note as violent iiud 
dehrious ? Painted in the blackest colours in Rousseau’s 
note, which preceded his own by twenty years, Diderot 
did nothing more than exercise his natural right when 
he^ve back all the injurious titles he had received.” 

Without disputing this singular “natural right” 
claimed for Diderot by La Harpe, to abuse, after his 
death, the man whose charge of treachery ho had loft 


let us examine whether the charge was false or true ; 
for upon that issue must depend the question of whether 
Jean Jacques was the aggressor in the quarrel. If in 
October 1758 Diderot were guiltless of upbraidings and 
arrogance, of the betrayal of a secret, and of a treacherous 
blow, the passage in the preface to the Letto'e d d’ Alembert 
was an outrage. But if ho had committed all those 
acts, then how can wc praise enough Eousseau’s moder- 
ation, dignity and gentleness when unmasking a secret 
enemy with expressions only of regret for the friend 
he believed in, and who had disappeared ? 

We find that in January 1757 Diderot had been 
guilty of upbraidings and arrogance towards Rousseau ; 
and for no other reason than that at forty-four years 
of age he had presumed to order his life in accordance 
with his own tastes and requirements, by quitting Paris 
and establishing himself at Montmorency. In October 
VI bl we discover the same arrogance and upbraidings 
repeated by Diderot, in his renewed interference with 
Rousseau’s management of his own concerns, and 
his insistence upon the necessity he discovered for 
Rousseau to accompany Madame d’Epinay to Geneva. 
In April 1758 we find it established by a letter from 
Madame d’lloudetot to Rousseau, that Diderot had 
betrayed the secret his friend Jean Jacques had confided 
to him, about his unhappy passion for this lady, to her 
lover Saint-Lambert ; and that as a result of this 
“ treacherous blow ” Rousseau found himself exposed to 
Madame d’Houdetot’s reproaches, and deprived of the 
only two friends in the circle of Madame d’Epinay’s 
acquaintances who had remained constant to him. 

Here then were facts, and not suspicions, that justified 
and rendered necessary Eousseau’s denunciation of a 
secret enemy who, under the mask of friendship, worked 
stealthily to injure him. But independently of these 
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blind to ; facts wMcli prove to us that, fully a year 
before Jean Jacques had begun to suspect the sincerity 
of Diderot, this “ friend ” whom he tenderly loved was 
working secretly with Grimm to create for him a false 
reputation. 

When Eousseau left Paris in 1756 to establish himself 
at the Hermitage, it did not occur to him that the 
troublesome opposition of his “friends” meant more 
than their impatience at a man who looked at life in a 
way they did not understand. Here was his error. 
This act of his sealed the bond between Grimm and 
Diderot to destroy him. 

Why'? Since his name and fame had become a 
weariness to them, why should Diderot and Grimm 
have objected to his hiding himself in the country ? 
Grimm’s objection is easily discovered. He had only 
recently become the lover of the lady who had built 
Jean Jacques his Hermitage. Eousseau had introduced 
Grimm to Madame d’Epinay. He was not only a very 
old friend of hers, but he was a confidential friend, wlio 
knew all about the earlier liaison with de Francueil. 
In short, Jean Jacques knew too much, and Madame 
d’Bpinay was much too fond of him, for Grimm’s 
comfort. And, now, forsooth, he was to have his retreat 
at the very gates of La Chevrette ; and the kind 
Madame d’Epinay, who “loved her friends very much 
and didn’t mind taking any amount of trouble for 
them,” was going to occupy herself with her favourite 
“ Ours ” — to make much of him ; and caress and flatter 
him ; and he was to be the centre of attraction in the 
circle ; in other words, he was to take the position that 
belonged to Grimm as the lady’s first favourite, 
although Jean Jacques might claim to be the older one ? 
But no I Things were not to go on in this way ! 
Boussecm's ref/reat was not going to agree with him. 
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quarrelsome with Madame d’Epinay. He would take 
offence at trifles, and magnify playful jests into deliberate 
insults ; and the end xvould he that in a feio months 
he would leave the Hermitage hopelessly embroiled 
xvilh Madame d’Epinay, and at xoar ivith all his 
friends. 

So much for Grimm’s motives, and the sources of his 
prophetic insight. 

In Diderot’s case, we have to count with the irritation 
always at work in his mind against Rousseau, ever since 
the epoch of what the author of the Confessions calls his 
“moral reformation”: that is to say, his endeavour to 
live in accordance with his principles. And this irrita- 
tion at the newly arrived philosopher, who chose to bo 
so much more of a philosopher than the man who had 
made him (that was always tlic position taken up by 
Diderot) was fanned to hatred by the exasperation of 
constantly hea.rir)g Jean Jacques called the “ virtuous.” 
This was Diderot’s assumed title by preference : al- 
though it is a little difficult to know upon what 
grounds he based his claim to it, and certainly no one 
but Grimm ever gave it him. It has been seen how 
Diderot’s endeavour to compel Rousseau to leave off 
being virtuous in his own way, and to adopt Diderot’s 
way, had launched the Encyclopaadist, with Holbach 
and Grimm,^ upon very questionable methods of secret 
interference and attempted coercion ; described amongst 
themselves as a friendly conspiracy, “ une conspiration 
amicede,” inasmuch as the motive was to force an irra- 
tional man to give up his extravagant notions, and to 
recognize his own interests, and the interests of others 
dependent upon him. But Rousseau’s final determina- 
tion to leave Paris altogether and live in the country, 
put a stop to all these operations, carried on in concert 
with the Levasseurs. It proved, also, that the man’s 



sort/’ as Gingucne said) would have to endure to listen 
to a chorus of public admiration of “ the virtuous Jean 
Jacques,” who, when the road to advancement lay open to 
him, hid himself from the praise of men, to lead a simple 
and retired life at Montmorency. 

For Diderot, at any rate, this was the turning point. 
His enmity to Rousseau no longer took with himself 
even the disguise of any other sentiment. He pledged 
himself with Grimm to a conspiracy where the motive 
was no longer to make Rousseau false to his principles, 
but to treat him as fi man without principles, in search 
of notoriety ; and especially to convince the public that 
when he made a show of independence and disinterested- 
ness he was a crafty impostor. 

We have now to establish the first act that associated 
Diderot with Grimm in this conspiracy. 

On the 4th June, 1756, a letter from Voltaire to 
Thiriot announced that he was sending a new edition 
of his poem on Natural Law, including a new poem 
on the Earthquake of Lisbon (which had taken place 
November 1st, 1755). 

“1 am sending you,” wrote Voltaire, “ a new edition 
of my sermons, and I would beg you to distribute them 
amongst MM. d’Alembert, Diderot, and Rousseau. 
They 'will wnderstmid me. They %v%ll see that I could 
not have expressed myself differently^ and they ivill he 
ed/ijied hy some of the notes. They 'will not denounce 
these se'rmons.” 

Thiriot, bound up with the Bncyclopmdists, of whom 
of course Diderot and d’Alembert were the chiefs, cannot 
have shown this letter, with the last phrase, to Rousseau. 
No doubt, Diderot was already exasperated that Jean 
J acquos should have been classed with the editors of the 
Enoyolopsedia, In any case, in the Confessions, 
Rousseau says that shortly after his establishment at 
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these sermoiiwS had been reported to him, he would not 
have undertaken to reply to the poem on the Earthquake 
of Lisbon. In the circumstances, Voltaire may, and no 
doubt did, think he had cause to complain of Rousseau’s 
very eloquent letter in defence of optimism, attacked in 
the poem. Rous, scan, on his side, ignorant of Voltaire’s 
message, was hurt by the fact that his letter was left 
without reply : and the first grains of irritation were 
thus sown between these great leaders, who ought never 
to have quarrelled. 

On the 1st July, Grimm .sent round in his secret 
Gorrespondance Littdrcdre to the sovereigns, princes, 
and notable persons in the different courts of Europe 
who patronized his manuscript journal, a letter of 
Diderot’s, dated 30fch June, piorporting to have been 
written to some impecunious man of letters who had left 
Paris recently, hidden himself in the country, abjured 
society, and who (so Diderot’s reply gave it to be under- 
stood) had written to the philosopher, clamorously de- 
manding pecuniary assistance : and asking {with the vieAv 
of submitting some treatise to him) for an introduction 
to Voltaire. Here is this letter as it is in the Gorre- 
S'pondance LiU^raire, vol. i. p. 300-310. 

LEXTER OF DIDEROT TO M. L . 

“mil June, 176G. 

“ There are so many grievances in your letter, mon 
clier, that a big volume, such as I am obliged to write, 
would not suffice, were I to give to each complaint more 
than the four words of reply you ask for. If you are 
always in such pressing need of help, why wait for the 
last moment before claiming it? Your friends have 
enough delicacy and consideration to be beforehand with 



the postage, and you have the twelve clays of delay 
you reproach me with. Let me suppose myself the 
sufferer if I can. "Why, during these three or four years 
that I got nothing but injuries and complaints from you 
in return for my attachment, am I not a sufferer ? And 
am I not forced incessantly to put myself in your place, 
in order to forget these injuries : or only to see in them 
the natural effects of a temperament embittered by 
humiliations, and which has become ferocious.^ I did 
not reply to you, I did not send you the ivord of intro- 
duction to M. de V ; the reason was that I had 


resolved to do what I could to help you, but not to write 

to you again. ... I do not know V ; even had I 

known him, I should not have sent you an introduction. 
This man is dangerous, and you would have committed 
together imprudences, of which you alone would have 
been _ left to pay the cost. These were the reasons for 
my silence. I care nothing, so you say, for the view 
you take of my proceedings ? It is true that I care a 
great deal more that my proceedings should be right. 
So long as I do not reproach myself, I shall not care 
™-}ich for your reproaches. The important point, my 
friend, is that the injustice should not be on my side. I 
pass over the six or seven lines that follow, because they 
have not common-sense. If a man has a hundred good 
reasons, he may have one that is bad. You fasten on that 
one always, and forget the others. But let us come now 
to the business of your manuscript. It is a work capable of 
turning me : and after having twice overwhelmed me with 
deliberate and atrocious outrages, when you calmly propose 
to me to undertake its revision and production, you know 
veiy well that I have a wife and child ; that I have been 
charged already , and that you might easily expose me, as a 
marked man, to fresh trouble. Never mind ; you take 
1 The fansiliiu; description of the mythical Jean Jacques. 
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none of these things into consideration, or you neglect 
them; you take me for an imbecile, or you are one yourself ; 
but you are not an imbecile. One should never ask another 
to do for one what one would not do for him ; or else one 
should prepare one’s self to be suspected of craft and 
injustice. I see the designs of men very often, without 
deigning to let them see that I am less stupid than they 
suppose. It suffices if I see that what has a great utility 
for them, has only a small inconvenience for me. I am 
not alw’ays a fool, every time I am taken for one ! 

“ In the eyes of the people, your moral is detestable. 
In the eyes of the philosopher it is small and narrow, 
half false, half true, etc.” 

Here Diderot goes on to use the refutation of the 
doctrine attributed to his correspondent, as an oppor- 
tunity for exposing his own creed, and that of his 
sect, viz., “that there are, correctly speaking, no causes 
hut physical causes; that consequently there is no 
freedom of action, and that virtue and vice are tvords 
void of meaning.” (All this is very important, and, 
as it happens, in this false Letter, in Voltaire’s poem 
upon the Earthquake of Lisbon, and in Rousseau’s reply 
to it, we have succinctly sta,ted the three heterodox 
forms of attack directed against the old Faith. But 
these ideas belong to the inquiry that will occupy us 
later on, into the true significance of Rousseau’s teach- 
ings and spiritual influences. We have here to deal 
with the conspiracy to make him pass for an impostor.) 

“Adopt these principles, if you find them good,” Diderot 
continues, “or else, show me where they are false. If you 
adopt them they will reconcile you Avith others and with 
yourself — you will be neither angry nor pleased with 
yourself for being what you arc. Never to reproach others 
with their actions, never to repent of one's own, /icre 
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this is prejudice, and false philosophy. If one grows 
impatient, swears, kicks against the pricks, the reason 
is that ill the best constituted man, the most happily 
modified, there remains a good deal of the animal. 
Before being a misanthrope, see if you have the right 
to be one* I know what your apology will be : there is 
a difference between separating one^s self from the human 
race, and hating it. But can you tell me if among 
men, any one of them has done you a hundredth part 
of the harm you have done yourself? Is it the 
malice of men that renders you melancholy, restless, 
sad, quarrelsome, vagabond, sickly ? Forgive mo this 
question, we are reasoning together : and you know 
what I think. If the wicked are more enterprising 
with you than with others on account of your weakness 
and helplessness, that is the general law of nature ; you 
must, if you please, submit to it, for there might be a 
lot of difficulty in altering it. And then, would one not 
really say that the whole of nature conspires against 
you? That luck has gathered all the misfortunes in the 
world to pour them oxiyouv head? Where the devil 
have you found the vanity to think this ? Mon cher, 
you think too much of yourself; you attribute too 
much importance to yourself in the universe ! Except 
one or two persons who love you, who pity you, and 
who excuse you, everything is quiet around you — sleep 
tranquilly on that. With your five hundred crowns, 
where you are and what you are, you are better off than 
I, with my two thousand five hundred crowns, where 
I am and what I am. Your lamentations exasperate 
D ^ And it is true that if all those who are worse 
off than you made such a din, the world would become 
uninhabitable. What on earth do you mean with all 
this hullabaloo about the want of pity for youy the had 
things smd and done against you; about your o*uin 


leave off these eternal accusations and jeremiads, and 
return again to live amongst the men you complain of, 
to sec them as they are ; and stop this torrent of in- 
vectives and of bitterness which you have kept flowing 
for four years. You said : ‘ I have not enough ’ : anct 

D gave more. I add very little, but you can count 

upon it as long as I live. . . Once again, you said : 

‘ but all I have may be lost to me,’ and D then 

made your future secure. Now then, what is again the 
matter ? One should be exact in these cases. Why 
do you go on begging favours that, to say the least, are 

unreasonable? To judge of D ’s position by my 

own, I am able in three, months to give away, say 
twenty-five francs, but not fift)^ ; every one has to 

regulate these things. You are indignant at D ’s 

tone towards you — but by this time, you should know 
his character and tricks of speech. The same word that 
signifies nothing in the mouth of a rough, good-natured 
man, might be an outrage in the mouth of another man 
who weighs every syllable he utters. You pride yourself 
upon knowing men, and you still show yourself ignorant 
of the fact that every man’s language must be interpreted 
by his character. If ill-luck threw you into any strait, 
does our conduct allow you to think that we woulcl 

leave you there ? You ask from D , then, what no 

one refuses to any one, and you show distrust of your 
friends. Oh, mort Dieu! go straight ahead and show 
some faith in the people who have never failed you. 
I wanted to follow you to the end, but I have not time; 
and thanks to your own letter, which is interminable, I 
might be condemned to an eternal argument. But what 
a number of injuries, suspicions, phrases maliciously 
and ridiculously thrown in, should I not still have to 
answer if I took the whole letter. But I shall make 
you blush for all these follies, if ever you recover from 
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For God’s sake, make an end of all these nauseous 
phrases; and do try to realize that one gets sick of 
invectives. Really, I cannot understand how you dare 

to complain of D ’s tone towards you, and to use 

one so entirely unsuitable with me. 

“ I will do what you ask me in your letter. Adieu, 
keep in good health, and found your opinion of your 
friends on the testimony of your conscience. It is not 
that, it is your false -judgment, which accuses them. 
Farewell, once again. On Saint Peter’s Day. 

(Signed) “Diderot.” 

LETTER EROM M. GRIMM TO M. , DIDEROT, 30 .TUNE. 

“ I send you hack the little masterpiece, my Diderot ! 
I kept it a day longer than I should have done. I beg 
the pardon of this pitiless Landois, who pardons nothing ; 
but I would not let any one else copy it ; and it has taken 
me all this time to do it myseK The princes loill he 
enchanted with the present you allow me to make them. 
For the whole universe, I would not have left' out the 
energetic interjections you advise me to suppress. 
Placed as they are, they add to the grace and force of 
the diction, two things not to he interfered with. I 
shall he in the Fauhourg one of these days to see off M. 
de Castries ; and I shall not return without having seen 
you face to face. I have never had any other philosophy 
than yours, and I glory in it. You are my master ; you 
render an account of what I think and you confirm me 
in it. One must love men then : if only because they 
are bipeds as you are.” 

Two facte stand out with equal clearness to an attentive 
and well-informed critic who studies this letter. The 
first IS-— that it was never sent to Rousseau. The second 
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and statesmen and leaders of Society who patronized 
this secret journal should receive the impression that the 
famous man of letters whose disinterestedness, independ- 
ence, and taste for simplicity and a retired life led him to 
hide himself in the countr))", was in reality “ melancholy, 
restless, sad, quarrelsome and full of lamentations ” in 
his retreat ; and that far from living indep)endcntly on. 
the money he earned as a copyist, he pestered his patx’oiis 
and his friends to increase the allowances they made him ! 

Although this detestable and malicious imposture is 
unmistakably revealed to every student of the language 
habitually used about Rousseau by Diderot and Grimm, 
confirmation of the certainty of this first deliberate act 
of treachery by Diderot, is found in the Arsenal 
Manuscript^ In the 159 cahier we have this letter 
exactly as it stands in the Correspondance lAttercdrc ; 

the only difference being that where D stands in the 

CorrespondcmcG wo have Desbarres in the Memoirs : 
proving that Duclos was the person intended. Now 
Duclos, known to have arranged for .Rousseau the 
business terms for his opera, the Devin du Village, was 
a patron who might be given him with some appearance 
of probability. 

We arc now well qualified, where Rousseau was not, to 
appreciate Diderot’s true sentiments and motives when, 
seven months later, we find the author of the “little 
masterpiece ” Grimm had sent round to his ahonnes in 
July, seizing the opportunity to insert some of the same 
phrases in his real letters to Jean Jacques, who, entirely 
bewildered, remarks that if Diderot had been seeking to 
make a quarrel he could hardly have followed any other 
plan. The probabilities are that Diderot did intend to 
stir up a quarrel ; that the secret between himself and 
Grimm, in connection with the sham letter circulated in 


and contemptuous tone that characterized his letter to 
his imaginary prot4g6. In this connection we may 
notice, too, that the probable explanation of the dis- 
appearance from Rousseau’s papers of the letters written 
him during the first year of his residence at the Hermitage 
is that Diderot, through Madame Levasseur and Therese, 
secured their destruction after Rousseau’s flight from 
Montmorency, in the interval when Thdrese remained 
behind at Mont Louis. Diderot would naturally desire 
that his real letters, which would have discredited the 
“ little masterpiece,” should never be reproduced : and 
Rousseau’s celebrity in this epoch made the publication 
of his Gon'espmdence almost inevitable. 

In January 1757 appeared Diderot’s play, Le Fils 
Natv/rel. He sent a copy to Rousseau, who read it “ with 
the interest,” he says, “ one gives to the work done by 
a friend.” In Scene III of the 4th Act, however, he 
came across a passage which made a most painful 
impression upon him. He did not arrive at the con- 
clusion that he was deliberately attacked in it ; but he 
saw that the phrase would be held to apply to his case ; 
and it grieved him that Diderot should not have felt 
this; or, feeling it, should not have so modified the 
sentence as to avoid the application. Here is the 
passage — it occurs iu a speech by the heroine, Co}istauc.e, 
and is an argument against her rejected suitor, Doi'val, 
who announces his intention of giving up life in tlic 
world, and retiring into the country. 

Constance. “ Dorval, you deceive yourself. To gain 
tranquillity you must have the approbation of your own 
heart and perhaps of men. You will not obtain the first 
if you quit the post that is marked out for you. You 
have received the rarest talents : you owe an account of 
them to Society. Let this crowd of useless beings which 
move in it without object and fill up the way without 



attacli you to the service of your felloAV-men. It is for 
Constance to keep to oppressed virtue her supporter, to 
arrogant vice its scourge, to good men a brother, to the 
unhappy a father, to mankind a friend, to a thousand 
useful projects this mind free from prejudice and this 
strong soul, which their success requires, and which you 
possess. You — renounce Society ? I ajopeal from your 
Avords back to your heart ; it will tell you that the good 
man lives in society, and only the wicked man is alone.” 

In these phrases, Rousseau heard the echo of old re- 
proaches, against which he had not deemed it necessary 
to defend himself : because (and here is a point that 
needs to be insisted upon) the extravagance of them as 
applied to himself was ap^jarent. Rousseau had not 
vowed himself to solitude as an ascetic, or as a misan- 
thrope ; but simply as a thinker and worker, avIio j)refers 
country to city life. To begin with, this hermit was 
married. His retreat Avas shared with his life-companion 
Therese, whom he had taken “ for better for worse until 
death should part them,” eleven years before. He had, 
to mitigate his solitude not only a wife, but a mother-in- 
law ; an old lady of sociable temper, who did not delay 
forming both friendly and hostle relationships with 
peasants in tlie neighbourhood. TTis Hermitage was 
only twelve miles from Paris ; and if his friends found 
it too far to visit him, he had only too many visitors 
of another sort, people with carriages, and time to lose, 
Avho thought themselves justified, as admirers of a famous 
man, in pursuing him to the retreat he had sought, 
chiclly to escape from such interruptions. Then, Madame 
d’Epinay’s chateau was only at an hour’s distance, and 
she spent her summer always there ; and was ready 
to pay other visits to see how her “bear” Avas getting 
on. So, then, if solitude and the silence of Aroods are 
perilous things to a mind occupied Avitli the toil and 
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But does not the very fact that the reproaches did 
not apply, prove that they were not meant for him? 
Or if even they were meant for him, would it not have 
been wiser to ignore them, for the same reason that he 
had let the old arguments drop ? No doubt it would 
have been wiser ; but then, as has been said, he did not 
understand the position. He did not feel himself at- 
tacked by a secret enemy — but indirectly aj)pealed to, in 
a way he could not mistake. He saw no malice in this : 
no trap laid for him. He saw it always as the mistaken 
and unjust insistence of a friend, who believed him at 
fault: and who desired, at any cost, by any means, to 
force him to do what this positive and bigoted well- 
wisher had settled for him he ought to do. 

Rousseau, then, was exasperated and hurt; and he cried 
out against his friend. He suspected no ''treacherous 
blow." Here is his own statement : — 

" I loved Diderot tenderly : I esteemed him, sincerely ; 
and I counted with entire confidence on his affection 
and esteem for me. But irritated by his indefatigable 
obstinacy in eternally contradicting me about my tastes, 
my inclinations, my manner of living, and everything 
that was exclusively my own concern, revolted to see a 
man younger than myself ^ desiring to rule me as though 
I had been a child, annoyed by his readiness to promise 
and his negligence to keep his promises, tired of the 
numberless meetings given and not kept by him, and 
given again always with the same results, sick of expect- 
ing him in vain three or four times a month, on days 
appointed by himself, and of diinng alone after all — after 
going all the way to Saint-Denis to meet him, and 
waiting^ there half the day, I had ray heart full of all 
these £.ver8 wrongs. This last appeared to me gravest 
of all and hurt me most. I wrote to him to complain 
of it, but with a gentleness and tendemesa wbio.b mndn 



His reply one would never have imagined possible : 
here it is, word for word.” 

Before giving this reply, let it be pointed out that 
if Diderot had no intention of any application of his 
sentence to Eousseau’s case, he would naturally have 
said so. Hero is the plain answer to critics who, like 
M. Maurice Tourneux, think that Rousseau went out 
of his way to imagine an ofiensive intention in the 
words placed in the mouth of an imaginary personage. 
Very far from suggesting that Jean Jacques was mis- 
taken in discovering any connection between the opinion 
expressed by Constance, and his own opinion, we find 
Diderot adopting as his conviction the sentence that 
“the good man is in society and only the wicked man 
alone.” 

“ You are not of my opinion about hermits ? Say 
as much good of them as you please, you are the only 
one in the world of whom I shall ever think any; and 
even so, a good deal might be said about it, if one 
cotdd S 2 oeak ivithout making you angry. A ivoman of 
eighty years of age ! 1 have heard of a passage in a 

letter from Madame d’Epinays son that must have 
given you much pain, unless I ivrongly read your 
true heart. £ salute and embrace you. Fa/reivell, 

‘ Citizen ’ — but, admit it : a hermit is a gueeo' soot 
of citizen ! ” 

Rousseau’s reply to this we do not possess ; unluckily, 
off his guard, and not realizing that these letters could 
ever come to be the decisive proofs of his position as tho 
victim, and not the aggressor, in this quarrel, he kept 
no copies. Diderot’s letters, however, speak for them- 
selves : they even assist us in re-constructing the leading 
arguments Rousseau must have employed ; for we fiird 
him following the intensely irritating habit of repro- 
ducing phrases from the letter received. By this means 
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“ Scipio, amongst otters, served Ms country, yet loved 
a conntry life.” 

“ It is true ttat for fifteen years I have had a wife, 
child, servants, no fortune,” wrote Diderot, “ and that 
my life is so full of worries and trouble that often I lose 
the hours of happiness and release I promise myself. 
My enemies on the strength of it, as the spirit moves 
them, either laugh at me or abuse me. But in sj)ite 
of this, what have I to complain of? ivill not go 
to Paris, I shall not go again, and upon this I am 
resolved;’ it is not absolutely impossible that this is 
a reasonable speech ! You do not know what was the 
proposal I had to make to you, and you refuse it, and 
thank me 1 My friend, I never yet proposed to you 
anything dishonourable, and I have not changed from 
what I was. It is now more than a fortnight since 
I was to speak to you about your work; we wore to 
have conferred together, we should do so ; and you will 
not come to Paris ! Well, on Saturday morning, never 
mind what weather it may be, I shall start for the 
Hermitage. I shall go on foot, inasmuch as my fortune 
does not allow me to go in any other way ; and it is 
only right that I should take my revenge upon you for 
all the faults you have had with me for four years} 
However much pain my letter may have given you, 
I do not repent of having written it. You are too 
well'pleased with your reply. You shall not, at any 
rate, reproach heaven for not having given you friends. 
May heaven forgive you their uselessness. I am still 
afraid of the danger to Madame Levasseur ; and I shall 
not get over it until I have seen her. I may tell you, 
in secret, that the reading to her of your letter may 
have been a very inhuman sophistry. But at present she 
owes her living to you, so I hold my tongue. The scholar ^ 

^ See"aham letter, e. 8. ThA tArm nf 
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lias probably written to tell you that there were on 
the ramparts twenty poor people dying of cold and 
hunger, and who waited for the pence you used to 
give them. That is a specimen of our gossip, and if you 
heard the rest it would amuse you as much. It is ‘ better 
to be dead than a knave,’ but woe betide tlie man who 
has no duties of which he is the slave. Scipio had for 
his friends all the greatest people in the Republic, and 
I don’t doubt that the road between Rome and Linterne, 
and between Linterne and Rome, was often blocked 
with litters. But the most opulent of your friends can’t 
afford the fare of a carriage without inconvenience, and 
that is why one will only find on the road between the 
Hermitage and La Chevrette some pedestrian philoso- 
pliers, stick in hand, wet to the bone and mud-stained 
to the w^aist. Nevertheless, in whatever corner of the 
world you hide yourself from them, their friendship 
will follow you and tlie interest they talce in Madame 
Levasseur (!) Live, my friend, live, and don’t fear that 
she shall die of hunger? Whatever success my book 
may have had, whatever you may say of it, I have only 
got worry from it, and only expect vexation — farewell 
until Saturday.” 

Rousseau did not reply directly to this letter, and hi.s 
conduct proves the I’eason. He was so outraged that 
he feared to give his temper rein. He wrote to Madame 
d’Epinay,^ and was persuaded by her to wait and let 
his temper cool. Meanwhile, at his request she contrived 
that Diderot’s promised, or threatened, visit on the 
Saturday following should be put off. Upon this ho 
received another rebuke from the Encyclopedist. 

See sham letter. “Mori DieuI go straiglit ahead, and show 
faith in those who have never failed you ” — p. 11. 

2 See vol. i. p. 228. 
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dideeot’s letter. — {From original autogra^ih, see 
Streckeisen-Moultou, voL i. p. 276.) 

“ Madame d’Epinay sent me word on Friday by her 
son, that yon would come here on Saturday, and conse- 
quently that it was useless for me to go to the Hermitage. 
It would have been so right of you to come, and I was 
so convinced you would arrive, that I waited for you 
the whole day. It is not difficult to guess from what 
reasons a truthful and kind-hearted woman made up 
her mind to tell this little falsehood. I understand it 
all; you would have overwhelmed me with abuse, or you’ 
would have shut your door in my face, and she wished 
to save us both from a scene that would have afflicted 
me, and given you cause of shame. My friend, believe 
me, don’t take injustice in as the companion of your 
retreat; she is a bad helpmate. Once and for all, 
ask yourself : Who has thought of my health, when 
I was ill ? Who has taken my part, when I was 
attacked ? WTao has shown a lively interest in my fame ? 
Who has rejoiced at my success ? Answer youz'sclf 
sincerely, and recognize those who really love you. If 
you have said anything to Madame d’Epinay unworthy 
of me, so much the worse for you ; people see and hear 
me, and can compare my conduct with what you say. 
I send you back your manuscript because I have been 
sufficiently made to understand that if I took it to you, 
I should expose you to the risk of ill-treating your friend. 
Oh, Eousseau, you are becoming wicked, unjust, cruel, 
ferocious, and I weep over it for grief” ^ 

Rousseau’s reply to diderot. See Correspondence. 

^ ” 1 wish to sum up in as few words as possible the 
Metory of our quarrel. You sent me your book. I 
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wrote you after this the most tender and courteous note 
I ever wrote in my life, and in which I complained with 
all the affectioiiateness of friendship of a very doubtful 
maxim, which people might easily turn against me in a 
most offensive manner. I received from you in reply a 
chilly and dry answer, where you appeared as a favour to 
consent not to esteem me a dishonest man — and that 
solely because I have living with me a woman of eighty 
years of age ; as if country air were mortal to people at 
that age ; and as if there were no women of eighty 
outside of Paris. My reply had all the vivacity of an 
honest man insulted by his friend. You answered by 
an abominable letter. I defended myself — and very 
vigorously. But, distrusting myself in the furious 
indignation you had thrown me into, and afraid in this 
state to put myself in the wrong with a friend, I sent 
my letter to Madame d’Epinay, making her a judge of 
the difference between us. She sent me back my letter, 
imploring me to suppress it. I did suppress it. You 
now write me another letter in which you call me 
wicked, unjust, cruel and ferocious. Here is the 
summary of what has passed. I wish to ask you three 
or four very simple questions. Who has been the 
aggressor in this affair ? If you will submit the matter 
to a third party, show my first note ; and I will show 
yours. Even supposing that I received your reproaches 
badly, and that I was in the wrong here, which of us two 
should have first tried to make amends and to bring 
about a reconciliation ? I have never resisted gentle 
words. You may not know this : but you do know that 
I do not yield to outrages. Tf your design had heefi in 
this business to pick a guarrel loith me lohat other 
plan could you have folloivedf You complain much of 
the wrongs I have done you — what are these wrongs 1 



when you have promised to do so ? If ever I have done 
you any other wrongs — say what they are ? I, hurt my 
friends ! However cruel, wicked, ferocious I may be, I 
should die of grief if I thought I had inflicted upon my 
most cruel enemy the pain you have made me suffer in 
these six weeks. You speak to me of your services — 
I have not forgotten them ; but do not make any 
mistake; many people have rendered me services who 
were not my friends. A worthy man, who has no real 
affection, renders one a service, and believes that con- 
stitutes him a friend ; he deceives himself — he is only a 
worthy man. All your eagerness and zeal to obtain for- 
me what I don’t want tonches me very little. I only 
need your friendship, and that you refuse me. Ungrateful 
one ! I have not rendered you services ; but I have 
loved you : and you will never pay me back what I felt 
for you during three months. Show this to yonr wife — 
more just than you are ; and ask her whether when my 
presence was consolatory to your suffering heart, I 
counted my steps ; or attended to what weather it 
was when I went to Vincennes to see my friend. 
Insensible and hard-hearted man ! two tears of tbine 
would be more precious to me now than a king’s throne ; 
but thou refusest me these tears of regret, whilst exciting 
mine. Well then, keep all the rest, I need nothing from 
thee ! It is true I asked Madame d’Epinay to prevent 
you from coming last Saturday. We were in a state of 
mind, both of us, when, had we met, it might have been 
for the last time.” 

Diderot does not seem to have replied by letter. But 
there is a letter from Deleyre, dated 31st March, which 
shows that a temporary peace was made. 

“ I saw M. Diderot yesterday, my dear Citizen,” 
writes Deleyre, “ and you would have seen him on 
Sunday, only he had not had a lesson on Saturday 
at M. Bonelle’s. You will soon be of one mind 



complete confidence that yonr friendship will recover 
security.” 

Apparently after a visit from Diderot, Rousseau, 
forgetting all grievances, imagined that this security was 
re-established. The episode of his romantic liaison 
with Madame d’Houdetot, and of the first quarrel with 
Madame d’Epinay, about the mischief made with Saint- 
Lambert in June 1757, fills in the interval between this 
reconciliation and Rousseau’s next meeting with Diderot. 
It took place in late July ; and the date can be approxi- 
mately fixed, because it took place during Saint-Lambert’s 
visit to Montmorency, after the battle of Hastenbeck, 
26th July. 

Rousseau relates in the Confessions that his resolu-^ 
tion not to go to Paris was overthrown by the news that 
reached him through Deleyre of Diderot’s distressed 
state of mind, as a result of the attack made upon his 
play, Le Fils Naturel, which he was accused of having 
Ijorrowed from Goldoni. All the enemies of the 
Encyclopaedia seized the opportunity to make as much 
as possible of these reports that the editor was a 
plagiarist. 

“Diderot, even more sensitive under criticism than 
Voltaire,” writes Rousseau,^ “ was very much cast down. 
Madame de GrafBgny had had the malice to spread the 
report that I had broken with him on account of these 
rumours. I thought it both just and generous to pub- 
licly prove the contrary, and I therefore went up to pass 
twocclays, not only with him but at his house. Since 
my establishment at the Hermitage this was my second 
visit to Paris. My first was made to run to the bedside of 
the poor Gauffecourt, who had an attack of apoplexy from 
which he has never entirely recovered. Diderot received 
me well. How the embrace of a friend can efface remem- 
brance of his faults ! He read me his Pere de Famille, 
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He acted in this way : and found it successful. Nearly 
six months before I had sent him the fh’st two books of 
the Julie^ for his opinion of them. He had not yet 
read them. We read one book together. The second 
day after my arrival, he wished very much to take me to 
supper at the Baron d’Holbach’s. Nothing was less to 
my mind : I wished even to break off the arrangement 
about the manuscript on chemistry, as it made me angry 
to be under any obligation to this man. Diderot, how- 
ever, got his own way. He assured me that M. d’Holbach 
was sincerely attached to me ; that one had to forgive 
the peculiar tone that he took with nearly every one, 
and that his friends suffered from even more than 
strangers. Whilst I was in Paris, Saint-Lambert re- 
turned from the army. As I did not know about it, 
I only saw him after my return to the country, where I 
saw him first at La Chevrette, and afterwards at the 
Hermitage : where he invited himself, and Madame 
d’Houdetot, to dine with me. It may easily be under- 
stood with what jjleasure I received them.” 

An autograph letter from Deleyre entirely supports 
all these statements about the motives of Eousseau’s 
visit to Diderot. The letter gives the malicious report 
circulated by Madame de Graffigny ; and suggests that 
Rousseau’s visit would not only console Diderot, but 
prove the falseness of this spiteful repiort. One other 
detail of Deleyre’s letter has to be remarked. He says 
that Diderot is a widower for the time being : Madame 
Diderot being in the country. Here is a fact that gains 
importance when we find that this visit, the only one 
Rousseau paid to Diderot in Paris during his stay at 
the Hermitage, is made the occasion when the “ wife of 
Gamier,” the good simple soul, who has so much “ instinc- 
tive penetration,” comments upon Rene’s “devouring 
envy,” which renders him furious if any merit is found 
in other people. 


one rejjrouuecu i. p. V6) cas bue lougesi ana mosb 
important of the notes written by Diderot. The page 
in the manuscript where an entirely different account of 
the purpose of Rousseau’s visit is given, upon the 
authority of Diderot’s own story written to Grimm, is 
in the 141st cahier of the Archives manuscript:^ and, 
of course, represents a re-written chapter, in the hand 
which corrects and re-writes the original narrative. 

Volx is writing to Madame de Montbrillant.^ 

“So, then, Rene told you he did not take his book to 
Paris ? He lied : for he only took the journey for that 
purpose. I received yesterday a letter from Gamier 
which paints your hermit for me as though I saw him. 
He did these two leagues on foot and came do establish 
himself at Garnier’s, without giving him any notice of 
his arrival : and all to make him revise his book. On 
the terms they are, you will admit that is strange 
conduct. I see by certain tuords my friend lets fall 
that another matter tvas discussed betiveen them, but 
as he docs not explain himself I do not understand 
the subject. Rend kept him pitilessly at work from 
ten o’clock on Saturday, morning until eleven o’clock 
on Monday night, scarcely allowing him the time to 
eat or drink. The revision finished. Gamier began to 
speak to him about a plan he had in his head ; and 
begged Rene to help him arrange an incident which 
he had not yet planned in the way that pleased him. 

‘ That is too difficult,’ coldly replied the hermit ; ‘ it is 
late : and I am not accustomed to sit up. Good-night : 
1 am leaving to-morrow at six in the morning — it is 
time to sleep.’ He rose, went to bed : and left Gamier 
petrified by this proceeding. Here you have this man 
whom you thought penetrated by your lessons ! Add 
to this reflection a smgidar ohserveUion of Garnier’s 
wife, which I beg you to profit by. This 'woman is a 
simple soul, but her tact is right. Seeing her husband 
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the reason: he told her. ‘It is the want of delicacy 
in this man,' he said, ‘which distresses me. He malces 
me work like a slave : I believe I shoidd hardly have 
noticed that, though, if he had not refused so dryly to 
occupy himself with me for a quarter of an hour ' — 

‘ You are astonished at that?’ replied his loife. ‘ You do 
not then knoiv him ? He is devoured tvith envy. He is 
furious when anything fine appec^rs which %s not by 
him. Some fine day you ivill find him commit some 
great cnme in order not to be ignored. See noio, I 
wouldn’t swear that he doesn’t take sides loith the 
Jesuits and undertake their apology.’ ^ 

“ Gamier' s %vife ha,s felt very justly — but that is not 
what Rene will do. It is against the philosophers that 
he will take sides. He will become pious : and out of 
wrong-headedness he loill finish, like Barsin, by weak- 
ness, and without the help of cmy monk." 

So that by way of acknowledgment of Roiisseau’s wish 
•to testify to his esteem and friendship for his friend in the 
hour of his adversity, Diderot made this visit to him the 
occasion of the last scdleratesse recorded on his tablets ; — 
“ One evening talking with him, he wished to sit up 
late ; I asked him for a word in a sentence : instantly he 
said : ‘ Let us go to bed.’ ” 

But this was not the only use made of Rousseau’s act 
of friendship. We have to recollect Volx’s remark in his 
letter to Madame de Montbrillant. 

“ I see by certain words my friend (Gamier) lets 
fall, that there was some other subject of discussion 
between them ; but as he does not explain himself, I 
do not understand what it was about.” 

What is implied is that the subject discussed was 
Rousseau’s unhappy passion for Madame d’Houdetot, and 
that it was now when Diderot gave Rousseau the advice 
he promised to follow of confessing his fault to Saint- 
Lamhert. 


CHAPTEE VII 


THE LETTER TO SAINT-LAMBERT 

Diderot does not deny that it was he who revealed to 
the Marquis de Saint-Lambert the secret of Eousseau’s 
passion for Saint-Lambert’s mistress, Madame d’lloudetot; 
his defence is that he committed this indiscretion because 
Rousseau had deceived him ; and had aasiu’ed him that he 
had himself acknowledged his weakness to the Marquis. 

We have two versions of this story : the one told in 
the Memoirs, which follows the tablets very closely ; and 
the one told by Marmontel as related to him by Diderot 
upon the occasion of a confidential walk : when Diderot 
must have left his tablets at home — and so bungled a 
little over the story of the wrongs done him by “ the 
unhappy Jean Jacques.” 

Let us take the story told in the Memoirs first. 

Here is the Arsenal note which, referring to thecahicr 
155, directs the re-writing of this episode. 

(Ref.) 155. Something is wanting in the affair of 
Dulaurier, Rene and Gamier; it is not sufficiently clear, 
(II manque quelque chose sur I’affairo de Dulaurier, 
Rene et Gamier ; cela n’est pas assez clair). As usual, 
where a note suggests alterations, we have a new cahier 
(147) as a reproduction of the old cahier (155) ^ where 
this episode is interpolated as a note} In Brunet’s 
MS., vol. viii. p. 31, we discover further alterations, the 
efforts made by the editor of the printed Memow'S to 
alter the blunder of making Saint-Lambert in Paris, 
abusing Rousseau to Diderot, at a time when his published 


correspondence shows him to have been ill at Aix-]a-Cha- 
pelle, and writing on affectionate terms to Jean Jacques, 
Such difficulties as these did the editor draw down upon 
himself, by seeking to establish 'the historical character 
of his Memoir's {sec printed Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 144). 

(Volx is writing to Madame de Montbrillant, who has 
just reached Geneva ; Een4 is still at Lea Roches. In 
other words, we are at the end of November, or in early 
December, 1757.) 

Volx to Mtuc. de M.'^ “ Not only is this man wicked, 
but he is certainly out of his mind. I don’t know if you 
recollect that you were told this autumn that Gamier 
had advised Rend to write to Dulaurier. Here was the 
occasion for this. Rend had summoned Gamier to Les 
Roches. He went, and found Rend in a deplorable state. 
He confided to him that he had the most violent passion 
for the Countess de Lange, but that his principles did 
not permit him to yield to it, if even he had had any 
chance to get listened to, and that consequently he was 
too sure of himself to dread any dishonest impulse of his 
love. ‘The subject of my torment,’ he said, ‘and 
what tears my soul is that Dulaurier suspects my passion 
and is jealous of me (of me, his friend — what sort of 
opinion can he have of me ?), and that he torments the 
Countess on my account, to the point of accusing her of 
sharing my sentiments, which I have never allowmd 
myself to reveal to her. It is Madame de Montbrillant,’ 
he added, ‘ who has stirred up all this trouble, by her 
inexhaustible coquetry and intrigues ! ’ ‘I see only 
one straightforward thing to do,’ replied Gamier ; ‘ it is 
to write to the Marquis and frankly confess your passion ; 
to protest the Countess knows nothing about it ; to justify 
her in his eyes, and to show him your firm resolutioir to 
stifle sentiments that had come to birth in you by no 
will of yours. 

“ This counsel transported Rend with gratitude. He 



he had done so. The Marqids Dulaurier arrived in 
Paris the day of your de'parture} They spoke about 
Rene. The Marquis permitted himself some con- 
temptuous expressions. Gamier, who knows him for a 
generous and honest man, was astonished by his in- 
justice. He took him on one side, to ask his reason. 
The Marquis seemed anxioits to avoid an explanation. 
Gamier, with his usual frankness, said to him at last, 
that, after the letter Ren6 had written to him, he had a 
right to more indulgent treatment. ‘ Of what letter do 
you speak ? ’ asked the Marquis. ‘ I have only received 
one, to which the best reply could be made with a stout 
stick.’ The philosopher stood petrified. They came to 
an explanation. In a word, the Marquis informed 
Gamier that this letter contained a long sermon on the 
liaison between Dulaurier and the Countess de Lange, 
where Rend took him to task as a scoundrel, who be- 
trayed the confidence the Count de Lange had in him ! 
Now mark this, the Countess had in her hands more 
than twenty letters, each of them more passionate the 
one than the other, which she has given to Dulaurier, 
whilst Rend assured Gamier that he would rather die 
than tell the Countess he loved her. The philosopher, 
naturally taken aback by this discovery, wrote next day 
to Rend to reproach him with having deceived him. He 
did not reply; which induced Gamier to go and see 
him, yesterday, to have an exj)lanation with him. In 
the evening, after his return, he wrote me the letter of 
which I send you a copy, for it is a fine one,^ and de- 
serves to be kept. This morning he came to see me, and 
has related the details of his visit. Rend was alone, at the 
bottom of his garden. Directly he saw Gamier, he cried 
out, in a voice of thunder, and with his face aflame, 
‘What have you come here for?’ ‘ I come to fine! 
out,’ answered the philosopher, ‘ whether you are mad. 



answered Ren4 ; ‘ you know that I am not wicked, and I 
will prove to you that I am not mad. Follow me.' He 
led Diderot into his library, opened a case full of papers, 
drew out about twenty letters, which he took some care 
in selecting from the other papers. ‘ Here,’ he said, 
‘ these are letters to me from the Countess : take them as 
you please, and read my justification.’ The very first 
letter Gamier fell upon was one where he read clearly 
that the Countess bitterly reproached Rene for taking 
advantage of her confidence in him and endeavouring to 
awaken her scruples about her liaison with Dulaurier, 
whilst he did not blush to employ the snares of .skilful 
sophistries to seduce her himself. ‘ Oh, certainly you 
are mad,’ cried Gamier, ‘ to let me read this ; read it 
yourself ; it is perfectly clear.’ Een^ grew pale, stam- 
mered, then flew into an inconceivahle rage, tore all the 
papers to pieces with his teeth and nails} entered on a 
furious tirade against the indiscreet zeal of friends, and 
would not admit that he was in the wrong. Did you 
ever hear of such folly ? Now, if you please, Rend 
makes it a crime in Gamier to have entered into any 
explanation with the Marepis, and loudly accuses him 
of having betrayed his secret ! Which is all the more 
tactless, because it forces Gamier to divulge the facts, 
in order to escape passing for a traitor ! Here you have 
this man who made a code of friendship ; one has to 
forgive him something every, day, and he pardons 
nothing in others. I have done with him.” 

The last phrase reproduces literally one of the Arsenal 
notes, viz., “ Mettre h la fin de tout ce qui regarde Rend, 
voilk cet homme qui faisait un code ; il y avait a lui 
pardoimer toute la journee.” 

Before testing this narrative by comparing it with facts, 
we have to consider yet another version of the legend 

1 This is the third occasion when Een(S behaved like a maniac, 
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of Rousseau’s “ Atrocious Letter to Saiut-Lambert,” 
given by Diderot to Marmontel on tbe occasion when 
the tablettes had probably got mislaid, so that he lost 
his way a little in the pre-arranged plan ; but the same 
charges, in slightly altered form, are still recognizable. 

This version will be found in Marmontel’s Memoirs, 
vol. ii. pp. 246 and 259, 

“ One day,” wrote Marmontel, “ that I was alone with 
Diderot, I expressed to him my indignation at the note 
Rousseau had j)ut to his preface to the Lettre d, d’Alem- 
hert. ‘Never,’ I said to him, ‘ between y6u and Rousseau 
could I be in doubt. But tell me, upon what mad 
notion, or on what pretext, has he outraged you in this 
manner?’ ‘Let us,’ said Diderot, ‘withdraw into this 
solitary avenue. There I Avill confide to you, what I 
only entrust to my closest friends.’ When Diderot saw 
himself alone with me and too far away from every one 
to make it possible to be overheard, he began his story 
in these words ; ‘ If you did not already know a part of 
what I have to tell you, I should have kept with you 
the same silence that I keep with the public, on the 
origin of the injury that has been done me by a man I 
once loved ; and whom I still pity, because I believe him 
very unhappy. It is cruel to be calumniated, calumniated 
blackly, and in a perfidious tone, of one who claims to 
be a friend ; betrayed, and yet not to be able to defend 
one’s self ; but such is my position. You will see that my 
reputation is not the only one concerned in this affair : 
and when one can only defend one’s honour at the 
expense of the honour of others, one must bo silent ; and 
I am silent. You know the unfortunate passion 

Rousseau had for Madame H ? He had one day the 

rashness to declare it to her in a way that offended her 
sorely. A short time after this, Rousseau came to hunt 
me up in Paris. “ I am a lost man,” he said. “ Here is 
what has happened.” And he told me his adventure. 



she -will write to L. and tell him I tried to seduce her, 
and take her away from him 1 And do you douht that 
he will accuse me of insolence and perfidy ■? Here I 
have made myself a mortal enemy for life.” ‘Not at 
all, not at all,’ I said coolly. ‘ L. is a just man. He 
knows you ; he knows that you are neither a Cyrus 
nor a Scipio. After all, what is it all about ? A 
moment of delirium — of forgetfulness. What you have 
to do, is without delay to write to him, to acknowledge 
everything, giving as your excuse a form of intoxication 
he is well acquainted with and can the better forgive ; 
and then implore his pardon for this momentary error. 
I promise you he will only remember it to love you the 
better for it.’ Rousseau, transported with joy, embraced 
me. “You restore me to life,” he said. “ And the counsel 
you give me, also helps me to forgive myself. This 
very evening I shall write to him.” Seeing him 
tranquillized after this, I took it for granted he had done 
as we had agreed. Some time afterwards, Saint-Lambert 
arrived from the army and came to see me. Pie appeared 
to me, without explaining why, so profoundly indignant 
with Rousseau, that my first idea was he had not written : 
‘ Have you not had a letter from him 1 ’ I asked. “ Yes,” 
he answered, “ a letter which deserves a severe thrashing.” 
‘Oh, sir,’ said I, ‘ is it for you to conceive such anger about 
a moment of madness which he confesses to you, and begs 
you to forgive ? If this letter offends you, it is I whom 
you should blame, for it was I who advised him to write it.’ 

“ “And pray,” he asked : “ do you know^ what this letter 
contained?” ‘I know that it contained a confession, 
excuses, and a request for pardon.’ 

“ “ Nothing of the sort ! the letter is a tissue of crafty 
falsehoods, wherein he tries to throw upon Madame 
d’Houdetot the blame of his own fault. ‘ You astonish 
me,’ I said ; ' this was not what he promised me to 
write.’ Then, however, to annease Saint-Lambert. I 



explanation that Ronssean has given the name of perfidy. 
But from the moment that Rousseau learnt I had made 
for him an avowal he had not made himself, he exhaled 
fire and flame; accusing me of having betrayed him. 
I heard this and went to see him. “ Why do you 
come here ? ” he asked. ‘ To know whether you are 
mad or wicked,’ I replied. “I am neither the one nor 
the other,” he said, “ but my heart is wounded and 
smarting from the hurt you have done it. I do not 
wish to see you.” ‘ What have I done ? ’ I asked. 
“ You have searched out my innermost feelings, you have 
torn the secret out of my soul, and have betrayed it. 
You have given me over to the hatred and scorn of a 
man who will never forgive me.” I let his fury spend 
itself ; and when he had exhausted his store of reproaches, 
I said ; ‘ Remember we are alone, and all this pathetic 
eloquence is wasted ’ — (then, according to Marmontel’s 
narrative, Diderot went through a summary of the 
legendary incidents until even the eyes of Rousseau were 
opened to his injustice). ‘Then,’ continues the story, 
‘ Rousseau was more eloquent and touching in his grief 
than I had ever seen him. Penetrated by sympathy at 
the state I saw him in, my eyes filled with tears. Seeing 
me weep, he was himself overcome ; and fell into my 
arms — we were reconciled. He continued to read me 
his Noiwelle Helo'ise and I to go on foot from Paris to 
Ids Hermitage hvo or three time a week to hear him 
read it and to respond as a friend to the confidence of a 
friend. It was in the forest of Montmorency that we had 
our meetings. I arrived bathed in sweat ; and he did not 
hesitate to complain if I kept him waiting. It was in 
this epoch that the Letter on Theatres appeared, in which 
he accused me of outrages and of having betrayed him ! ” 
“ ‘ What 1 ’ I cried. ‘ In full peace 1 It is incredible 5 ’ 
‘ Yes, incredible,’ he answered, ‘ but not the less true. ’ ” 
These three versions of the legend show some 


unnapjiy jean Jacques, isy tne taoieues, ana oy tne 
Memoirs, Eousseau is stated to have sunamoned Diderot 
to the Hermitage because Saint-Lamhert has become 
jealous of Madame d’Houdetot : by the story told 
through Marmontel, Eousseau goes to Paris to consult 
Diderot, because his amorous expressions have offended 
Madame d' Houdetot. We shall find that neither story 
describes the facts, which show that the only letter 
Rousseau wrote to Saint-Lambert could not have been 
suggested by Diderot’s advice. Other differences are 
that whereas the tablettes merely say the letter was 
“ atrocious,” the Memoirs say that it contained a long 
sermon about Saint-Lambert’s misconduct to the Count 
d’Houdetot ; Marmontel’s story says that the atrocious 
letter tried to throw the blame of Rousseau’s passion on 
Madame d’Houdetot. The real letter (which will 
presently be given) shows that it was not atrocious ; and 
did not preach to Saint-Lambert, nor calumniate Madame 
d’Houdetot. All three accounts make November 1757 
the date when the angry Saint-Lambert sees Diderot, 
and tells him about the atrocious letter “ to which one 
can only reply with a stick.” Hence all three accounts 
are conclusively proved false, because Saint-Lamhert 
ansivered Rousseau by an affectionate letter, and ivas 
an invalid at A ix-la- Ghapelle when he lorote it. F inally 
both in the tablettes and the Memoirs, Diderot goes to 
see Eousseau after his interview with Saint-Lambert, as 
an accuser, and to convict him of imposture, and he 
returns from this visit, convinced that Jean Jacques is a 
monster. By Marmontel’s story, Diderot goes to justify 
himself, and smooth down the unreasonable anger of an 
unhappy friend. He is at once judicious and sympathetic. 
The unreasonable man weeps in his arms ; they arc 
reconciled and (the season of the year being December) 
Diderot makes rendezvous two or three times a week 
with Jean Jacques in the forest of Montmorency, where 


Let us now see whether, in any of these versions, the 
legend of the Atrocious Letter written by Rousseau to 
Saint-Lambert can be made to serve the purpose for 
which it was invented — viz., the purpose of suggesting 
that some falsehood told by Rousseau, and not deliberate 
treachery and secret hatred and desire to injure a man 
he called his friend explains Diderot’s betrayal to Saint- 
Lambert in Apo-il 1758 (for Saint-Lambert did not 
return before this date to Paris), of the story confided to 
him in December, or late November, 1757. 

Taking the legend as built upon the charges stated, 
we shall find that the letter Rousseau wrote to Saint- 
Lambert, in September 1757, had neither of the purposes 
the different versions of the Memoirs and of Marmontel 
suppose. Rousseau did not write because he had betrayed 
inadvertently to Madame d’PIoudetot his imprudent 
passion for her and because he was afraid she might 
complain of him ; nor yet because Saint-Lambert 
tormented his mistress by jealous suspicions. He wrote 
because Madame d’Houdetot had become cold to him, and 
because he attributed this change in her manner to her 
lover. At this time, Madame dTToudetot knew all about 
Rousseau’s passion for her. She wa.s not in the least 
either offended at or alarmed by it. But there are signs 
that (for reasons we discovered when examining Rous- 
seau’s alleged crimes against Madame d’Epinay) this 
passion was loss interesting to her than it had once 
appeared ; that it had become somewhat colourless, as 
ancient history. Several months earlier, in the spring of 
the year, Rousseau had declared his passioiv to the 
mistress of the Marquis do Saint-Lambert, but had 
assured her that he was content with adoring her, and 
that he did not desire to render her inconstant to her 
lover. Madame d’Houdetot had been entirely sympa- 
thetic then. She had not shown the smallest timidity or 


side ; — for sTie arranged constant solitary walks with this 
mucli enamoured man, in the woods ; and even invited 
iiim to sup with her tite-d-tite at midnight, by moonlight, 
in a bosquet of her garden at Eaubonne. Nevertheless, 
all this had passed off safely, in so far as the constancy 
to her absent lover Saint-Lambert of the inconstant wife 
of the Count d'Houdetot was concerned. And although 
readers of the Confessions, following Rousseau’s example, 
generally give all the praise to Madame d’Houdetot, one 
fact in Rousseau’s favour may certainly be deduced from 
it ; most certainly, all this having happened in June, and 
things standing as they did in September, it would have 
been entirely out of date, had Madame d’Houdetot at 
this time of day, lost confidence in him. 

What had happened was that she had lost, not 
confidence, but interest in him ; or at any rate that 
her interest had cooled. Saint-Lambert had paid a 
fortnight’s visit to Montmorency. The date can be 
determined by the fact that the Marquis was present 
at the Battle of Hastenbeck, which took place on the 
26th July. He took his leave immediately after this 
event. Counting some days for the double journey, and 
his fortnight’s stay, that would make his return to the 
army about the middle of August. Rousseau’s letter is 
dated the 4th September. He explains in the Confessions 
that after Saint-Lamhert’s departure, he found Madame 
d’Houdetot’s manner changed to him ; she appeared 
colder ; and she avoided him. Afflicted by this alteration 
and convinced he had done nothing to deserve it, but 
imagining that the Marquis might have hinted that it 
was not prudent to encourage the romantic hermit, 
Rousseau took the singular course of writing to Saint- 
Lambert. Let this letter speak for itself. 


Bevimhev 4tli, 1757. 


dear to me, I owed to you a friend who consoled me for 
everything : and I attached myself to her at once, because 
she spoke to me of you. Judge then, dear Saint-Lambert, 
if I have not reason to love you both : and believe that 
my heart is not one that lags behind in affection. Why 
then have you both afflicted me ? Let me promptly 
lighten my soul of the burthen of the complaints I have 
against you ! I complain of you to her : I come now to 
complain of her to you. She heard me and understood : 
I hope you will understand me too ; and perhaps an ex- 
planation dictated by esteem and confidence, may produce 
amongst new friends, the effect that familiarity and years 
otherwise alone can give. I thought much about you, 
and very little about her, when first she came to see me, 
and when she began to seek my acquaintance. Knowing 
my tendency to attach myself, and the grief it has already 
brought me, I avoid new friendships ; and although four 
years ago she invited me as a guest to her house, I had 
never set foot in it. I could not avoid her ; I saw her, 
and took the agreeable habit of being with her. I was 
lonely and sad : my afflicted heart was open to consola- 
tion ; I found it irear her. On her side, she found in me 
a sympathetic friend with whom to share her troubles ; 
we spoke of you ; of the good, too impressionable Diderot, 
of the nngrateful Grimm, and of others. The days 
passed for us pleasantly in this mutual confidence. I 
attached myself to her as a solitary man is prone to 
attach himself : she conceived an auction for me also ; 
at least she said so. We had our projects for a time 
when we three might form a delightful society. But 
now all is changed, except my heart. Since your 
departure, she receives me coldly : she scarcely speaks 
to me, even about you : she finds a hundred pretexts 
to avoid me ; a man whom one wishes to get rid of, 
could hardly be treated differently ! I do not under- 
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be consoled to-morrow. But alter Iiaving responded 
to the advances that were made to me, after having 
learned to enjoy a society that has become necessary to 
my hajjpiness, I believe that the friendship asked from 
me, gives me some right to claim the friendship offered 
me 1 Yes, it is from you that I ask an account of her : 
for is it not from you that all her inclinations are 
derived ? Who knows this better than I do ? I Icnow 
it perhaps better than you do. Tell me then what is the 
cause of her coldness to me ? Could you fear that I 
should seek to hurt your interests with her ; and that 
any virtuous severity, wrongly used, could make me 
perfidious or deceitful ? Something in one of your letters 
has made me fear this. No, no ; Saint-Lambert ! the 
heart of Jean Jacques Rousseau hides no treachery. . . . 
Consult your own heart : it will claim from you for me 
the restoration of the friend you gave me : who has 
become necessary to me, and whom I have not deserved 
to lose. Know this in any case, that however you may 
use me, you will be — ’With her — my last attachments. 
My ill health increases, and more and more isolates 
me from society ; yours aloue was to my taste in my 
present circumstances. If you both separate yourselves 
from me, I shall withdraw into my own soul. I shall 
die alone and forsaken in my solitude : and you will 
never think of me without regret. If you return to me 
you will find a heart that can never fail to meet half 
way, those to whom it belongs.’’ 

Faults may he found with this letter, as lacking in 
digni^ ; but perhaps the last thing that could be said 
of it is that it is “ atrocious.” It was an unwise longing 
on Rousseau's part, no doubt, to cheat himself (as people 
in love in all times have cheated themselves) with the 
belief that be could cure himself better through friendship 
with, than by separation from, the object of his passion. 



too confiding lady had put him through — ho had not 
deserved mistrust. It is true that, in his letter to 
Saint-Lambert, if Rousseau told no falsehood, he did not 
tell the whole truth. He did not for instance admit that he 
was in love with Madame d’Houdotot. But why should 
he have made any such avowal ? Convinced, as he was, 
that his passion was uureturned, it would have been a 
folly on his own account, and a mischievous action in 
so far as Madame d’Houdetot was concerned, had he by 
this useless confession provoked 'the absent lover’s 
jealousy. If, then, Diderot had advised Jean Jacques 
to reveal his secret passion to Saint-Lambert, lie would 
have proved himself either a very tactless or a very 
malicious counsellor. 

But it can he almost positively affirmed that Diderot 
was not consulted by Rousseau in these circumstances : 
and that, at the time when it was written, he knew 
nothing about the letter, or the true relationship between 
Jean Jacques and Madame d’Houdetot. 

Between Saint-Lambert’s departure to rejoin the army 
in the middle of August, and Rousseau’s letter dated 
4th September, we have, as it happens, conclusive 
evidence that Diderot and Rousseau did not meet. As 
for Marmontel’s suggestion that Rousseau went to Paris 
to consult Diderot, it is established that Rousseau went 
only once to Paris in the summer of 1757 — that is to 
say in late July, at the very time lulien Saint-Lambert 
arrived : and he returned after a two days’ visit to meet 
Saint-Lambert at Madame d’Epinay’s. After this the 
Marquis and Madame d’lloudetot went together to sup 
with Jean Jacques at the Hermitage. There was thus no 
cause for any letter in this epoch, when these three 
people were all on perfectly friendly terms, and living 
near each other. It is proved also that Diderot did not 
go to the Hermitage in tliis interval, between the 
departure of Saint-Lambert in the middle of Auaust, 
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that Diderot has not been lately to see Rousseau ; it 
establishes that it was no imagination on Jean Jacques’ 
part that Diderot aggravated his neglect by constantly 
making appointments and then breaking them. 

“ On Wednesday or Thursday next, dear Citizen,” 
wrote Deleyre, “ I hope to embrace you and to bring 
with me M. Diderot. But don’t count upon him too 
certainly, although he has made the appointment with 
me. He has broken so many engagements of the same 
kind, that I really don’t understand how you, who are 
the slave of your resolutions, have been able to forgive 
him this changeableness. But he has so many equalities 
to redeem this fault. After all, I see now that if, 
in the past, there were faults on both sides, on your 
side they have been well repaired. You who believe in 
virtue, console yourself for the wrong you have not 
committed.” 

But if Rousseau did not see Diderot, and received no 
counsel about the letter he wrote Saint-Lambert : then 
plainly Diderot’s excuse that this counsel given by him, 
and that his belief that Rousseau had followed it, led 
him into an indiscretion, is a gratuitous falsehood. 

Thus then the first three charges used to support the 
legend of the Atrocious Letter to Saint-Lambert, which 
was not atrocious, are dismissed. We have now to sec 
what becomes of the three remaining charges, when 
examined also in the light of evidence — viz., the indig- 
nation of Saint-Lambert against Rousseau, which did 
not exist; his visit to Diderot in 1757, which was never 
paid ; Diderot’s last visit to Rousseau at the Hermitage, 
which was paid, with a different motive to the one 
alleged ; and . which was actually the occasion when 
Diderot first received the confidences he betrayed to 
Saint-Lambert the following spring. 

The best proof that Saint-Lambert never said that 
the onlv renlv one could mnlrp. f,n UmiKapan’s lon-wi' 


wrote ; and which, is one of the letter.? reproduced from 
the original autographs by M. Streckeisen-Moultou.’- 


October, WolfenhiliteL 

“I only received your your letter of the 4th September, 
my dear friend, on the 10th of this month. And it is 
my misfortune to be in the wrong longer than I should 
have been, had I received your letter earlier. Do not 
accuse our friend of fickleness, or coldness, towards you: 
she is capable of neither ; she loves always more and 
more where she has once loved, and it would not be 
for a Mend like you that she would for the first time 
show herself inconstant. I, alone, must be blamed for 
her conduct. Her heart has not changed towards you. 
She loves and honours you, but she has seen less of 
you because she wished to spare me pain that you did 
not mean to inflict upon me, but that you did inflict 
upon me none the less, though the fault was mine. It 
is I who sought to make you friends, and certainly I 
have not to reproach you with that. I have a constant 
desire to unite and gather together those whom I love 
and esteem the most ; and I have always made to myself 
a delightful idea of how I should have loved to pass my 
life at Eaubonne between her and you, if we could 
persuade you to live with her ; (si nous pouvions vous 
engager a vivre chez elle).^ Here now is the cause of 
the mischief,, hero are my stupidities, in other words. 
On my last visit I thought I saw a change in her — I love 
her too deeply to lose way in her heart without at once 
seeing it, and feeling it cruelly. I confess that I thought 
you the cause of what I had lost. Do not think, my 
dear friend, that I imagined you perfidious or a traitor. 
I knew the austerity of your principles, others had spoken 


to me of them, and she herself spoke of them with a 
respect that my love resented. This was enough to 
frighten me about an intimacy I had so much wished 
for ; and you will understand how, once possessed by 
this idea, any number of false and imbecile notions 
trotted through my head. I have made three people 
unhappy : and I am the only one who should remain so, 
because I am the one who has cause for remorse. I 
have long since tried to repair my injustice to her: 
I wish to repair my injustice to you. We have neither 
of us ceased to love and esteem you. Forgive us, go 
on loving us ; we shall merit your heart and you shall 
be satisfied with ours. I hold you nevertheless to your 
word given me, never to speak against the tic between 
us. Believe me, it is not only this tie which attaches 
me to her, and if even there were between us nothing 
of what you condemn, she would still continue to be 
what I most love. I had imagined such hearts as hers, 
but I have found only one such heart, and it is sufficient 
to know her character and to love her throughout one’s 
life. The deplorable state of my health forces me to go 
to take the waters at Aix-la-Ohapelle. I am paralyzed 
in one arm and leg, and my feeble nerves are utterly 
shattered by the fatigues of this campaign. Give me 
news of you at Aix-la-Chapelle. Tell me about your 
health and your occupations ; tell me that you forgive 
me and love me. I don’t understand what there is 
between you and Grimm, but I should tell you he spoke 
of you as of a man who respected him, but whose 
injustice made him unhappy. Look upon me and treat 
me as your friend, and be sure that this friendship will 
be one of the charms of my life.” 

Saint-Lambert remained at Aix-la-Chapelle through 
the months of November and December. On November 


who also corresponded with Eousseau on the most 
affectionate terms. 

These letters then illustrate Saint-Lambert’s real senti- 
ments towards Eousseau in the epoch of Diderot's visit 
to Montmorency, in an epoch we can fix as between 
November 23rd (when Jean Jacques wrote to Madame 
d’Epina)'- that he would leave the Hermitage next 
spring) and December 10th, when he received from 
her the peremptory reply which he obeyed within a 
week, by quitting her house, on December 15th. 

Diderot’s visit paid to Eousseau in this season of 
troubles (troubles largely brought about by what Jean 
Jacques still believed to be only his interfering and 
officious disposition) had not the motive given it in 
the tablettes, the Memoirs, and Marmontel’s story ; — 
to see whether Eousseau were mad or wicked, in con- 
nection with his conduct to Saint-Lambert. It was a 
visit professedly made in friendship, to a man abandoned 
by his other friends, viz., by Grimm and Madame 
d’Epinay. 

“ One thing is certain,” wrote Diderot, “ that no 
friends are left you except myself ; another thing that is 
certain, is that I am left you.” 

Even when he wrote the Confessions, Eousseau still 
believed in these affirmations, and esteemed Diderot’s 
visit an act of tardy friendship. 

“I had at length,” he wrote, “the pleasure of receiving 
from Diderot this visit, so often promised, and constantly 
postponed. It could not have come more opportunely. 
He was my oldest friend, almost the only one left me. 
It can easily be imagined with what pleasure I received 
him. My heart was full, I opened it gladly to him. 
I enlightened him on many facts that had been hidden 
from him, or disguised, or falsely shown. I told him 
about all that had happened, everything that it was 
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Madame d’Hondetot was informed of it, or at any rate 
that I had told it to her.^ I spoke to him about the 
unworthy tricks Madame d’Epinay used to surprise the 
perfectly innocent letters her sister-in-law wrote me, 

I wished him to hear these details from the lips of the 
very persons whom this dangerous woman had attempted 
to seduce. Thdrese gave him an exact account. But 
how amazed was I, when the mother, for her part, 
declared and upheld that she had no knowledge what- 
ever of anything of the sort ! Not four days before she 
had related the whole story to me — and now, before my 
friend, she flatly contradicted me ! ” 

We have heard another account of this visit, when ’ 
Rousseau has a voice of thunder, a frowning face, and 
tears papers with his teeth and nails. ^ The author of 
this account, the friend who boasted himself the last left 
Rousseau, and to whom he opened all his heart, upon his 
return from the Hermitage, at once, we find, sat down 
and wrote to the mortal enemy of the man he had just 
quitted a full account of what had been told him under 
the seal of friendship. Diderot’s letter to Grimm, after 
his last visit to Rousseau at the Hermitage, is given in his 
(Diderot’s) published Correspondence, and it is identical 
with the letter given in the Memoirs from Gamier to 
Volx. This letter establishes several things. It proves that 
before December 10th, 1757, that is to say, five months 
before Saint-Lambert’s return to Paris, Diderot knew 
that Rousseau had not in his letter of September 4th 
told the Marquis about his love for his mistress ; it 
proves further that whilst Rousseau still trusted Diderot 
as a friend, and whilst Diderot still professed to his face 
to be one, he poured forth against Jean Jacques behind 

^ Evidently because had he done this, the inevitable question 
would have been — why did not Madame d’Houdetot then break off 
her intimacy with you 1 Olearly that was the course for an honest 



his back a flood of invectives, expressing a hatred of the 
man who has just opened his heart to him, amounting 
to loathing. 

Nor yet again is this all. Diderot and Grimm were 
both in Paris at this time, and saw each other every 
day. There was therefore no especial reason why 
Diderot should have written to Grimm about his im- 
pressions, the letter where Jean Jacques is painted as 
a “ monster, a villain, a savage and wicked man, a 
furious maniac, tearing papers with his hands and teeth ” 
(in short, a hateful, miserable creature, who “ half sickens 
and half appals one, by the spectacle of his degradation ”) 
— unless it had heen intended that Grimm should do, 
ivhat he promptly did do ; hand round copies of this 
“fine letter f so that the world might he informed what 
sort of a personage the gentle prophet of nature had 
become, as the result of solitude and the habitation of 
woods. 

Here is the “ fine letter ” by Grimm’s opinion, which, 
he told Madame d’Epinay, was “ worth preserving.” 



CHAPTER VIII 

LBTTIiR 01? DIDEROT TO GRIMM ^ 


“ This man is a villain ! ^ I liave seen him : I have 
reproached him with all the force given me by honesty and 
a certain interest wliich remains in the heart of a friend 
who was long devoted to him, all the enormity of his 
conduct : tears poured forth at Madame d’Epinay’s feet, 
at the time when to me he charged her with grave accus- 
ations : the odious apology sent you, and where there is 
not one of the true reasons he had to give : this proposed 
letter to Saint-Lambert, which should have tranquillized 
him about the sentiments he reproached himself with : 
but where, instead, he excuses himself from having sought 
to awaken scruples in Madame d’Houdetot about Saint- 
Tjambert. In short, I know not what. I am not 
satisfied with his replies. I had not the courage to 
show him this : I preferred to leave him the miserable 
consolation of believing that he had deceived me. Let 
him live ! He put into this defence of himself an 
angry passion which afflicted me. I am afraid he is 
hardened. (I) Adieu, my friend, let us be, and let us 
continue to be, honest men, for the state of those who 
have ceased to be honest frightens me. Adieu, my friend : 
I embrace you tenderly. I throw myself into your 
arms like a frightened man. I have been trying in 
vain to write poetry ; this man comes between me and 
my work and troubles me ; it is as though I had one of 
the damned near me. Pie is damned — that is certain ! 
Adieu, my friend. Grimm — this, then, is the effect I 


should make upon you, if ever 1 became a wicked man ? 
lu truth I would rather die ! Perhajis all I am writing 
is without common-sense : but I confess I have never 
experienced such trouble of soul as I am in. 

“ Oh, my friend ! what a spectacle it is — that of a 
wicked and furious man. Bum, tear this paper, do not 
let it again fall under my eyes. Let mo never see that 
man again : he would make me believe in devils and 
hell. If ever I am forced to see him again I am sure I 
shall tremble all the way. I had a fever on my return. 

I am angry with myself, for not having let him see the 
horror he inspired me with ; and I only make my peace 
with myself, when thinking that even you, with all your 
firmness, would not have been able to do it had you 
been in my place. I am not sure that he would not 
have killed me ! One heard his cries at the end of the 
garden — and I saw him. Adieu, mon ami. I shall come 
and see you to-morrow. I shall come and seek a good 
man, near whom I can sit down, and be reassured, and 
who will clear away from my soul I know not what, 
that is infernal and which torments it. The poets do 
well to put an immense interval between heaven and 
hell. In truth, my hand trembles ! ” 

This really “atrocious” letter (where hjrpocrisy is 
carried to the verge of absurdity, when one recollects 
who was the writer, and about whom it was written) 
nevertheless served the purpose for which it was 
intended. That is to say, ten months before the 
publication of the Lettre d, d’ Alembert, and five months 
before Rousseau had learned to suspect that he had in 
Diderot not an injudicious friend but a masked enemy, 
it dealt his reputation “ a treacherous blow," in the 
public — a blow he felt through its effects, although 
the hand which dealt it was hidden from him. After 
Diderot’s visit, it was not long before rumours reached 



order tliat he might combat them. “I knew/’ he 
wrote in the Confessions, “that black atrocities were 
imputed to me, but I could never learn in what they 
consisted.” 

Deleyre’s lettens to him show that Eousseau did 
not imagine these rumours. “ I am obliged to take 
your part daily,” writes Deleyro on January 23rd. 

“ I am indignant at all I hear about you,” he says 
again on February 22nd. 

“When people speak of you and your friends they 
always say it is you who have quitted them.” 

“ Yes, my dear friend, — ^let me take that name in this 
moment. I hear that they accuse you of black deeds 
{des noirceurs) and I do not for a moment believe you 
capable of anything of the sort.” etc. March 17th. 

And Deleyre was not the only one. The sudden 
change of tone in Madame d'Houdetot’s letters to 
Eousseau began to distress and bewilder him : but the 
cause is very evident, when we discover that the 
change began when Diderot’s letter, describing Rousseau 
as a villain and a maniac, had had time to circulate 
in Paris. The impression was intense. Before this 
moment, the romantic hermit, and famous man of 
letters, was one whose devotion did honour to a woman 
of sensibility, and a Countess. But Madame d’Houdetot 
became uncomfortable when she heard of the atheist 
Diderot transformed into a believer (in devils and hell, 
at any rate,) by the abominable contortions of the 
furious maniac Jean Jacques! A platonic flirtation 
with one pronounced “certainly damned,” was more 
to one’s discredit than an un-platonic flirtation with an 
honest man. 

In December, Madame d’Houdetot had written to 
Rousseau : “ Count on my tender attachment, founded 
on your virtues, and on your friendship for me and 
for what I love.” But in February, although poor 



laiuts ; and she tells him that he is himseli the great 
obstacle in the way of the progress of her attachment. 
She concludes: “Nevertheless, my friendship for you, 
mcli as it is, will continue to be yours, he you lohat 
you may, unless you were guilty of black deeds {des 
noirceurs) or unworthy acts, of which I cannot believe 
you capable.” 

Rousseau’s rejily to this insulting condenscension 
from a woman whom he had honoured with a consider- 
ation she did not deserve, is, when one recollects he was 
still unfortunate enough to love her, one of the fine acts 
of his life.^ 

But it was two mouths later that Rousseau received 
the first convincing proof that he had a secret enemy 
in Diderot, who had betrayed his confidence, and dealt 
him a treacherous blow. He was correcting the proofs 
of the Lettre d d' Alembert when, in May 1758, after a 
long silence, Madame cl’Houdetot wrote : 

JUauhomiOj Maij C, 1758,- 

“ It is a long time since you heard from me ; it is only 
just I should tell you the reasons, and also those for my 
conduct with you in the future. I have to complain 
of your indiscretion, and of that of your friends. I 
should have kept all my life the secret of your unhappy 
passion for me, and I hid it from the one I love, in oi'der 
to prevent him from feeling estranged from you. You, 
have spohen of it to people who have made it public, 
and who have insisted upon probabilities in such a 
way as to injure my reputation. Some time back these 
rumours reached my lover, who was afilicted at ray having 
concealed from him a passion I never encouraged, but 
which I hid from him, in the hope that you would 
become reasonable and remain our friend. I saw a 
change in him, which nearly cost me my life. The justice 
he at last docs me by recognizing the honesty of my 



motives, has restored my peace ; but I will not risk any 
further disturbance of it, and I owe it to myself to avoid 
all suspicion. I also owe it to my reputation to break off 
all intercourse with you, as I coukl not keep up any 
without danger to my good name. From the moment 
that the world knows you are in love with me, it 
would be no longer decent for me to see you in private, 
and all that makes up my society displeases you ; so that 
you have never tried to see me with my friends. You 
may be entirely reassured about what we think of you, 
my lover and I. In the first moment, when he was in- 
formed of your passion, he ceased to see in you all the 
virtue he had believed in. But now he pities your 
weakness and does not reproach you with it ; and both of 
us are far from joining those who try to defame you ; we 
dare, and shall continue to dare, always, to speak of you 
with esteem.” 

“This letter,” Eousseau said, “brought me in a new 
affliction, and one to which I was more sensible to than 
any thing I had yet ex|)erienced. ‘And thou, also, 
Diderot,’ I exclaimed • ‘ unworthy friend ! ’ ” 

Only to Diderot had Eousseau opened his heart: 
and consequently from no one else could have come 
the betrayal of the secret. Nevertheless, he did not, 
even so, decide the case as judged, until he had con- 
firmation from Saint-Lambert himself. It is true that 
Saint-Lambert, who called upon Rousseau at Mont Louis, 
saw only Th4rhse Levasseur ; and that consequently the 
actual words spoken by him were brought to Rousseau 
by a person he trusted, but who certainly was not trust- 
worthy. In this case, however, it has to be remembered 
that Diderot himself admitted he did reveal to the 
Marquis the secret of Rousseau’s passion for Madame 
d’Houdetot ; and inasmuch as all the explanations put 
forward by him to prove that this revelation was not 
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again, is this all. By this inquiry, we have found that 
the necessity there was for the unmasking of this enemy, 
disguised as a friend, was even greater than Rousseau 
knew it to be. 

Looking back to the Memoir^ before concluding what 
has to be said about this alleged crime of Rousseau’s 
against Diderot, we find a remarkable example of their 
author’s want of respect for historica] facts which im- 
posed so much labour on unlucky editors who had 
imprudently pledged themselves to support the veracity 
of this work. 

In the Arsenal Manuscript, we have thel59th, an old 
cahier, reproduced in a new cahier 149. The reference 
to Brunet’s manuscript is vol. viii. p. 88 ; to the printed 
Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 154. 

Madame do Montbrillant is writing from G-eneva to 
Volx, before Rend has left Les Roches, that is to say, 
before the 15th December, 1757. That is, again, to 
say, ten months before the publication of the Lettre d 
d'Alembert. In the old cahier 159 we find as an 
inserted note : — 

“ I wish to ask you what is this about a printed letter 
of Rend’s of which Voltaire has been told ? It seems 
that in this letter he accuses a friend of the most shame- - 
less treachery ; and they say that Gamier is marked out, 
by the most unmistakable signs. What is the meaning 
of this new horror ? On what is it founded and what is 
it about ? Can it be what you wrote to me, about 
Dulaurier ? ” 

In the 149th cahier of the Arsenal and in Brunet’s 
manuscript, this phrase is inserted in the text ; and in 
the last manuscript, wo discover the editor’s corrections 
which make the sentence in the printed book : “ What is 
this about a letter from Rousseau to d’Alembert ? ” 

Volx’s reply, a note in the old cahier 158,^ is in the 
text of the new cahier 150 (see also, Brunet’s MS. vol. viii.. 



“ Here is what this unhappy Eene has just clone, and 
the explanations you ask me for. He had fulminated 
against Gamier, openly accusing him of having wickedly 
betrayed his secret, and been false to the confidence he 
had given him ; and this because of his explanation with 
Dulaurier, about Eene’s letter to him. His complaints 
became so indecent and so public, that Dulaurier took 
the trouble of going to the Hermitage himself to justify 
Gamier, and explain how the disclosure came about. He 
quitted Eene convinced that his suspicions were quieted, 
and expecting from him that he would publicly exonerate 
his friend from blame. Not at all ; four days afterwards 
appeared a printed letter by Eene where he renewed his 
accusations against Gamier, and signalized Idm as a 
man without honour and religion ! This letter was in 
the press at the very time when he swore to the Marcjuis 
that it was delightful to him to recognize his friend’s 
innocence." 

In these same cahiers (157 old and 149 new) another 
alteration has to be noted in connection with a letter 
from Gamier, which is also produced in Diderot’s corre- 
spondence as a genuine letter.^ By the old cahier it was 
addressed to the Doctor Tronchin, and the fact would 
prove the endeavour to influence a personage who at the 
time was on professedly friendly terms with Eoussean ; 
in the corrected version, however, over Tronchin’s name 

is written ; “ one named M. N , a minister and 

preacher.” 

The letter affords a fresh proof of the extraordinary 
sanctifying effect of hatred upon the atheist Diderot. 
We have already seen how Eousseau’sahominable grimaces 
and fury made him believe in devils and hell. We have 
now to see how reprobation of this perverted being led 
the philosopher, whose doctrine was “that properly speak- 
ing there are no causes hut physical causes : and that 


give all I possess to have arrived at this moment of my 
life ivith the innocence I had cct hirth ; or to reach the 
term of my existence tuith pardon for the faults I 
have committed, and the consciousness of not having 
ckugmented their number. 

“ There is, then, nothing in the world to be preferred 
to virtue,” continues this enthusiast, “ and if it do not 
appear to us the supreme good, it is because we are 
corrupted, and have not enough virtue left to know its 
value. I do not write to you, but I am talking with you, 
as once I talked with this man, who has buried himself 
in the depths of a forest, where his Ireart has become 
bitter, and his morals perverted. How I pity him ! 
Imagine that I loved him : that I cannot but remember 
him ; that I see him alone between crime and remorse, 
with deep waters near him.^ He will often be the torment 
of my thought. Our common friends have judged 
between him and me : I have kept them all, and not one 
remains to him. It is an atrocious action to publicly 
accuse an old friend, even if he be guilty : but what 
name are we to give the action if it should happen that 
the friend be innocent ? And what name should one 
give the accuser if in the depth of his heart he acknow- 
ledged the innocence of the man whom he accused ? I 
fear, sir, that your compatriot has quarrelled with me 
because he could not support my presence. During two 
years, he had taught me to forgive his private offences ; 
but tins is public, and I have no remedy for it. I have 
not read his last book. They tell me he shows himself 
religious in it. If this be so, I wait for him at the last.” 
{Si cela est, je V attends au dernier moment.) 

It stands, then, ais an established fact, that Rousseau 
was not guilty of having deceived Diderot, nor of 
having accused him falsely of treachery; and that he wa.s 

^ See Arsenal Note (Appendix). Rene qid ote se noie pas paroeque 
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agency ot the Count cl Bschernay, JJiderot m 1763 made 
advances to Rousseau : and Rousseau declined the offered 
reconciliation 1 Not exactly. Diderot asked for the 
withdrawal by Rousseau of the charge of treachery as a 
condition of this reconciliation. And Rousseau replied to 
the Count d’Eschernay ; “ I do not understand, sir, what, 
after seven years of silence, M. Diderot now exacts from 
me ? I have no disavowal to make. 1 am very far from 
wishing him ill ; and still further from doing him any 
harm or from speaking evil of him. I know how to 
respect to the end the rights of friendship even when it 
has expired. But I do not renew it — this is my inviol- 
able law.^’ 

Rousseauh letter is dated 6th March, 1763. On the 
15th January, 1763, a letter of Diderot’s in the Coro^e- 
spondance Litt^uire shows that this attempt to recover 
the mask of friendship did not prevent him from secretly 
endeavouring to injure the man he professed to desire 
to be reconciled to.^ 

D’Eschernay was not in the inner circle of the ahonnes 
to the Correspondance Litteraire, and he took Di derot’s 
professions literally. “The attempt of Diderot does him 
honour,” he decides, “ and Rousseau’s refusal to meet 
him half way is not the best incident in his life. But 
the vengeance taken for it by Diderot after his death, in 
the savage note added on to his Essay, would be inex- 
cusable, in any one but Diderot.” 

In a letter to M. Dupeyrou, d’Eschernay explains why, 
in his opinion, Diderot is to be, if not excused, judged 
more leniently than any one else for exhaling his rage 
over the corpse of a man who had been his friend, but who 
had refused his efforts at a reconciliation. The reason 
was simply that Diderot was “ an impetuous hater ! ” 

Let us now see whether impetuosity, or any “ natural 
ri^ht,” such as La Harpe maintained belonged to 
Diderot, to give back to Rousseau the titles received 



from liim, can render the note to the Essay upon Seneca 
anything hut a revelation of concentrated hatred and 
malignity ; and whether an exaggerated sense of wrong, 
or an unscrupulous ingenuity in falsehood, characterizes 
this endeavour to blacken the future fame of the prophet 
of nature, whom the flattered sophist in his epoch was 
sick and weary of hearing called “the virtuous.” 

Here was the first attack published in 1778, a few 
months after Eousscau’s death. Diderot wrote ; 

“If by some eccentricity, which is not without an 
example, there should ever appear a work where honest 
men are pitilessly torn to pieces by an artificial scoundrel 
who, to give weight to his unjust and cruel imputations 
against others, paints himself in odious colours, anticipate 
this event, and ask yourselves whether an impudent 
fellow, a Cardan, is a witness worthy of belief : what 
could calumny have cost such a creature, what could one 
crime, more or less, add to the secret turpitude of a 
life hidden for more than fifty years under a thick mask 
of hypocrisy 1 Flnrg far from you his infamous libel : 
and fear that, seduced by a perfidious eloquence, or led 
away by the mad and puerile exclamations of his en- 
thusiasts, you may become his accomplices. Detest the 
ungrateful man who speaks evil of his benefactors. 
Detest the atrocious being who does not hesitate to 
blacken his old friends. Detest the coward who leaves 
on his tomb the revelation of the secrets that have been 
confided to him or that he has surprised in his lifetime. 
For my part, I swear that my eyes shall never be soiled 
by reading this writing : I protest I should prefer his 
invectives to his praises. But has such a monster as this 
ever existed'? I cannot think it.” 

Five years later, in a new edition of the Essay, 
Diderot reproduced this note, and added to it : — 

“This paragraph of my work has made a noise; it has 
been said that mv attack was addressed to Jean Jacaucs 



Has he exhibited the blackest ingratitude to his bene- 
factors 1 Has he left on his tomb the revelation of 
secrets confided to him 1 This cowardly and cruel 
indiscretion, may it trouble united families? and kindle 
disputes between i^eople who love each other ? If so, 
I shall write on his monument — ‘ this Jean Jacques was 
a perverted soul,’ But has Jean Jacques done nothing 
of all this ? Then it was not of him that I spoke. 
Censors, of what do you complain ? If any one is to 
blame it is yourselves. I have sketched a hideous head 
and you have written the name of the model beneath it. 

“ Had it been printed in the public papers : Jean 
Jacques, when dying, recognized the cruel injustice he had 
committed ; had it been published that, in the presence 
of witnesses, he had torn his odious Cotifeasions in 
pieces, his enemies would have held their tongues ; the 
admirers of his talents might have ranked him with the 
first writers of the nation, and the fanatics of his virtue 
have placed him amongst the saints. No, Censors, no, 
it is not the fear of being maltreated myself in the 
posthumous work of Jean Jacques which has made me 
speak — you do not know me. I know by one of the 
most truthful of men, M. Dussault, that I am unhappily 
spared amongst a number of persons whom he has torn 
in pieces. This time I am the avenger of others. . . . 
To assure me of Jean Jacques' sublime virtues they refer 
me to his works — it is as though I were sent to the 
sermons of a preacher to assure me of his moral conduct. 
We have each of us one saint : Jean Jacques is the saint 
of my Censor, Seneca is mine ; with this difference between 
the saints — that the one belonging to my Censor more 
than once secretly worshipped mine; and with this 
difference between the Censor and myself, that he has 
not lived with my Saint Seneca, and that after having 
lived on equal terms for seventeen years in the cell of 
his Saint Jean Jacques, I ought to know him better 



hundred years ago, Jean Jacques would have been the 
founder of a sect, in all times he would have been a 
demagogue in his country. The habitation and the 
solitude of forests ruined him. One does not grow 
better in woods, with the character he took there, and 
the motive which led him there. What happened to 
him, I had foretold. 

“ But by what prodigy does he who wrote the Pro- 
fession of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar, who turned 
the God of the country into derision, painting him as a 
festive personage who loved good wine and did not hate 
courtesans, and lived on friendly terms with the farmer- 
generals of the period he who treated the mysteries of 
religion as absurdities, and its miracles as fairy tales, by 
what prodigy does he count after his death so many 
zealous partisans in the classes most opposed to such 
sentiments ? The reply is easy — it is that he was an 
anti-philosopher. That amongst his fanatics, those who 
would drag to the stake an indiscreet philosopher who 
had professed half his blasphemies, hate their enemies 
more than they love their God. It is that amongst 
these fanatics are those who attribute little importance 
to religious certitude, but who hate the priest less than 
the philosopher — it is that amongst these fanatics are 
a number of old women, who naturally adopt the views 
of their director ; and of young women seduced by his 
voluptuous paintings ; a number of worldly people, who 
forget his Treatise upon Inequality, or who forgive it 
in consideration of his aversion for the severe morality 
they dread, which dares to prefer talents and virtue to 
wealth and rank ; a number of men of letters, who, out 
of interest, or from a spirit of adulation, seek to please 
his powerful protectors from whom they expect favours, 
or for whom Jean Jacques’ character and moral practices 
are indiiferent because they admire his talent. 

“ But after livinc twentv vea.rs with the uhilosonhens. 



“ Precisely as he became a Catholic amongst Protest- 
ants, a Protestant amongst Catholics, and that between 
Catholics and Protestants he professed Deism and 
Soeinianism. 

” As in the same week he wrote two letters to Geneva, 
in the one exhorting his fellow-citizens to peace, in the 
other exciting them to revoltd 

“ As he pleaded the cause of savages in Paris, and 
would have pleaded for the civilized man in the forests 
of Canada. 

“ As he wrote against the theatre, after he had 
produced plays. 

"As he abused letters, after cultivating them all his life. 

“As he calumniated the man he esteemed most 
highly, after having -recognized his innocence, and as 
he sought to he reconciled to him after he had calumni- 
ated him.^ 

“ As having preached against moral licentiousness he 
wrote a licentious novel. 

" As after placing the Jesuits at the head of the 
dangerous orders of monks, he was on the point oj 
taking their defence when the civil authorities banished 
them and the ecclesiastical authorities expelled them 
from amongst religious associations.^ 

" When the programme of the Academy of Dijon 
appeared he came to consult me on the side he should 
take. ‘ The side you will take,’ I said, ‘ is the one no 
one else will choose.’ ‘ You are right,’ he said.^ 

" What he wrote to M. de Malesherbes he has said to 
me twenty times : ‘ I feel my heart is ungrateful : I hate 
benefactors, because a benefit demands gratitude, that 
gratitude is a duty : and that a duty is insupportable 
to me.’ “ 

^ See Note II, vol. ii., for Tronchin’s first version of this libel. 

^ See d’Eschernay’s letter asking in Diderot’s name for the with- 
drawal of the charge, and Nousseau’s refusal. Note A, vol. i. 



“ ‘ But why did you spend these seventeen years in the 
cell of a monk you despise ? ’ 

“ Ask a lover deceived for the reason of his attachment 
to a faithless mistress, and you will learn the motive of 
the strong attachment of a man of letters for a man of 
letters of distinguished talent. 

“ Ask a benefactor the reason for his attachment to, or 
his regrets for, an ungrateful prot^gd, and you will find 
that the most diE&cult tie to break is the one of a 
benefit conferred which flatters one’s self esteem. 

“ ‘ But is it well to wait for the death of the ungrateful 
and wicked man before exposing his wickedness ? ’ 

“ Without doubt ; if his wicked deeds survive him. 
Without doubt if during his lifetime complaints against 
him would have meant disclosures harmful to the reputa- 
tion and peace of mind of deserving people. 

“ ‘ And what proves to us the truth of what you 
advance now when the true contradictor has ceased to 
exist ? ’ 

“ Twenty, thirty, honest and irreproachable witnesses, 
whose voices have been raised the moment they could 
make themselves heard without mischievous conse- 
quences ; and in the moment when they had to resist 
the most skilful malice in order not to be sharers in it. 

“ Eousseau has ceased to exist. Although he accejoted 
from the greater number of us during long years all 
sorts of benevolent assistance and friendly services, and 
although he recognized my innocence, he j)erfldiously 
and in the most cowardly way insulted me, yet I neither 
persecuted nor hated him (!) ; I esteemed the writer but 
I did not esteem the man, and contempt is a sentiment 
which does not dispose one to violent methods. All 
my resentment tvas shoivn in my rejection of his 
repeated attempts to make friends with me again — 
confidence was destroyed. 

“ I bear no ill wiU to his memory ; hut if Jean Jaeaues 



surrounded hy imjpostors. He himself in severed 
passages of his ivorhs has suggested the conclusion 
to his readers. And the more famous he was on 
account of his talents and of the pretended austerity 
of his morals, the more important it was to break this 
silence. 

“ This is not a satire I am writing : it is my own 
apology and that of a number of citizens who are dear 
to me. It is a sacred duty I am accomplishing. If I 
have not performed it earlier, if even now I do not 
enter into the details of proofs admitting of no reply, 
several amongst his defenders know my reasons and 
approve of them; and I would name them without 
hesitation, if they could defend themselves openly with- 
out committing criminal indiscretions. But Eousseau 
himself, in a posthumous work where he has proclaimed 
himself mad, proud, hypocritical and a liar, has raised 
a corner of the veil. Time will complete the task : and 
justice will be dealt out to the dead when it can be done 
without afBicting the living.” 

“ Autant de mensonges que de mots ! ” is the comment 
passed upon this document by a contemporary critic. 
At the stage already reached in this inquiry it has 
ceased to be necessary to demonstrate the literal exacti- 
tude of this statement. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Rousseau’s ‘crimes’ against grimm 


Rousseau’s crimes against G-rimm, by Diderot’s 
account, were ; 

“ He accused Grimm of maliciously seeking to deprive 
him of those who employed him as a copyist, and notably 
of Monsieur d’Epinay. 

“ He treated- Grimm as a profound scoundrel ; and at 
the same time reconciled himself with him and made 


him the judge of his conduct with Madame d’Epinay.” 

In connection with the last charge it has been seen 
how Rousseau, to please Madame d’Epinay, approached 
Grimm with the wish for a reconciliation, and how 


Grimm took advantage of this indulgence to humiliate 
him. 


It has been seen, too, how, to please Madame 
d’Houdetot, and to disarm a mischief maker she dreaded, 
Rousseau constituted Grimm a judge of whether he was 
bound to follow Madame d’Epinay to Geneva' : and how 
Grimm seized this opportunity of insulting Rousseau 
and of violently proclaiming a rupture of their intimacy. 

So that, if to have imprudently imagined that Grimm 
could be either conquered by generosity, or disarmed by 
confidence, can be counted a crime in Rousseau, he was 


guilty of this charge. 

As for the first charge, if for an injured man to accuse 
the man who has injured him of the wrong done him be 
a crime, then again Rousseau was guilty of this offence. 
He did affirm that Grimm sought to rob him of 
employers by maintaining that he was an inefficient 



that Rousseau could not he relied upon as an accurate ^ 
punctual -workman is found in the Memoirs. 

But here it is maintained that the humorous Grioii 
was only indulging in a harmless pleasantry : and tlx‘ 
the morbid and suspicious Jean Jacques did not kno" 
how to take a joke with good temper. The iircident - 
worth quoting because it is upon this episode that Rotx^ 
seau’s French biographer, Saint-Marc Girardin, found 
his assertion that Rousseau’s real grievance again e 
Grimm was, not that he found faults in his copies, bu 
that “ he exposed him as a humbug.” Needless to acl' 
Saint-Marc Girardin does not give us any proofs tlni 
Rousseau was a humbug : in other words, that he onl; 
pretended to copy music to screen his readiness to accopo 
alms under the cover of supposed payments for work li 
never meant to do. For this writer it is enough that li 
finds this impression conveyed by the story in tli 
Memoirs. 

It is then useful to recognize that the story as Saint 
Marc Girardin read it, and as it stands to-day in a-] 
printed editions of Madame d’Epinay’s book, has been 
doctored, and “ given an air of historical accuracy,” b; 
MM. Brunet and Parison. 

Here is the episode, as it is related in both mann 
scripts; Archives MS., cahier 131; and Brunet’s MS. 
Yol. vii. 

Madame de Monbrillant -writes : 

“ Talking with Ren^ last week, I asked him whft 
would be his occupations.^ He told me he intended 
return to his drawing and to painting in oils 
‘ If I am annoyed,’ he said, ‘ I shall start as a hou,s< 
painter, and decorate over doors. Give me you. 
practice, and recommend me to your friends, as apaintc 
of fans and screens. But get me customers who are ii 
no hurry : for I intend to paint at leisure : and whei 
the spirit moves me.’ I ordered six fans from him 


A few pages later, the story goes on : 

“Yesterday a discussion between Volx and Een4 arose 
whilst we were out walking, which in reality was only 
meant for a pleasantry. Een^ pretended to lend him- 
self to it good-naturedly ; but he suffered inwardly, if I 
do not greatly deceive myself. He had brought M. de 
Monbrillant some paper fans and some screens. M. 
de Montbrillant asked him if he were in a mind to under- 


take twelve decorative panels in oils, for over doors. 
He replied, ‘ Perhaps yes — perhaps no : it all depends 
upon my mood and my health.’ ‘ In that case,’ said M. 
de Montbrillant, ‘ I shall only give you six ; because I 
want to be certain of having them.’ ‘ Well,’ answered 
Ren4, ‘ I can promise you six that shall put the 
remaining six to shame.’ — 'See all of you,’ said Volx, 
laughing, ‘ what vanity he has already developed as a 
painter ! If you were to say that not a comma is 
wrongly placed in your writings every one would agree 
with you ; but I don’t mind betting that you have some 


leaves and stems out of drawing in your screens ! 
Although laughing whilst accepting the bet, Een^ grew 
red : and he grew redder still when ujjon examination 
M. Volx was proved right. Eene remained thoughtful 
and gloomy for the rest of the evening, and he returned 
to the Eoches this morning although it was pouring with 


Now, although it is evident that the transj^arent 
disguise of making Eene a painter of fans, instead of, 
like Eousseau, a copyist of music, does not alter the 
intention of the teller of the story (which is to prove 
that the suspicious hermit took offence at what was 
meant for a simple joke) ; it is also evident that the 
story is not presented to us in a form that compels us to 
take it as historically exact. 

Madame d’Epinay’s letter to Eousseau persuading 

+.n mfllrp. Txn’f.Ti rr-rimm anf.li Anf.ip. • 
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Grimm as two years old : ^ in other words, the en- 
deavour to take away from him his employment began 
before he left Paris. But the value of the incident, as 
it stands in the Memoirs^, is that it exhibits the effort 
to lend the appearance of a " pleasantry ” to an effort 
made by Grimm to injure Eousseau in his manual trade: 
thus it shows that the accusation made in the Confessions 
was not an imaginary one. 

Accepting the evidence of the Memoirs for what it is 
worth, that is to say, accepting it as showing us, not 
what was really true, but what Grimm and Diderot 
desired should be believed, we find this evidence 
establishes that Grimm made no disguise of his detest- 
ation of Rousseau : of his endeavours to destroy Madame 
d'Epinay's confidence in and afi’ection for him : and of 
his efforts to open Diderot’s eyes to the abominable 
character of his old friend, for whom, so the Memoirs 
would have ns believe, when Grimm’s influence was 
removed, Diderot in hours of weakness was liable to fits of 
affection. Nor is it anywhere suggested in the Memoirs 
that Volx (Grimm’s double) had any special or personal 
cause of complaint against Rend (Rousseau’s counterpart). 
Not at all ; Rend had introduced Volx to Madame de 
Montbrillant : had sung his praises, and the lady was in 
these circumstances both surprised, and a little, at first, 
scandalized, when Volx appeared to her over-severe and 
harsh in his judgment of his friend. But the cause of 
all this was Volx’s extraordinary moral superiority to 
Rend : and then his penetration into this man’s unreason- 
ableness : and his prophetic insight, enabling him to 
foretell, even before Rend has done anything amiss, that 
he was going to behave badly to all his friends. 

It is useful to notice that this was also the jjosition 
assumed by Grimm in the Literary Correspondence, 
when, safe Rom all contradictions, he gave his explanations 


insisted then upon the fact that Rousseau had not 
personally injured him, or in any way given him private 
cause of offence. 

“ Just nine years ago,” he wrote, in 1766 : “ I found 
myself compelled to break off aU intimacy with him, 
although I had nothing to reproach him xoith rela- 
tively to myself : and although he had never made 
any reproach against me during the tvhole time of our 
liaison.” 

The last clause is a falsehood. Rousseau did reproach 
Grimm with having taken away from him all the friends 
he had given him. But the statement that Grimm had 
nothing to reproach Rousseau with, is literally true. 
Only what the editor of the Literary Correspondence 
does not state, needs to be added ; that he had a great 
deal to thank Rousseau for. When Grimm came as a 
friendless stranger to Paris in 1749, it was Rousseau 
who took him by the hand, and introduced him to 
the Baron d’Holbach, to Diderot, to Madame d’Epinay, 
in short to the whole circle of those acquaintances 
he worked afterwards to transform into Rousseau’s 
enemies. 

But in the Memoirs, whilst it is admitted that Ren^ 
in the first instance introduced Volx to Madame de 
Montbrillant, it is related that Volx’s own upright and 
chivalrous defence of that lady’s reputation, upon an 
occasion when she was abominably maligned, won her 
gratitude and admiration, first of all ; and that these 
sentiments ripened into love. And by the accepted 
method of taking Madame d’Epinay’s narrative as true 
history, the story of Grimm’s duel in defence of Madame 
d’Epinay’s good name is accepted as a real event by 
Sainte-Beuve, by Saint-Marc Girarclin, by E, Scherer, by 
MM. Perey and Maugras ; and indeed by the whole 
group of critics who believe in the essential veracity 
of the Memoirs. Nevertheless, we have to realize that 


aimaes xo xms exxraorainaiy ciuui, so ausoiuxuiy ud 
variance witli establislaed customs and ideas, between 
a Baron, or any other aristocratic personage, of the 
intimate society of the Count de Fricsen — Marshal of 
France, and nephew of the more famous Marshal, 
Maurice of Saxony — and an obscure young German, a 
member of the Count’s household ; at that time, 
entirely dependent for his daily bread upon the Count’s 
protection.^ Nor does Meister, Grimm’s assistant- editor 
irpon the Literary Correspondence for thirty years, and 
the writer of the obituary notice upon him in 1808 which 
has supplied future biographers with their materials, show 
any knowledge of this duel, which, if it had ever taken 
place, would have reflected so much honour upon 
Madame d’Epinay’s champion that it is difficult to 
believe so vain a personage as Grimm would have 
allowed it to be forgotten by the younger man than 
himself to whom he entrusted the details of his career.^ 
Nor does Rousseau mention the incident in the 
Confessions, nor does he even allude to the suspicions 
against Madame d’Epinay wffiich (so the story found in 
the original manuscript of the Memoirs relates) led him 
to write a small novel about the false rejDutations 
created by methods of malicious gossip : a work which, 
published anonymously, “ created a great impression.” 
This last episode the prudent Brunet suppressed in 
the printed work, because he foresaw that if it were 
affirmed that Jean Jacques had published, seven years 
before the Nouvelle lielo'ise, a novel that had made a 
great impression, inquisitive critics would begin to 
inquire where that novel was ? Birt exactly the same 
authority belongs to the story that Rousseau wrote a 
novel in Madame d’Epinay’s defence as to the story 
that Grimm fought a duel to vindicate her reputation : 
or to state the case more correctly, both these incidents 
belong to the same story used to illustrate the different 


although he has only at the time a slight acquaintance- 
ship with Madame de Montbrillant, cannot endure to 
hoar an innocent lady’s reputation torn to pieces by 
malicious libertines, and therefore risks his life to 
defend lier honour, and the vain and selfish Rend who 
hides himself hrst of all, when writing to defend his 
friend and benefactress ; and then, because the book 
makes a stir, claims the authorship of it ; and thus spoils 
the effect it had produced as an impartial argument. 

The date when this incident is supposed to have 
taken place is determined by the death of Madame de 
Julli, Madame d’Epinay’s sister-in-law and confidential 
friend, in December 1752.^ 

Madame de Julli, a very beautiful and very dissipated 
young woman, was seized with malignant smallpox 
and died in five days. Madame d’Efiinay, with the 
heroism that belonged to the epoch, secluded herself 
with the sick woman ; attended to her : received her 
last confidences, carried out her last wishes. In none 
of the contemporary society papers where the tragically 
sudden death of this young woman of fashion is re- 
corded, is found any allusion to the disappearance of 
ornaments after her death, or to the suspicious destruc- 
tion of papers ; or to any duel fought, or to any 
anonymous novel published and afterwards claimed by 
the famous author of the Devin du Village^ in con- 
nection with mischievous rumours about Madame de 
Julli’s friends or relatives. 

Turning now to the Memoirs as the only authority 
for this history, what do we fi.nd ■? First of all we have 
in the 114th cahier of the Archives MS., the impressive 
scene of Madame de Menil and Madame de Montbrillant, 
imprisoned in the sick- chamber. One of Madame 
d’Epinay’s masterpieces this I — “ Autour de chaque fait 

1 Madamo de J ulli was buried in the church of St. .Roch, Ruo Ste. 
TToTiOVi^ ! thfi TnoDYiTrifiDti Iyrv TYiftrriDw bv TE’alcoDet still to bo 



ae u-oncourts jjraise i iinci wnat an amazing -Dime ir is ; 
and "what mingled sensations and emotions of repulsion 
and horror, of tender compassion and fervent respect, does 
this atmosphere, penetrated with its life, awaken in us. 

Madame de Julli becomes, in the Memoirs, Madame de 
Mdnil. She has been the confidante of the heroine : and 
in her turn has confided her own love affairs. So that we 
are in a position to realize who these two young society 
women are, who are shut up together in this isolated 
chamber, with the malignant plague of smallpox, that is 
also one of the manifestations of the century’s corruption. 
In their loveless marriages, their passions and adven- 
tures, their intrigues and rivalships, and in their kinder 
hours of friendship and sympathy, too, we have followed 
them, without suspecting the existence in them of the 
essential qualities that shine brightly here. Now the 
world, where troublesome husbands and inconstant lovers 
are fading figures, is shut out: and by themselves, these 
two women, without religious faith, without wdiat is 
called a moral system — by sheer force of human .sym- 
pathy with each other, and by the aid of the self- 
respecting philosophy which belongs to their training 
(“the method of using reason for one’s happiness”) 
have to face unflinchingly a desperate situation. How 
well they come through it, both of them ! The one 
woman who has to die, and who knows it, struck down 
in the heyday of her pride as a reigning beauty and 
in the fervour of a new passion, yet able to recognize 
the one thing left to her to do — ^to set her failing 
faculties to work “ to stifle regret for all she loses, and 
the grief she leaves behind her.” And there is an 
even finer word of hers than this, the refusal of this 
creature of caprice in the world’s sight, who has played 
with and broken all conventional bonds, to break faith 
with herself at the last, for the sake of the world and 
conventions : and inasmuch as she has no belief in the 
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urges “ it might be as well ? after all, it is only a for ml” 
“ No : the last act of my life shall not be a falsehood.” 

And the otlier woman, also of society, also of faulty 
morality tried by conventional standards, she, too, tried 
by the merely human standard, comes through this crisis 
heroically. Sec her, first of all, forgetful of peril of 
contagion from a disease that for a Avoman of fashion 
miglit mean disfigurement worse than death, entirely 
absorbed by the task of keeping guard over this bed, 
over the peace of her friend’s last hours, and over her 
liberty to die as she pleases. See her intelligently and 
prudently, as well as fearlessly, temporizing with tho 
accommodating Cure, persuading him that kindness, as 
well as his own interests, urge him to keep out of sight 
of the dying woman, and to wait in the darkened room 
for a time ; so that by this dcA'ice the odious law may 
be evaded, condemning the corpse of one who has died 
refusing confession to be dragged on a hurdle naked 
through the streets, and cast in the common sewer. 
See her, when all is over, mastering Avomanly grief and 
terror of death ; and before announcing what has haj)- 
pened, loyally, and without any other watcher than the 
rigid figure on the bed, opening the casket with the key 
given her and braving legal risks and calumny, by casting 
on the fire the compromising love letters, that would 
have left a legacy of sorrow and shame to mourners, now 
allowed to keep unspoiled their heritage of tender regrets. 

Scenes like this in Madame d’Epinay’s Memoirs 
justify their description of “pictures from the life,” which 
do not merely illustrate, but call up before us as true 
and convincing what literal historical statements leave 
incomprehensible and incredible, viz. the contradictious 
of this amazing world. On the one side, the unwhole- 
some physical and social conditions of life ; the inhumanity 
and fanaticism called by the name of religion ; the 
im'usticfi and inbp.n'tftd barbarism embodied as laws : all 


philosopliy, the dignity in face of disaster, the loyalty 
and self-sacrifice in friendship, the courage to meet death 
— so many of the self-respecting virtues, as well as all 
the gracious amenities, of a highly civilized humanity. 
And especially they invest with vivid reality the women 
of this world : such women as Madame dc Julli, and as 
Madame d'Epinay, especially. The pictures leave them 
far from us still, of course, inhabitants of another sphere. 
Yet what pride they give us in them too ! Brave and 
kind women of a world on which the sun has set ; as 
Rousseau said of you, your vices belonged to your time : 
your virtues were your own. 

So that the description of Madame de Menil’s death 
gives us Madame d’Epinay at her best. But the story 
that follows, of the suspicions that attach themselves to 
the heroine because some deeds are missing from her 
sister-in-law’s papers, and of the duel by Volx, and of 
the novel by Rend, are in her worst style : or rather they 
are not by her at all. Both the Arsenal notes and the 
Archives cahiers show that the whole story, with its two 
incidents, has been interpolated as one of the “changes 
made in the fable.” 

Here are the Arsenal notes where we have traced the 
complete history of the susj)icions after Madame de 
Menil’s death : and of the behaviour to her of her friends 
in her period of disgrace. It will be observed that the 
suggestion is that a diamond ring should be missing. 
The alteration from a jewel to documents certifying a 
claim against M. de Montbrillant, is one that would have 
been suggested by the improhabihty of an ordinary theft 
in the case of a lady in the position of Madame de 
Montbrillant. And this improvement upon the original 
idea is a fresh proof that the whole incident was a 
gratuitous invention. 

125. Madame de M^nil has given a diamond to 


He says that what surprises him most is to see how 
eager j)eople are to dishonour others. I have not the 
honour of knowing her. I know sire is rich, she is 
clever, she bears a good name. I have no positive 
knowledge whether she is guilty or no. But it gives me 
a supreme contempt for people who are in such a hurry 
to believe it. One must have poor morals if one believes 
so quickly in the dishonesty of others. And he fights, 
at the Count de Guerrai’s. Madame de Montbrillant 
sends every day to inquire after him. Show the 
impression made on the husband, mother and all the 
family. 

126. Give the name of Chevalier to Volx. 

Desbarres tries to depreciate Volx’s services — it has 
merely made a devil of a fuss. 

125. Describe the role of Rene, who takes these people 
to represent a cavern of thieves. 

He wrote a novel upon public rumours, on the injustice 
of reputations. This work was given without the author’s 
name — made a great impression. Rene ? or Volx ? Then 
Rene names himself, the impression is destroyed. With 
a great deal of talent he cannot endure that others 
should have any. 

These notes refer back to the 125th and 126th ealners 
which have been replaced by the 114th and 115th 
cahiers of the Archives MS. But portions of the old 
cahiers, numbered still as in the references (125 and 126) 
are fastened on to the new ones. 

The story of the duel is in the 115th cahier, enth’ely 
re-written. The story begins with a letter to the heroine 
from de Formeuse, alleged to be in retirement from 
society on account of his wife’s recent death. This is 
suppressed by Brunet, who knew that whereas Madame 
de Julli died in 1752. Madame de Francueil died in 


and represented it as a clever trick on my part, all the 
sharper because I had contrived to cover my dexterity 
with the veil of friendship and devotion : they said, too, 
that my husband had paid me a hundred louis, as a 
reward for the service I had done him. M. Volx at- 
tempted to defend me, by pointing out the reputation for 
integrity and disinterestedness universally accorded me. 

I have not the honour of hioiving her intimately’ 
he said ; ‘ hut she is said to he well off, she is clever : 
people say she does a great deal of good : and that she 
is noble and generous. You will not persuade me that 
in twenty-four hours people change their characters and 
principles : and sacrifice all the advantages of a good 
reputation for such contemptible motives. Admitting 
even that such a thing were jjossible, what advantage, 
gentlemen, could she derive from it ? A hundred louis, 
you say ; and nothing more : for you know that her 
interests and her husband’s are distinct. No, gentlemen, 
no ! I don't believe a word of it : and I will not 
believe it.' 

“ In spite of this, the scandal was found amusing : and 
the general opinion was that I had known very well 
what I was doing when I burnt Madame de Mdnil’s 
papers, and that as I had shared in her intrigues 
perhaps more reasons than one could be found for my 
conduct. . . . 

“At length, M. Volx, thoroughly exasperated, rose 
from his seat, and said — 

“ ‘ Gentlemen, for my part I do not permit myself to 
to judge off-hand when I do not know the facts of the 
case. But of what use is it to have been honest through- 

* Slaclame de Montbrillanb is the speaker. 

^ '* J'iai. peu I’honneur de la connaitro. Jo sais qu’elle eat riche, 
elle a de I’esprit.” (Note, p. 71.) 
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suspicions and calumny ? . . I cannot tell what conduct 
you would have towards me in these circumstances : 
but I assure you, gentlemen, that if to-morrow any one 
of you were accused of a dishonourable action, I would 
not believe it.’ 

“ ‘ Parbleu ! I should hope not, of one of us,’ said a 
guest — ‘ but these people arc a bad lot.’ 

“ ‘ Who says that ? ’ asked M. Volx ; — ‘ Gentlemen, I 
repeat it : I do not knoiu M. and Madame da Mont- 
hrillant intimately,^ and I cannot positively say if 
they are guilty or no : hut upon my faith it gives me 
a supreme contemyot for those who are in such a hurry 
to believe it.’’ 

“The Baron d’Elva, who was tlie only person who had 
spoken affirmatively, rose also ; and said that one must 
have a furiously good opinion of one’s self, to venture 
to express one’s contempt for others, ilf. Volx replied 
that one must have very little honour of ones own, to 
need to believe so guicldy in the dishonesty of others.'^ 

“ It would seem that the reproach struck home : for 
the Baron d’Elva took it to himself. Some other ob- 
servations were exchanged : the Comte do Guerrai 
tried at first to change the conversation, but the Baron 
insisted that he had been personally insulted : and these 
gentlemen left the quarrel where it stood. The two 
antagonists went down into the garden to fight. M. 
Volx gave his adversary a thrust that wounded him 
slightly in the side, and he himself received a wound 
in the arm. The Baron, who thought himself seriously 
hurt, said he was satisfied. Volx threw away his sword 
and helped to staunch his adversary’s wound before 
thinking of his own.” 

^ ** Je no saifl si elle est coupable ou non, mais, ma foi, cela me 
donna un souverain naepris pour coux qui sont si pressds i croiro.’^ 
(Note, p. 7L) 
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We have now the story of the different behaviour of 
Rene, which if it leaves Madame de Montbrillant 
unenlightened, commences to arouse the suspicions of her 
guardian, who is supposed to relate the incident. 

Archives Cahier 115 ; Brunet’s MS., vol. vi. p. 24. 

“Eight or ten days after M. Volx’s duel a sort of 
little novel was published, both agreeably and powerfully 
written, about public reports and the injustice of 
founding evil reputations upon them. The author of 
the book remained unknown : but it could be attributed 
to only a small number of people. This work made a 
great sensation. However it may have been, and 
whether it were the novel which converted people or 
that they had grown tired of discussing Madame de 
Montbrillant, what is certain is that from the time of 
the appearance of the book, she was not spoken of, 
unless it were to pity her, and then to speak of her 
with praise. Desbarres thought he had made a clever 
discovery by attributing this novel to Volx. He had 
fought for Madame de Montbrillant : it was then only 
natural to suppose that he had written in her honour. 
He protested vainly that he had no part in this 
publication. Desbarres, delighted with his own theory, 
published it everywhere. But soon Rene proclaimed 
himself the true author, and the friendship he professed 
for Madame de Montbrillant rendered his opinions and 
his work of no authority : and hence destroyed a great 
portion of the effect it had produced upon the public. 
Madame de Montbrillant herself showed Rene how 
warmly sensible she was of the friendly motives which 
had led him to write indirectly in her favour. I could 
not, however, prevent myself from saying to Rend, that I 
was surprised that when he had succeeded so well in 
his objects, he should have destroyed the good work he 
had done by declaring himself. He replied that he 



“ ‘ 1 should not care to adopt the greater number of 
those given me ; and I do not esteem my own worthy 
to be called by the name of any one else.’ I remember 
that I then said to Madame de Montbrillant that I was 
not the dupe of this sham modesty, and that I suspected 
that, possessed of a great deal of talent himself, he did 
not like to recognize any in other people.” 

The negative evidence that Madame d’Epinay did not 
in her first account give the story of Grimm’s duel, is 
not the only reason for dismissing this improbable 
combat as a pure invention. Attention to dates proves 
to us that the impression supposed to have been 
produced by it, would have only manifested itself after 
a period of two years ; for the liaison between Grimm 
and Madame d’Epinay commenced after the death of 
the Comte de Ericsen, in March 1755. In 1753 the 
affections both of Grimm and of Madame d’Epinay were 
preoccupied — Madame d’Epinay was on the eve of 
presenting M. de Eraneueil with the sou destined, not- 
withstanding his illegitimacy, to become the dignitary of 
the Church described by George Sand as “mon oncle 
par b5.tardise.” Grimm, on his side, interesting the 
public in the character of the heart-stricken lover of the 
opera singer. Mile. Eel, was kept alive only by the minis- 
trations of the devoted Abbe Roynal and J ean Jacques. 
It would certainly have disturbed the effect made, had 
this despairing lover been known to have undertaken a 
duel in championship of another lady : and this consi- 
deration would infallibly have held back Grimm from 
declaring himself, at that time, Madame d’Epinay’s 
champion. 

There is, then, no reason for supposing that it was by 
virtue of his own good sword used against the scandal- 
loving Baron d’Elva, that Grimm arrived at being called 
by Madame d’Epinay her “ chevalier ” : and that being 


deliverer from the baneful influences of her eaiflier friends, 
and especially of Jean Jacques Rousseau. This, again, 
is a legend handed clown by the Memoirs : where the 
severe and scrupulous Volx represents, quite as much as 
the impostor Rene, a mythical personage, whom admirers 
of this work have accepted literally. 

Another assertion, accepted without any examination 
into its correctness, is the one that care for Madame 
d’Epinay’s morals, and for her good name, justified 
Grimm’s “ firmness,” as it is called, when compelling 
her to turn Jean Jacques, in mid-winter, out of the 
Hermitage she had built for him : and to break off in 
anger their long and affectionate friendship. 

If we attend to facts, wc shall find that neither 
Madame d’Epinay’s morals nor her good name suffered 
in any way from her friendship with Rousseau. But 
that, on the contrary, this friendship was her chief title 
to respect amongst her contemporaries. Thus we find 
her writing from Geneva to Grimm, in November 1757, 
before the story of the quarrel had spread, and when 
Jean Jacques was still at his Hermitage. “The people 
here hold me in veneration on accouirt of Rousseau : I 
had to receive to-day a deputation of clockniakers who 
wished to thank me for my kindness to him.” 

In 17 G 3, when M. d’Epinay and M. de la Popliniere 
were dismissed from their posts as farmer-generals, on 
account of their extravagance, the M&noires of Bachau- 
mont, when recording the event mentions, by way of 
claiming sympathy for Madame d’Epinay in this mis- 
fortune, that she was honourably known to the public as 
“ having been for several years the hostess of the Citizen 
of Geneva.” 

On the other hand, it is not cjuite easy to discover 
how Grimm served Madame d’Epiuay’s morals, or her 
reputation, by making her his mistress : and by arrogantly 



tainod at La Chevrette, in the period she described her- 
self as Mes Moments Ileureux; that is to say, in the 
period before Grimm’s tyranny had commenced. 

In the Arsenal Notes, we read : 

175. “ Show in a conversation with Volx at Geneva 
that she is a new woman. Paint Paris : and the conduct 
she is to have in tire future. Discard all love letters and 
expressions of passion — these should show esteem and 
confidence. 143. Dans les lettres cl’Emilie un peu le ton 
dc pupille et cettc confiance illimit^e qui fait tout dire, 
bien, mal, interessant ou indifferent.” 

In the re-written cahiers where these instructions 
are carried out,^ we find the effort made to paint Madame 
de Montbrillant as a “ now woman ” ; and we have Volx, 
in the character of a moral reformer, writing such weari- 
some epistles as the following : 

“ You see, my dear friend, that what you describe as 
your past follies should render your present state more 
precious to you. Everything now announces an improved 
future. You, who can now every night testify to your- 
self that you deserve the homage you receive from the 
honest people who sui'round you, with all the honesty 
you possess, and your cleverness, fortified against the 
poison of wicked and frivolous fi’iends, what woman in 
the world should become more estimable and happier 
than you may be ? ” 

We are glad, from this evidence of the manuscript, to 
be sure that the real Madame d’Epinay had not to endure 
these lectures. 

Here from the old cahier 162 is the letter replaced in 
the new cahier 160 by the one quoted from ; 

“ I write to tell tllee, my Emilie, that I cannot 
accustom myself to the privation of thy presence and of 
the tender effusions of heart I share with thee ! Ah, 




couca 01 my limuy ; but i dare not embrace her: she 
sleeps too peacefully ; I will establish myself near, as the 
guardian of her slumbers. Oh, too sweet and vain 
illusion!” . . . 

It is not a chef-d’ ceuvre of amatory eloquence : but at 
any rate it is well meant. And Madame d’Epina 5 ^’s 
philosophy and hind-heartedness would lead her to 
judge Grimm’s billet-doux by the intention. But one 
feels quite sure that she was no “new woman,” and that 
with all her anaiability, the real Madame cVEpinay would 
not have endured the sermon.s of the reformer. 

But what reason is there for believing that modern 
critics are justified in forming their opinion of Gi’imm 
from the impression produced upon them by the portrait 
of Volx in the Memoirs ? 

It has to be realized that here, too, until comparatively 
recently, judgments of Grimm depended upon the 
critics’ reliance either upon Rousseau, or else upon 
Madame d’Epinay ; because the personage described by 
A. A. Barbier as one of the “ great men of the eighteenth 
century ” was so little recognized in his own day that in 
1791 Ginguene, when criticizing the Confessions, said 
of him “ that he had only become famous through 
Rousseau’s Confessions," 

We have this fact also stated by E. Scherer in his 
biographical study of Grimm : 

“ Grimm’s fame,” writes M. Scherer, “ came late. 
With the exception of two celebrated works,^ in which 
he appeared associated with events of a private and 
personal character, his name holds very little place in 
the memoirs and correspondence of the epoch. Voltaire, 
who supposed him to have been a Bohemian of race, 
only knew him late in the day, and in Switzerland. 
Marmontel had been a guest at the bachelor dinners 
given by the young secretary of the Count de Friesen, 
but he only mentions them. From the gallery of por- 



memoirs of the Abbe Morellet there is the same silence 
about Grimm ; all the more unexpected in a friend of 
Diderot’s, a partisan of Italian music, and a constant 
guest in literary salons. Morellet only mentions Grimm 
once, as having seen him at the Friday afternoons of 
Madame Necker, and he forgets him in the list of the men 
of letters whose acquaintanceship he had made at the house 
of the Baron d’Holbach. And the reason is not diiScult 
to find. Grimm’s value as a writer, and his literary 
reputation to-day, are founded upon a correspondence 
that was intended to be kept a secret ; and that remained 
one until 1812. One understands then what happened. 
The Grimm lue hioiu escaped the notice of his contem- 
poraries. His celebrity was a posthumous one. Lot us 
add that, even for us, his personality continued indistinct. 
For a long time he was neglected in the researohes made 
to discover interesting personages in the period when he 
lived. No important study was dedicated to him except 
two articles by Sainte-Beuve in 1853,^ articles of great 
value, as are all of those by the same pen, but in which 
the critic confined himself exclusively to a literary 
judgment of his precursor. The fact is, information was 
wanting. A sort of anonymity continued to cover this 
personage. One had said everything one hnexu about 
him tvhen one had summed up the stories told hy his 
enemy and by his mistress : as for the Correspondence, 
no one was in a mood to undertake either a rigorous 
analysis of these numerous volumes, or the complete 
examination of them ; without which it was impossible 
to appreciate the thinker, the critic, the writer, and 
under all these aspects, to discover the man.” 

Nothing can more exactly represent the situation 
than the last sentences. Critics would not take the 
trouble to really study Grimm’s Literary Corresp) 0 'nd- 
ence: and no other information about his personality 
lav onen to them but two directlv onnosite accounts. 



Samte-Beuvo, recognizing this situation^ conlined him- 
self exclusively to a literary judgment of his precursor. 
It has been seen that, on the contraiy, the author of 
the Cans cries gave his readers his conviction “that, 
between these two painters of Grimm, Rousseau was a 
liar,” and the author of the Memoirs a painter from tlie 
life. “ Grimm" wrote Sainte-Beuve, “ as he ajopears 
to me through the description given by liis friend,’- is a 
just, upright, firm man, formed early to face the world, 
having small esteem for mankind as a whole, judging 
their characters ; having none of the false views and 
philanthropic illusions of the time, Let us beware of 
judging him by Rousseau’s testimony ; Jean Jacques 
never forgave Grimm for having at a glance penetrated 
him and his incurable vanity,” 

In the same way, Grimm appears to Mr. Morley (and 
most probably as a result of the description given by 
Sainte-Beuve) “judicious, collected, self-seeking, coldly 
upright.” “ He had that firmness and positivity,” writes 
Mr. Morley “ which are not always beautiful but of 
which there is probably too little rather than too much 
in the world, certainly in the France of his time, and of 
which there was nothing at all in Rousseau. Above all 
things, he hated declamation. It is easy to conceive 
how Rousseau’s way of ordering himself would estrange 
so hard a head as this.” 

The “ hard-headed, coldly upright, sternly righteous ” 
Grimm of modern critics is a mythical personage created 
in the image of Volx of the Memoirs, in the same way 
that the sophist and impostor Jean Jacques is a mythical 
personage created in the image of Rend Let us see 
whether the mythical Grimm of the legend can survive 
exposure to the light of historical evidence. 

The sources of new information about Grimm ex- 
plored by B. Scherer are his private letters to Catherine 
of Russia, published in 1878 by the Imperial Historical 



Society of Russia; and liis private correspondence with 
Louise Doroth4e Duchcsse of Saxe-Gotha, discovered and 
printed by M. Maurice Torirneux in the sixteenth 
volume of his admirable edition of the Corresponclance 
Litteraire. 

We may accept M. Scherer’s ap]n.’eciation of the 
leading characteristics of Grimm’s personality revealed 
in the documents where neither Rousseau nor Madame 
d’Epinay Irad anything to say ; these leading character- 
istics arc, not positivity, integrity and hatred of 
declamation — they are “flexibility of mind (la curiositd 
d’esprit), and want of measure and delicacy in flattery.” 
Now flexibility, and intellectual curiosity arc excellent 
qualities in a critic : but they arc not qualities which 
prove him innocent of deceit when he entirely misrepre- 
sents the ideas and methods of an eloquent writer whom 
personally he detests. 

As for the other leading characteristic of want of 
measure and delicacy in flattery, we may quote some 
instances of it, in order to decide whether hatred of 
declamation, integrity, and righteousness actually were 
the causes of Grimm’s natural antipathy to the prophet 
of sincerity, independence and simple life, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. 

One of Grimm’s first patronesses amongst royal 
personages was Louise Dorothde, Duchess of Saxe-Gotha. 
In 1759 he seized the opportunity of a journey pro- 
fessedly undertaken to console the Marshal de Castries 
in an illness, to establish personal relationship with his 
patroness; and henceforth, independently of the Literary 
Correspondence, he kept up a private commerce of letters 
with the Duchess. Grimm’s letters discovered by M. 
Maurice Tourneux in the Archives of Saxe-Gotha, where 
the last editor of the Correspondance Litteraire found 
the manuscript after which his fine edition was made, 

are verv intp.restino' to ns • not nnlv benanse thev exhibit 



one, warning tliat Ins metKods of treating Rousseau in 
the Correspondance were disiDleasiug to her : and would 
very likely offend Frederic. 

“ I recognize the goodness of my ' Divine Sovereign,’ ” 
wrote Grimm, on the 1st May, 1768, “in all she says 
about Jean Jacques Rousseau, and I receive her declara- 
tion as the most flattering mark of her esteem. Alas, no 
need to urge me to frankness, I who for eleven years 
have exercised the difficult task of expressing my judg- 
ment, rightly or wrongly, before the most enlightened 
princess in the world, and who, bound by the obligations 
of haste unavoidable with periodical work, am obliged to 
give my impressions without deliberately weighing them ; 
I, in short, from whose hand the pen would fall imme-. 
diately, if your highness did not grant mo the indulgence 
I stand in need of. The favour with which your high- 
ness honours the works of my old friend Jean Jacques 
should be a special reason for rendering me timid and 
cautious ; but I have the presumption to believe that if I 
could explain myself at length upon this subject in the 
same room where once I sat at the feet of your highness, 
where I would always wish to be, perhaps my ideas would 
be found more in accordance with those of the one whom 
I adore than she now believes. For certainly I do not 
dispute the talent of the most eloquent writer, the most 
seductive pen, of the century ; nor am I astonished at 
the prodigious impression these talents have made on a 
number of the most enhghtcned people. It is perhaps a 
fault in me that Rousseau does not please me. But the 
reason is, that I only love a philosopher who writes in 
good faith ; deceit and subtlety are insufiferablc to me, 
either in people or in books. Here, Madame, you have 
my confession of faith : which I depose at the altar of 
goodness and wisdom, which has become flesh, like the 
Word, and wo have seen it, and its image is always 
present with us ; if St. John does not put it this way, 



On other occasions this “ honest man,” who discovers 
subtlety and deceit in Rousseau, “embraces the feet of his 
divine Sovereign as the ancients embraced the altars of 
^propitious divinities ; ” on her birthday he transforms his 
chamber into a chapel where he celebrates the worship of 
the being he adores. Her letters he receives with “ the 
blissful slmdder that precedes the most delightful sensa- 
tions,” etc., etc. 

Through the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, Grimm endea- 
voured to arrive at the favour of Frederic, who through- 
out showed himself contemptuous of the personality of 
the obsequious editor. His paper he deigned to receive, 
but, as Grimm pathetically complained, forgot to pay for. 
In his correspondence with the Duchess, Louise Dorothee, 
Frederic shows his impatience at the flatteries dealt out 
to him by Grimm, and makes it a condition that he shall 
be spared them in future. 

“ The periodical journal you deign to send me,” he 
writes to the Duchess, “ is well written. I know the 
author by reputation. He wrote Le Petit PropMte, 
and is a clever fellow, who has formed his mind in Paris. 
But if he wishes to go on sending me his papers, do, for 
mercy’s sake, beg him to spare me his compliments.” 

Grimm does not seem to have taken the hint, but 
Frederic continued to receive his paper, until, in 1767 
(probably as a result of the circulation of the false letter 
about Rousseau attributed to the “ King of Prussia ”) he 
declines to remain a subscriber. The following year, 
however, the editor went in person to solicit Mai'cus 
Aurelius — Trajan — Julian — Frederic — as he calls his 
more illustrious than geiierous patron, to renew his sub- 
scription. Frederic consented to receive the Corre- 
spondance Litteraire again, but it does not appear that 
he ever paid for it. 

“ Unfortunately for Grimm,” wrote E. Scherer, “ this 
Marcus Aurelius — Traian — Julien — Frederic” of his, had 



him M. de la Grimmaliere, And when Catherine gives 
him the honorary title of Eussian Colonel, says mockingly 
that he had yet to hear of his military exploits. . . . 
But the more our distinguished flunkey is honoured by 
the royal pleasantries, the more gratifled he is. He 
called himself already the ‘ drudge ’ ^ of Catherine ; he 
is only too happy to become the ‘ butt ’ ^ of Frederic’s 
humour.” 

But it is especially in his private correspondence witli 
Catherine that one is able to convince one’s self how 
very far from the truth are those critics who conceive 
that sobriety, integrity, and hatred of declamation were 
the qualities in &imm which constituted the “ radical 
incompatibility ” between himself and Eousseair. 

“ Grimm suffers,” his biographer E. Scherer admits, 
“from the revelation of his miserable abjectness as a 
flatterer of Catherine. His humility becomes baseness 
and his flattery extravagance. Grimm asks to bo 
counted in the number of the dogs belonging to the 
Empress. He is only an earth-worm and he is giad of it. 
‘I am all the more fit,’ he says, ‘to crawl at her feet.’ 
There are two styles this gross flattery affects : the 
description of the religious worship he pays Catherine, 
and of the emotions which her favours cause him to ex- 
perience. ’ 

The Empress has a chapel in the hotel of the Chaussee 
d’Antin,® where she receives from the whole family 
rehgious homage ; the principal dates in her life — her 
birth, her accession to the throne, her coronation, etc., 
are celebrated by festivals. Everything that emanates 
from her excites transports of gratitude and cries of ad- 
miration. When he has just received the portrait of his 
Sovereign — “ the revered image,” he writes, “ has been 
received with the same ceremonies and the same devo- 
tion with which Count Louvarez celebrated the reception 
of the order of Anr1r4.. li'iYeA'nt; that T rlirl nnt 


communicate, I may boast to have laughed, wept, and 
had as he had the appearance of a man beside himself. 

“ It is, however, impossible that the reception of the 
order can have caused him the same sort of joy and 
gratitude that the venerated image has caused me — for 
I am exhausted, annihilated ! Why, oh why, did not 
I communicate, and in the two elements, as he did before 
touching the revered image ? This pious act might 
perhaps have given me the strength to support my joy, 
and not to fall crushed by the weight of my gratitude ! 
Blessed be she, full of grace, who has deigned to accord 
her drudge this priceless image of the immortal one.” 

“Not a letter from the Empress,” writes E. Scherer, 
“ that does not call forth these dithyrambics. Grimm, 
when he has received one of these epistles, ‘ weeps,' by 
his own account, ‘like a calf ‘ The earthquake of Lisbon 
is a game of marionettes, when compared with tlie 
agitation of his transports,’ etc.” 

In order to discover where, as a matter of fact, lay 
the radical incompatibility of character between the 
“ drudge ” of Catherine, and the well-satisfied “ butt ” 
of Frederic’s mockeries, and J. J. Eousseau, and especi- 
ally where the causes of the bitter hatred of the flatterer 
without tact or measure for the eloquent prophet of 
sincerity in speech and life, stand patiently revealed, 
let us consider, in comparison with Grimm’s rapturous 
letters, Jean Jacques’ reply to the King of Poland, who 
ha,d in a most friendly and even respectful way, attacked 
the First Discoiirse. 

“ I ought perhaps,” wrote Eousseau, “ to commence 
by thanking rather than by replying to the author who 
has honoured my Discourse by answering it ? But 
what I owe to gratitude shall never make me forget 
my first debt to truth : nor shall I forget either that 
on all questions where truth and reason are concerned, 
men return to natural conditions and recover their 



iar as tjaey anect the question, ne honours me with 
praises, and here he opens to me a field where I might 
easily out-do him ; hut between us there is here, too, 
little just proportion, and a respectful silence about the 
objects of our admiration is often more becoming than 
indiscreet praise,” 

In a note, Eousseau adds ; 

“ All princes, be they good or bad, will always be 
either basely or insincerely praised, whilst courtiers 
and men of letters exist. As for those princes who are 
great men, their praises must be more moderately given 
and better chosen. Flattery ofiFends their virtue, and 
praise may even injure their glory. I know that in my 
eyes Trajan would be a grander figure if Pliny had not 
written about him. Had Alexander really been what 
he wished to appear, he would not have thought about 
his own portrait or statue ; and he would only have 
allowed a Lacedemonian to deliver bis panegyric, at the 
risk of missing one altogether. The only praise wmrthy 
of a great king is the praise he receives, not from the 
mouth of mercenary orators, but from the voice of a free 
people. ‘ In order that your praises should please me,’ 
said Julien, ‘ I should need to know that, if I deserved 
it, you would dare to say the opposite.’ ” 

The purpose of this criticism, it has been often said, 
is historical and not psychological — to establish the 
facts of the conspiracy against Eousseau, not to examine 
the motives of the conspirators. At the same time, 
it may be said that for subtle students of human 
character, the old problem of Eousseau’s perplexing 
personality, which remained insoluble because it pre- 
sented to us the task of reconciling essential differences, 
is now replaced by the problem of G-rimm’s hatred, in 
Eousseau, of a man who had never injured him and who 
did not cross his path ; a problem capable of solution 
by psychologists who study in him the exasperation, 



form of abject idolatry of rank and slavish respect for 
conventions) by an unworldly man of genius, for whom 
rank and conventions were illusions ; and who en- 
deavoured to see the laws of character, and the purposes 
of life, as “in themselves they really were.” 
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(Prom n medallion iti tlio Musenm of tlie Hotel do Chiny, 'Paris.) 
Died 1702 
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THE ' CORRESPOND ANCE LITTERAIRE’ 


THE CAMPAIGN OF CALUMNY FROM JUNE 1762 TO 
MAY 1767 

Grimm’s Literary Correspondence has now to be 
examined, in order to establish tlie assertion that this 
secret journal was made to serve the purpose of the 
plot to create a false reputation for Rousseau amongst 
his contemporaries ; and to stir up against him enemies 
and persecutions in all the countries of Europe where 
his works had made him famous. 

The employment of Grimm’s journal as the instrument 
of this conspiracy can, it has already been said, be most 
convincingly studied in the period when the author of 
Emile was actively persecuted by the French and Swiss 
Governments ; that is to say, in an epoch when calumnies 
about his character, and false reports of his book, were 
calculated especially to injure him, to rob him of pro- 
tectors, and quite possibly to imperil his liberty and 
even his life. 

Before entering upon the study of this campaign of 
calumny, it will be well to clearly recognize the cir- 
cumstances of the man secretly attacked. 

When, in May 1762, Emile was published, Rousseau 
was living at Montmorency, in the little house that 
may still be seen there, where he had taken up his abode 
in December 1757, when dismissed by Madame d’Epinay 
from the Hermitage. In 1758 had appeared the Lettre Cl 
d’ Alemhert; and, in 1759, the publication of the Nouvelle 
Heloise had made its author the most famous and best- 
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tte greatest people in the land, bad not helped the 
impression Grimm and Diderot had intended should he 
produced by their repudiation of Jean Jacques, as 
undeserving of the notice of honest men. 

With all these enemies amongst men of letters, Eous- 
seau had committed an imprudence, by leaving an open 
door to any censor on the alert, in the method of 
producing Emile. All his earlier works had been printed 
in Holland, and only introduced into France after they 
had passed the censorship. Acting, however, upon the 
recommendations of the Duchess of Luxembourg and of 
Malesherbe who at the time held the post of President 
de la Librairie, in other words, of public censor, Eous- 
seau had consented to allow his Emile to be printed in 
France. It was denounced immediately after publication 
to the Parliament of Paris as an irreligious work ; and 
on the 9th June, 1757, the Parliament issued a decree 
condemning the book to be burnt by the public execu- 
tioner, and the author, if found upon French territory, 
to immediate arrest. The Prince de Conti, warned in 
time, sent down word to Montmorency on the night of 
the 8th June, warning Eousscau that the decree would 
be issued next day, and that he had better escape before 
it was served upon him. 

There can be little doubt that Eousseau’s best plan 
would have been to undergo the arrest, and sentence, that 
would probably have meant a short term of imprisonment. 
But against his better judgment (and certainly against 
his own interests) Eousseau let himself be persuaded by 
the Duchess de Boufflers, that he owed it to the Mardchale 
de Luxembourg and the President de Malesherbes to 
avoid arrest — and with it the inevitable disclosure that 
the prohibited book had been printed in France in 
accordance with arrangements made, not by the author, 
but by these highly-placed personages. 
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moment that he consented to leave France), Rousseau 
reached Yverdun in the canton of Berne on the 14th 
June. He believed himself perfectly secure in Switzer- 
land. But four days after his arrival, he heard that 
Emile had been condemned to be burnt also by the 
Council of Geneva, and that he was also to be arrested 
if he returned to his native city. 

On the 9th July, 1762, that is to say, when he had 
been less than a month at Yverdun, he was informed 
that, on the following day, the Senate of Berne would 
issue a decree against him banishing him from their 
estates. In order to be beforehand with the order, 
Rousseau left Yverdun the same day, and reached 
Metiers Travers on the 11th July. Metiers, in the 
province of Neuchatel, was Prussian territory. Immedi- 
ately on his arrival, Rousseau wrote to the Governor of 
Neuchatel, Lord-Mareschal Keith, asking whether or no 
Frederic would grant him a refuge. 

“ My Lord,” he wrote, “ a poor author, proscribed in 
France, in his native city, and in the canton of Berne, 
for having said what he thought useful and true, seeks 
a refuge in the states of your king. Do not grant it me 
if I am a guilty man ; I do not ask for grace. But if 
I am only an oppressed man, it would be worthy of 
yourself and the king not to refuse me fire and water, 
that elsewhere is denied me.” 

The Governor of Neuchatel replied immediately. 


Colomhierf 12th Julijy 1762. 

“ Sir, I have written to the king for his orders about 
your retreat in this country. In the meanwhile, live in 
perfect security. I should be very glad to be able to do 
you any pleasure, or to render you any service, for I 
admire your talents and I respect your virtues. . . 
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“ Sir, I have received tlio reply of the kiii'^, and lie is 
very glad to give a refuge to pcrsccutod virtue.” 

A sentence in this letter is Avorth quoting in jiroof of 
the fact that Grimm’s mischievous hint to Voltaire Jiad 
taken eflcct, and also by way of proof that lloUHsoau 
did not imagine the influences that were used to stir up 
enmities against him in his native city. “1 have just 
had a visit,” wrote Lord Marcschal, “ from a minister 
who is a great admirer of you and of your liook. 1 
have been shown a letter from Lerue wliicli accUHe.s 
Voltaire of having stirred up the ve.vatious measures 
against you at Geneva; and if the letter .spealcs tlie 
truth they are now sorry for it, and angry with the 
poet.” ^ 

We are now able to understand Ilousseau’.s situation, 
and the effect calculated to have irpou it, of the “ kind 
of biography” of the proscribed author, secretly cir- 
culated by the editor of the Gorrcspoiidfciicc^ /Mtariiirr, 
six days after the Parliament of .I’aris had seat out its 
decree. 

* Soe Lefctres do Milord Mar6cbal. Struckoincn-Mi)ullou, vol. ii. 
p. 64. 
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FIRST ACT 

Con'espondancQ Litteraire, Ibth June, 1762 

“ 'Uhe storm, wliicli liad been gathering ever since the 
appearance of M. Rousseau’s book upon education, has 
now broken. At tiie demand of the public prosecutor, 
the Parliament of Paris has decreed the arrest of the 
author, and condemned the book to the hro. Tliis 
sentence was given on the 9th of this month, and M. 
Rousseau fled on the iright of the 8th. It is supposed 
that he has talcen the road to Switxicrland. 

“This writer, famous for his eloquence and eccen- 
tricity, lived at three leagues from Paris, in a little town 
once called Montmorency, but now called Enghien, be- 
cause it is the capital of the duchy of this name, belong- 
ing to the house of Condo. . . Near the small town of 
Montmorency is a castle wliich belongs, I believe, to the 
Duchess of Choiseul ; but the life-rental of it has been 
bought by the Marshal and Duke of Luxembourg. During 
the four years that Jean Jacques Rousseau had resided in 
this part of the country, he had occupied sometimes a 
little house in the town, sometimes an apartment in the 
chateau. He had left ctU Jids old friends; amongst whom 
I shared the most intimate 'place tvith the p)hilosopher 
Diderot ; and had replaced us hy peo'ple of the highest 
rank. I shall not attempt to decide if he lost or gained 
hy this exchange ; but I believe he was as happy at Mont- 
morency as a man so full of bile and vanity could con- 
trive to bo. In the society of his friends he had found 



companionshi 2 ) painful to him : whilat at Ilontmoranry, 
he enjoyed, ivithout rimlnj, the flattery of the moi<t du~ 
tinguished and greatest 2')eople m the kingdom, to say 
nothing of a croivd of amiable women, who ‘paid him 
court. The role of an eccentric is iihvays a success, in 
the case of a man who has the patience and courage to 
sustain the part. Jean Jacques Rousseau, had s}H‘nt 
all his previous life in running doion great ‘jwople : hu 
notv he professed that he had found virttie a-nd friend- 
ship nowhere hut amongst them. Both, tliesc extrcnics 
were equally philosophic. Whilst amused by his pre- 
judices, I used often to laugh at him. He had an ugly 
dog which he called Duke, because ho said it was snap- 
pish and small like a Duke. When he was at the CliA.teau 
of Montmorency he changed the name from Duke to 
Turk. This disguise had somathiug cowardly about it, 
it would have been worthier of the role talccui up by (,ho 
citizen of Geneva to leave the dog his name as a )ne- 
mento of an unjust prejudice once hold by his master. 
Thus he might even have turned it into a tribute to M'. 
de Luxembourg, by saying to him — ‘ you have taught 
me to know what a duke really is ; and have put right 
my false notions about men at court.’ It is hard to 
believe that people are really indifferent to higli rank, if 
they make too much fuss about it. The true philo80])]ier, 
whilst showing respect to rank, can forget it. Esteem is 
due to personal qualities ; and let Joan Jacques say wliat 
he will, it is not inconceivable that one may be a prince, 
and yet have great virtues. I sometimes took pleasure 
in using his own weapons against himself. One day, he 
related to us, with a triumphant air, that when leaving 
the opera on the day of the first reprosentation of the 
Devin du Village, the Duke dcs Deux Ponts ^ had c.ome 
up to him with the greatest politeness saying, ‘ Will you 
allow me, .sir, to pay you a compliment ? ’ and that lu'. 


When he said this, every one was silent. At length, I 
took it up, and Sedd, laughingly, ‘ Illustrious citizen and 
co-sovereign of Geneva, inasmuch as there resides in you 
a particle of the sovereignty of the republic, permit me 
to call your attention to the fact that in spite of the 
severity of your principles, you cannot refuse to a reign- 
ing prince the same respect clue to a water carrier ; and 
that if to a civil speech from such a person, you had 
replied with such roughness and brutality, you would 
have had reason to reproach yourself with a piece of 
unjustifiable impertinence,’ Since those days, and at 
the Chateau of Montmorency, he has said as much evil 
of the philosophers as he used to say of great people : 
but I don’t know whether the great people have, in their 
turn, taken up the cudgels for the philosophers ? 

“ M. Rousseau has been unhappy nearly all his life. 
He had reason to complain of fate : and instead, he 
complained of men. This injustice is common enough 
in people who, to timidity of character, join superlative 
pride. They suffer when seeing that their neighbours 
are more fortunate than they are ; without realizing that 
if their neighbours were unfortunate, it would not help 
their own case. People of this sort flatter tho.sc whom 
they have dealings with, but comfort their spleen by 
abusing the human race. . . One of the chief misfortunes 
of M. Rousseau is to have reached forty years of age 
before discovering his own talent. In his youth he 
learnt for some time the trade of an engraver. His 
father having had the misfoi-lune to hill a man, had to 
jly from Geneva (ivhere he worhed at luatclmiahi^ig), 
and abandoned his children. Jean Jaccjnes was given a 
home by a woman of rank in Savoy called M. la Baronne 
de Warens. She made him abjure the Protestant re- 
ligion and took care of his education. This woman was 
possessed by tastes for alchemy, which ruined her : she 
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nothing less than a man of intelligence ; he saw noiic in. 
his secretary ; and to-day is full of astonishment at the 
reputation M. Eousseau has made for himself with his 
writings. These two men had nothing in common to 
keep them together : they soon separated ; each pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the other. M lioum'au re- 
turned to Paris, penniless, unhnoivn, ignorant of Ins 
own talents ; seeking in frightful straits for some means 
to escape from dying of hunger. At this time, liis .solo 
occupations were music and poetry. Ho puhlished a 
dissertation on a method he had imagined for expressing 
musical notes by numbers. This method had no .sureess 
and his dissertation loas read hy no one. He after- 
wards wrote the words and music of an opera which ho 
called Les Muses Oalantes, and could never get it repre- 
sented. On this occasion he had many (pnirrels with 
Eameau; and took it seriously to heart that he could 
not get his opera performed. In this epoch, he oeevpied 
himself also with a machine hy the aid of which he 
hoped to learn to fly; he merely .succeeded in making 
attempts, which did not succeed : hut he was nei'er cured 
sufficiently of this notion to cdloiv his project to he 
treated as a chimera. Thus his friends who have .such 
faith in him, may one day yet see him .soaring in the 
air. In the midst of all those failures ho finally I'lttachcd 
himself in the capacity of secretary and literary assistant 
to the wife of a farmer-general, once famous for her 
beauty. The humiliations and restraints he endured in 
this position contnbuted not a little to emhiUer his 
character. 

“ The philosopher Diderot, with whom at tliis time ho 
became intimate, was the first who opened his eyes to 
his own talents; and the Academy of Dijon having 
proposed the famous question of the influence of letters 
upon morals, M. Eousseau treated the suhjoct in a 
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adojDted. U'j) to this date he had been fond of com^oli- 
ments, gallant, ivith honeyed manners, that became 
tiresome by excess of politeness : suddenly he assumed 
the mantle of a cynic, cmd having nothing natural in 
his character, he threiv himself to the other exto^eme. 
But %vhen pouring forth sarcasms, hehneio hoio to make 
exceptions in favour of those ivith whom he lived; and 
he kept still, with all his hrusqueness and affected 
cynicism, a good deal of Ids old art of paying elaborate 
compliments, especially in his dealings with women. 

“ When assuming the livery of a philosopher, he quitted 
the service of Madame Dupin ; and made himself a 
copyist of music ; professing to exercise this trade like 
any simple loorkman, cmd to earn by it his bread : for 
one of his follies ivas to speak evil of the trade of an 
emthor ; and to follow no other himself. I advised him 
at this time to make liimself a limonadier ; and to set 
up a cafd in the square of the Palais Royal. This idea 
amused us for a long time. It was no more extravagant 
than many of his own ; and it had the advantage of 
being gay, and of promising him an honest fortune. All 
Paris would have desired to see the cafii of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, whicli would have become the meeting-place 
of every one famous in letters. But this folly having a 
practical side to it, was too sensible to be adopted by the 
citizen of Genova. 

“ He went to pay his country a visit ; and returned 
discontented at the end of six weeks. He re-abjured, 
during his stay at Geneva, the Roman faith ; and re- 
made himself a Protestant. Upon his return, he passed 
two or three years in the society of his friends, as happy 
as it belonged to him to be, making books, and making 
believe to coj)y music ; but when he was well off, he 
could not possibly keep quiet. Madame d’Epinay 
having in the Forest of Montmorency a small house 
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it luas no longer possible to him to live in this horrible. 
Perns ; and that hence,forth only the woods and solitude 
could ‘supply him ^vkh a refuge, from men. Sucli a 
refto'e suited no one less than the man witli lii.sliok lioad, 
and\is melancholy and impetuous tcmjK'.raimmt. lie 
heecmeareal savage; solitude turned his head more 
than ever and soured his temper until he became 
dissatisfied with himself and with (:d[ his friem Is. J/e 
came out of his forest at the end of six months, haring 
quarrelled with manJdnd at large. 

“ It was then that he cstahlishcd himself at Mont- 
morency, where he has lived until now, with all the huno 
his talents and eccentricity brought him. 

“Here are the principal epochs in tlie lile of tliis 
celebrated writer. His private and doinestie_ life would 
not make a less curious history; but itis written in tl\o 
memory of two or three of his old friends, wlio from 
respect for themselves have written it nowhere (dse.. 

“ It is affirmed that he has passed the last few days in 
convulsions of despair and grief at the, vonseguenecs of 
his work He believed himself securo from pc'.rsoeution 
on account of his relations with people of the higliost 
rank. He could not believe that the I.hirlianmnt would 
venture to attack him seriously. I understand him well 
enough to know that ho will be inconsolabh', all his life 
to be no longer in a country whoso faults niid abuses ho 
exaggerated constantly. It is said lie has taken the road 
to Switzerland. He ivill not go to (reneva, for one of 
his inconsequential acts is to praise his eouiUry to ifie 
skies, whilst secretly detesting her ; and to lore, Paris 
passionately whilst overwhelming her with reprobation 
and abuse.” ^ 

It has been said that the date of the decree of the 
Council of Geneva was 18 th Juno, 1702 . 
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the editor of the Correspondance, gives, with the news 
of this fresh condemnation, a malicious notice of the 
condemned book, Emile. He has also his own comments 
to make upon the probable motives and proceedings of 
the author under sentence of arrest. In his first notice 
Grimm had affirmed that Eousseau would not seek a 
refuge in his native city, because he secretly detested 
her ; in his second, he suggests this sower of mischief 
probably tuill go to Geneva now, with the purpose of 
defying her magistrates, and stirring up vexations for 
Voltaire ; — in other words, Grimm prepares an angry 
reception for Rousseau in his native city, in the event 
of his going there. 

“ The Council of Geneva,” wrote Grimm, “ has ordered 
the Contrat Social and Emile to be burnt ; and the 
author, should he present himself there, to be brought 
before the magistrates, and called u|)on to answer for his 
opinions. This proceeding may induce M. Rousseau to 
return to his native city. In a democracy he would be 
certain to find partisans ; and to enter Geneva in defiance 
of the Council, would be more exciting than to go there 
if no one opposed it. He could probably make himself 
the leader of a popular party. Should such a combina- 
tion come about, M. de Voltaire may find himself 
disturbed and annoyed even in his retreat at Les 
D^lices.” 

In his professed criticism of the prohibited book, 
Grimm, not satisfied with entirely misrepresenting the 
author’s expressed opinions,^ attacks him personally, as 
a plagiarist, who has stolen from him, Grimm, the 
original conception of giving a treatise upon education 

' The falsification of Ilousseau’s writings by Grimm and the 
effect his supposed criticism has liad in creating the impression that 
the most lucid of writers is obcuro in his meanings, or that his 
books teem with contradictions, will be dealt with later on. The 


iu the form of a novel : and as an impostor, avIio has 
no belief in tlie doctrines ho promulgates. 

When stealing, by Grimm’s account, his projocrt, tlic 
plagiarist, however, had not known how to handle it 
properly. 

“ I should have taken good care,” wrote the editor of 
the Gorrespoyidance Litteraire, “not to call my treatise 
upon education by that name : nor should 1 have stamped 
it as a didactic work, by stuffing it with clal)oratc 
principles and methods. On the contrary, J. should 
have done my best to hide the purpose of my work, 
under the simple interest of the narrative. M. Koussiiau 
has felt bound to make his work a mixture : lialf a story, 
half a didactic treatise. I vontura to think that (cs I 
had conceived it, the hook would have had more. the. 
air of a ivorJc of genius: and in any case it would not 
have given the impression of pedantry, which disfigures 
the book of the Citizen of Geneva. Thus author has 
taken pleasure in contradicting in his treatise several of 
my ideas, which he knew, upon this important subject : 
but not in a manner that alters my views. ’I'he only 
leading idea of mine he has retained is the one (d' not 
speaking to his pupil of religion or of God before the ago 
of reason : at fifteen years of age, my young man hiul 
never heard the name of God pronounced — assuredly 
he would never have taken that name in vaiji. . . . 
M. Rousseau’s great fault is his ivaut of natmudnoss 
and truth ; another even graver fault is his constant 
had faith. _ One may count upon it, that M. Rousseau 
is always right when most men are wrong, and always 
wrong when most men are right ; for ha soaks lass to 
speak the truth than to say and do differently to other 
people.” 

Rousseau^ had reached Motiers Travers on the I ’I th 
July, and it was on the IGth August only that the 
Governor of Neuchatel received 1 
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Emile has attacked him in his writings. Rousseau, as a 
matter of fact, had condemned Frederic as a promoter 
of wars : and had said of him : “he thinks as a philo- 
sopher but he acts as a king.” Grimm’s notice con- 
tained also the falsehood that Rousseau (who quitted 
Motiers before the sentence against him was served upon 
him) had appealed to the Senate for indulgence. 

“The Council of Berne,” wrote Grimm, ^ “has also 
condemned the works of the Citizen of Geneva and 
ordered the author to withdraw from the territory of 
the canton. Vainly has M. Rousseau sent a petition 
to Berne : he ivas compelled to obey the decree and has 
taken shelter in the principality of Neuchatel. Here, 
then, he is under the protection of a prince ivhom he 
made a profession of hating because he happened to be 
the object of public admiration. There is in this very 
hook a very indiscreet and very violent passage on this 
subject : but that tvill only be another reason for 
Frederic to respect the misfortunes of J. J. Rousseau 
and to protect a famous ivriter in spite of his oivn 
follies:’ 

On the Ist September Grimm favours his abonne's 
with another criticism of Emile, where one meets with 
the invariable affirmations about Rousseau’s bad faith, 
lack of naturalness, extravagance ; and the unphiloso- 
phical and unpractical character of his doctrine. 

The commentary ends with a malicious personal thrust; 
in this case meant to support the baseless charge that 
Rousseau had behaved with ingratitude to his old friends. 

“ What I should also wish could be effaced from this 
book upon education,” writes Grimm, “is the strange 
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very rich and very stingy, lauiKihod Inrtli upon along 
terrible attack upon the human Tim philoHophor 

Diderot, who was present, stopped liini in the niiddlc of 
his speech : ‘ Where do yon liud all the evil you say 
of men ?’ he asks. ‘ In myaclf,’ replied lldmoud. At 
least, here was frankness.” 

Here is what Grimm dcscrihc.s as an apology for the 

ungrateful i — ^ 

“Ingratitude,” wrote tlio author i)f Anw/e, “would 
he more rare if benefits on terms of usury were less 
common. One loves those who do one </ood ; the senti- 
ment is a natural one. Ingratitude is not in the Immiiu 
heart ; but self-interest is ; and there aiu fewer ungrate- 
ful receivers than thero are interested hene.faetors. If 
you sell me your gifts I shall bargain, ove.r their price: 
but if you really sell what you pretend to giv(!, you arc 
guilty of fraud; it is because it is given gratuitoiisly 
that a gift is inestimably precious. '.I.'lm lieart receives 
laws only from itself; by trying to bind it, you make 
it free of obligations to you : you bind it to you, by 
leaving it free. Who over saw a man forgotten by his 
benefactor, forgot him ? On the contrary, lie spciaks of 
him with pleasure, ho cannot think of him without 
tender emotion ; if hy accident ho find the oi'.easiun to 
render him some unexpeeted service, how gliul ho is 
to show that he has not forgotten what luis hee.n done 
for him; with what inner joy ho satis/ies has gratitude, 
with what delight, with what transports he exclaims, 
‘ Now, my turn has come 1 ' Hero is the true voice of 
nature : never did a true bonofit Icavo one wlio rotunved 
it ungrateful.” ^ 

Taking Eousseau’s arrival at Metiers as tlm first stage 
reached in his epoch of pcrsocution, our iiupury must lie 
into the truthfulness or falsehood of this commentary 
which follows the author of JtJmile along the jiath of his 


not ill-treated ” by Grimm, need not bo answered other- 
wise than by comparing the statement with the facts. 
But if we take the grounds of other critics — can the 
theory stand, that the editor of this Correspondance 
IdUcraire said what he thought about a man he heartily 
disliked, and about books he did not appreciate ? 

This theory is untenable ; for if we examine what 
Grimm does say about Eousscau, and compare it with 
what he knew to be true about a man with whom he 
had lived on terms of intimacy for eight years, we shall 
realize that, admitting the distorting effects of personal 
antipathy and hearty dislike in the way of twisting 
facts out of their true shape and proportion, Ave cannot 
attribute to these agencies the power of creating belief 
in gratuitous falsehoods. 

Nor can it be maintained that even about the events 
of Bousseau’s early life, Grimm, who did not make Jean 
Jacques’ acquaintance until he was thirty-seven, ihay 
himself have been misinformed. The falsehoods told, 
prove that the editor of the Corresp>ondanca Litteraire 
used for his materials the confidences which his old 
friend must have given him in the days of their intimacy. 

1. Thus : it was a falsehood that Eousseau’s father had 
killed a man, and, flying from justice, had abandoned 
Jean Jacques in childhood to be brought up by a woman 
of rank. It was true, as readers of the Confessions 
know, that Isaac Eousscau, wdioin his son always described 
as an excellent citizen as well as a good father, had, as 
the result of an unimportant dispute with a fellow-citizen, 
been condemned to a shortterm of imprisonment; which, 
as he esteemed the sentence unjust, he refused to under- 
go, and consequently, that he had quitted Geneva and 
taken up his abode at Nyons, putting his son at school 
ivith the pastor LamJjercier at Boissy. Whether or no 
we asree with the oninion of the author of the Con- 


with the monks at Turin on their version of ( Jluircli liistory, 
and to astonish the Count do Gouvon by his knowledge 
of obsolete Freneli verbs, that dean .laeqiies, who at 
six years old found Plutarch’s lives more entertaining 
than novels, was not a neglected ignoramus, who owed 
his elementary education to the charity of Madame de 
Warens. 

2. It was a falsehood that, during the first tliirty 
years of his life, Rousseau had reason to complain of 
fate, and had instead complained of men, ^ llis early 
manhood spent in Savoy, at Annecy, Olunubdri, and Los 
Charmettes, was, the author of the OouJhdonN is never 
weary of insisting, the happiest period of his life. 1 )uring 
this period, he also frequently repeats, he received nothing 
but kindness, sympathy and affection, from all who 
surrounded him. 

8. It was a falsehood that when Roiisscaii arrived in 
Paris with his System of Musical Annotation, iii 1741 
(that is to say before, and not after, his experiences as 
secretary to the French ambassador at Vimicc), “bis 
Dissertation was read by no one, and that ho remained 
penniless, unknown, ignorant of his own talents, seelcing 
in frightful straits for some means to cscaiie from dying 
of hunger.” Rousseau came to Paris provided witli good 
introductions, which procured him the interest in his 
scheme of R4amur, President of the Acaddmio dcs Scinnoos. 
On the 22ncl August, 1742, ho had the honour of reading 
before the Academy his dissertation upon modern muHie. 
The Academy accorded him a cortificato, “ full of fine 
compliments,” says the author of the Confess ions; “but 
behind which one could recognize that they thought my 
system neither new nor useful.” But if bis now system 
of musical annotation did not enrich him, it served to 
introduce him to intellectual and sciontific leaders of 
contemporary opinions in the brilliant Paris of the 
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by this moans, the acquaintanceship with them was 
already formed, before I became one of them.” 

4. It was a falsehood that the humiliations and 
restraints Rousseau endured as Madame Dupin’s secre- 
tary did much to embitter his character. Readers of 
the Confessions will recollect the episode which com- 
menced the acquaintanceship between Jean Jacques, at 
twenty-eight years of age, and Madame Dupin. 

The beautiful Parisian woman of fashion received the 
young, inexperienced and susceptible musician from 
Savoy when she was at her toilette. “Elle avait les 
bras nus, les cheveux dpars, son peignoir mal arrangd ; 
cet abord m’dfcait tres nouveau ; ma pauvre tete n’y 
tint pas, ct bref me voila epris de Madame Dupin.” 
She shows interest in his book, discusses his musical 
projects, scats herself at the piano, and accompanies 
him, keeps him to dinner and gives him the place next 
her ; in short, turns his head I The simpleton Jean 
Jacques writes her a love-letter ; gets snubbed as he 
deserves, and — one would expect, dismissed for ever 
from Madame Dupin’s list of acquaintances ? Not at 
all. The lady undertakes him, as her proteg4 first of 
all ; afterwards she becomes his constant friend, inter- 
ested in his concerns, and seeking his counsels in her 
own difficulties. Nor was it only with Madame Dupin 
herself that Rousseau became a confidential friend and 
an adviser. M. de Francueil, Madame Dupin’s step-son, 
was the first lover of Madame d’Bpinay ; and it was 
whilst the liaison was in its tender period, that de 
Francueil recommended Rousseau to Madame d’Epinay’s 
friendship. Madame de Chenonceau again, who was 
Rousseau’s constant friend, was Madame Dupin’s daughter- 
in-law. And it was the request of this lady that he 
would draw up for her some rules for the education of 
her son, which first suggested to Rousseau the idea of 


Madame i^upm as wmi ^ i u was 

a libel which the editor of the Oovrr-spoiuhtn.cc lAUamire 
endeavoured to support by a lualieious anecdote given 
in his secret journal some years later. _ In l/Gi), when 
recording the death of M. Dupin, (Iriunn seized the 
opportunity of recalling the fact that liousseau had 
been his wife’s secretary. 

“A curious anecdote,” anirmcd the editor, “is that 
Madame Dupin entertained once, a, wetik at dituicr, 
Fontenelle, Marivaux, Mairan, and other nie.n of talent ; 
and that upon this clay, Eouasoau was givcm a, lioliday, 
so far were they from suspecting wha,t he. re.ally Avas.” 

In 1778, this “curious anecdote” is ro[)roduc.cd by 
La Harpe, who is oxidaiiiing Rousseau’s allegtul sour 
dislike of other men of letters. 

“ He did not forget,” wrote La llarix’., “ tlial, wlicn 
he was M. Dupin’s clerk, he did not dine, at Lalile upon 
the day Avhen men of letters met tliero.” 

It will be noticed that the legend has progressed. 
Rousseau has sunk in tho social scale from, a “ seciretary ” 
to a “ clerk” {un commis). He is not “ given a holiday,” 
but he “ does not dine at table ” with his ])ett(’.r.s. 

By Rousseau’s own account, Maclanic Dupin, and other 
women of society, before ho l)ccame famous treated liiin 
with the courteous friendliness which l)elonged to the 
polished manners of the epoch. In .1.747, tluil, is to say 
three years before the first Discmirm nuule. him famous, 
Rousseau pas, seel the autumn in tho (JluUeaii of (Jhenou- 
ceau, possessed by M. Dupin. “ One amused one’s self 

^ See Meroure de Franca, 1778. Tho artiolo containiiifc thie 
anecdote is one of those reproduced in A. A. Havluor’H FappUmonl 
au cows de Litlh'aUure do La Harpo. Tho story tliat ItounHoau was 
excluded from Madame Dupin’s table when sho ontortained inon of 
letters has been taken seriously by tho largor iiumbor of inodorn 
critics. 



much in this fine abode,” writes the author of the Con- 
fessions ; “ one fared sumptuously, and I beeame as stout 
as any monk. Music was going on all day, and I com- 
posed several trios. Also there were private theatricals, 
and I wrote, in a fortnight, a comedy in three acts, 
called, L’ Enrjagemeni Temeraira, which will bo found 
amongst ray papers, but which has no other merits than 
much liveliness. I also composed whilst here several 
other small Avorks, amongst others some verses called the 
AlUe do Sylvie, from the name of an avenue of the park 
on the banks of the Cher. And all that was done 
without discontinuing my work on chemistry,^ and what 
I did also for Madame Dupin.” ^ 

Here certainly was a secretary who was not treated as 
a dependent, nor subjected to humiliating restraints by 
his employers, nor refused by them a place at their table 
when they entertained men of letters. 

As for the assertion that Eousseau’s character had been 
embittered by material hardships or by consistent mis- 
fortunes, the author of the Confessions always declared 
that the epoch of his celebrity was the starting-point of his 
real misfortunes. Poverty and the fear of jaoverty, he 
affirmed, had never the power to affect him permanently, 
or to leave behind them painful impressions. Notwith- 
standing, then, the vicissitudes he had undergone during 
the first thirty years of his life, they had left with him only 
romantic and delightful memories. The seven or eight 
years that preceded his leap to fame, spent at Venice 
and in Paris, were amongst conditions of life distasteful 
to him; but throughout these years, he had enjoyed the 
friendship, and trusted in the sincere affection, of the 
same men of letters who became, after his success, first 
his secret, and then his open, enemies. And notwith- 
standing his precarious fortunes, his intimacy in two of 
the most brilliant hmiHes in Paris, the hmises of M. 


ancesMp of some very cliatiiiguishod porsonagoH ; amongst 
others of the Due clc Richelieu, the Daron de I’lum, and 
the young hereditary rrinco of Saxe.-Ootha, in whoso 
household, Grimm held a dopondent po.sition wlion, in 
1749, Rousseau, as a visitor to the Prinec'., first made his 
acquaintance. 

We have arrived now at a period whoi Grimm’s state- 
ments were made in direct contradiction of facts per- 
sonally known to him ; wo may allirm — ; 

1. That the editor of the Corrcsixindfcnrc LitUrairc 
knew it to he false that Rousseau was unknown in 
literary circles before his first Dimmrur. made_ him 
famons, Grimm knew this all the liottcr, beeausint was 
to Rousseau that he owed his own introduet.iou to Diderot, 
to the Baron d’Holbach, and to Madame d’lCiiiiuiy. 

2. Grimm know it to ho false when he. allirmed that 
Rousseau “ only professed to exereise the trade of a 
musical copyist, whilst in reality lie followed no other 
trade than that of an author." 

3. Grimm know it to bo false when he, said that 
Rousseau “persecuted Madame d’Epimiy to loud liiin 
the Hermitage.” 

4. He knew it to bo false that Rousseau hceamo a real 
savage at Montmorency, that living in the country 
turned his head and soured his temper. 

5. He knew it to be false, and he himself tells a 
different story in 1767, that in the society of liim.solf 
and Diderot, Rousseau had found friendship and esteem; 
and that it was the envious Joan Jacques, who, heeauso 
he had felt their superiority in talent, had abamloiied his 
old friends; and had replaced thorn by people of the 
highest rank, viz., the Duke and Duclioss of Luxem- 
bourg. 

6. He knew it to be false when ho maintained that 
Rousseau, in his intercourse with groat people, was guilty 


Poland may serve to show that Eoiisseau did not use 
with princes an offensive tone that would have been im- 
pertinent if employed to a water carrier ; and a letter 
of his to the Duchess of Luxembourg ^ proves that he 
did not profess to believe that virtue and friendship 
were found only amongst people of high rank. Grimm 
also knew it to be false that Eousseau had called the 
little dog (that was his faithful companion during his 
stay at the Plermitage, as well as at Mont Louis) ‘ Due/ 
because “ it was mean in appearance and snappish in 
temper.” 

Finally, if Grimm, four years after his rupture with 
Eousseau, did not Jcnoiv it to be false that Jean Jacques 
had passed the last days before his flight in convulsions 
of despair, his affirmation that this was the report, shows 
the same effort to bring his old friend into contempt, as 
the other statement he did knoAv to be false and calcu- 
lated to injure the fugitive in the estimation of his 
ahonnds in Geneva, that whilst praising his native city, 
Rousseau secretly detested her. 

As for the implication that the private and domestic 
life of a man, already painted in every other capacity 
as false and hateful, concealed worse secrets than had 
been already revealed, Grimm knew this to bo false also. 

So much then for the truthfulness of this kind of 
biography. If wo examine what is the consistent 
purpose pursued, and the general impression these 
separate falsehoods arc meant to produce, the first 
object stands out clearly ; it is to convince the kings, 
ministers, dukes, duchesses, countesses, marquises, etc., 
for whom these secret communications were especially 
prepared, that this man of base origin, bitter experi- 
ences, soured temper, and envious and treacherous dis- 
position, is the natural enemy of great people and hater 
of authority ; that, as a founder of sects, an inflamer of 



therefore cannot be protected witliont poril to public 
order. But outside of the iniincdiiite end of strength- 
ening the hands of Rousseau’s porseeu tons, and of stirring 
up fresh persecutions for him, we discover in Grimm’s 
in.sistence, on all occasions upon this great “ defect ” of M. 
Rousseau that “ he is never natural,” and that, all his pro- 
fes-sions, actioms and writing, s arc so many illuslirations 
of his " bad faith,” the consistent and stcndily pur,sued 
endeavour to build up for him the pre-ap])()intcd 
reputation of “ a monster of falsity, wearing the di,sguisc 
of a prophet of truth.” 

In this advocate of sincerity of speech and Him])licity 
in manners, who himself always acts a part (wliether as 
the too honeyed flatterer of groat pcojde he detests ; or as 
one who puts on the mantle of a cynic, ])ni; “under his 
affected hruscprencss keeps a good de.jd of bis old iu'b of 
paying elaborate compliments, csjx'.cially in bis' deiiliugs 
with women ”) ; in this preacher of indepeiideuee and of 
the distiuctions to bo made between happiness and wiinltli, 
between nobility of character and social rank, who adver- 
tises himself by professing to earn his bread by a trade 
he does not practise ; and who, openly rei'using ponsions 
and patronage, persecutes his friends for seere.t services 
and refuses them all gratitude ; wlio abandonH bis old 
friends out of envy of their superior talents; ami runs 
after great people in order tliat ho may basic in their 
favour and enjoy tboir compliments without rivalry; in 
this professed devotee of solitude and a eountry life, who 
to gain notoriety leaves Paris, but after ciglitcien months’ 
habitation of his Hermitage becomes, fur want of tlio 
excitement and adulation ncce,ssa,ry to liiin, a nusanthro- 
pical maniac, at war with mankind at largo and wlio has 
quarrelled with all his friends — wc liave the first 
defimte sketch of thoimpo.stor Joan Jacques, who difrors so 
essentially from the Jean Jacques painted by d'klschermiy, 



say, of the Eene whom we discover, by the examination 
the Archives and Arsenal manuscript, has been altered 
m the commencement of his history onwards ; and 
Fers then essentially, also, from the Eene originally 
in ted by Madame d’Epinay. 


(HrAI’TKU, 11 

SKCONl) ACT FUUM (702 TO I?!).') 

RoUvW.AU, luuloT t,ho iiroLi'i'.I.iou of lA'i-di-ric., cnnHidorcd 
liiniBolf aafo at Moticvn 'I’m-Vfi'.^. II is foHitlo.iic.o. here 
was, during two years, lirighleucil hy tlii’. (’,nrdi;d and 
affectionate terrus of his inliniafy willi (lie (Invernorof 
Ncuchatcl, fjOvd-Marshal Ktdih ; and we. have, the 
Count d'E.sehornay’.s evidene.iri l.o piaive. that iluring this 
time persecution and exile, had nut rohhed him of 
chccrfulnc.ss, nor destroyed his ludiid' that ultimately 
juiStico would be done, liiin. Ne.vert.lieless tlii'si*. three 
years at Mo tiers, from August 1702 l.o He.ptemhe.r 1765 
were years of coml)at. 

On the 25th August, 1702, appeared a Mandate, against 
Emile, issued liy the Archbishop of Paris, (IhrisLopher 
clc Beaumont. 

Rousseau’s LcUre. ii Cli rial impin' ilr Evturinonl, his 
reply to the donuneiatiou of his hoidc as “ erroneous, 
impious, blasphemous and luu'td.ie.al," is one of the finest 
and most impressive of his shorte.r luudcs. It liears the 
date November 17G2, but appeared only in March 17(!3. 
Coudemned at once by the Ihirliatnent of I’arls, the 
letter was also, to Rousseau’s sore. diHappoiutmeut and 
grief, condemned by the Coumul of tleiieva. This 
sentence, and the fact that though Lhei’ii had biam much 
discontent amongst his follow-citizcns at his ill- treatment, 
there had been no formal protest against tlui illegality 
of the proceedings against him, tleeithul llousseau to 
resi^ Ms title of citizenship. 



Village of 3Iotieh«-Trav£rs. (From a photograph. ISOV.) 

For a «lftscription of the Val do 'IVavers and of ifotier.'^, sec in J. J. Botissean*s CoiTespoiideiice 
a manuscript letter to Marechal de Luxemhourg, 2S Januarj' 1703. 

[To face paoe lU. 



tinguishccl by its tone of respeotfal rogret and digiiilied 
self-restraint. _ 

“I ha,vc striven,” ho wrote, “to do iioiiour to (,lic name 
of citizen of Gronova. ,l liavt', tenderly loved iny eoiu- 
jjatriots and have neglected nothing that I could do l;o 
earn their love in inturn. But here no one could have 
failed more hopelessly than J have', done. . 1 , would now 
seek to satisfy them even in the hatre.d tliey hear nio. 
The last sacrific.c I can makt'. is that of a nanu! that was 
very dear to me. Hut, sir, if J Ix'.coine a strangciv to 
my country I can never hec.ome indille.rent to lier. I 
shall continue alwtiys attached to her hy tender 
memories, and shall forget nothing 1 owe her ])ut her 
outrages, hlay she always prosper, may her glory 
increase, may she a1)ound in citizens, better, and above 
all, happier than I.” 

Rousseau’s resignation of his title, of eitizenship created 
intense excitement amongst his admirers. 

A group of inlluoutial burgluu-s and citizcuis now 
undertook, too late ii_i tlus day, tlio organizatiem. of a 
legal movement reeogui zed a,s amongst the couHtitutional 
rights of tho iuliabitants of Genova, demanding tlm 
reconsideration of tho decision of tho Gouueil, Rousseau’s 
correspondence shows that, far from oneouraging tins 
demonstration of citizens and Imrghers, lie did his best 
to dissuade his personal friends and relations from taking 
any part in it. Ho admitted that if these represonta- 
tions had boon mado before lie luul alidicatcd iiis 
citizenship, he should have considered the proof of tho 
sentiment of Ids compatriots towards him, a sullieicnt 
reason for remaining one of them. But whereas no 
ppression of public ojiiuiou in Genova had shoAvn 
indignation at the injustice of Ids coudoranation by tlic 
Council for ton. mouths after that event, ho had felt 
bound in honour to renounce tho name of citizen ; and 



another character. And tlu', _ ar])it.riU'y rc'.rn.sal of the 
Council of Twenty-Five to c.ousidor the petition of a largo 
number of citizens and burghci-H that the. legality of the 
sentence condemning the autlior of bhuih'. Hhould be 
examined by a general Couiudl, heeame the oeension of a 
popular protest against the usurpation l)y the Lessor 
Council of the authority to nullify,_l)y what was called 
le droit negalif, the representation of a sunicient 
number of citizonsj who appealed back from the Council’s 
opinion to a general Council. 

In Deconibor 17G3 appeared Los Lettros da la 
Campagne, a work defending the couduc.t of tlu'. Council 
of Geneva in the measure taken against Tlousscau. The 
author of these letters was tlui Procureur-Ceueral Tron- 
chin, brother of the famous Doctor Tromdiiu — who had 
once professed himself a devoted admirer of Rousseau’s; 
but who, introduced byJoan.TacqucH to M adame d’J'lpinay, 
became her partisan after the quarrel between the lady 
and her former friend. Tronchin was not only Madame 
d’Epinay’s doctor, but also, as his letters to lier testify, an 
ardent admirer of this fascinating woman of the world.* 

Rousseau’s reply to the .rrocureur-Gdudral ’I'rouchin’s 
Leitres de la Cfcmp^agna was published in Doeember 
1764, under the title of LeUves do la MoiUagne, 
Tronchin had maintained that the Council of Geneva 
had treated the author of Emile, not only with perfect 
legality, but with special leniency. Rousseau made 
it his task to establish by irrefutable proofs that the 
Council had not only shown exceptional severity, but 
had violated the laws of the Constitution, in its 
treatment of him — so that oven had he been guilty of 
the offences with which ho was charged, his condemna- 
tion would have been unjustly pronounced. In the 
second and third letters, ho appealed to the principles 
and historv of t.lio T?.Afo'i’m 
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dealing with the authority of miracles as proofs of 
divine revelation, are of extreme value to the student 
of Eousseau’s philosophy, and of his position as the 
inaugurator of what is usuallj'- called the modern 
spiritual attitude towards these questions. In the two 
last and longest of these letters, Rousseau, leaving his 
own case on one side, considered the peril to the 
liberties of the Republic of the usurpation by the 
Council of the droit negatif : in other words, of the 
right to reject, without examining them, the representa- 
tions of a considerable number of citizens, demanding a 
general Council to reconsider the decision of the Lesser 
Council. 

Immediately on its appearance, Rousseau’s reply to 
the Letters from the Country was condemned to be burnt 
at Geneva, at Paris, and, this time, also at the Hague. 

An episode that took place between the publication of 
the Letters from the Country and Rousseau's reply in the 
Letters from the M'ountain, helj)3 us to remember, what 
this monotonous record of persecuting edicts and 
denunciatory mandates tend to conceal : the fact that 
the author of Emile and of the JSfouvelle Ildloise 
continued, notwithstanding decrees of Parliament and 
the calumnies of secret enemies, the most admired and 
revered writer of his day. 

In the Contrat Social, Rousseau had written : “ There 
is still in Europe one country open to legislation, and 
that is the Island of Corsica. The valour and constancy 
with which this brave people has recovered and defended 
its liberty, entitle it to the happiness of finding a wise 
legislator to teach them to preserve it. I have a 
presentiment that this little island will one day astonish 
Europe.” 

On the 31st August, 1764, the banished author of the 
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had shed its Diooti to oouaui. u uxiram irora t,ius letter 
will sliow how far Grimm’s professed belief in Keusscau’s 
" bad faith ” and the extravagant luiservic.eableuoss of lus 
doctrines was from being the prevailing opinion. 

“You mentioned Corsica, sir, in your CouLrat 
Social," wrote Butta-foeo, “in a most Jlattering way 
to our country. Such praise from a, pen so aineero as 
yours is calculated to produce (unulatifui, and a do.siro 
to do better things. It has suggested tho strong wish 
that you would be the wise legi.slator who would 
assist the nation to maintain the liberties obtained 
at the cost of so much blood. I recogni/e, of course, 
that the task I dare to p);oHS you to uudtu-tiilce 
needs the special knowledge of details to givi'. j'ou 
a full understanding of our position. But, if you deign 
to accept this charge, I should supply you with all 
the light necessary ; and M. I’aoli, Gemu'al-in-e.hief, will 
use his best endeavours to send you from ( lor.sieai all tho 
information you may want. This distinguished chief, 
and indeed all ray compatriots wlio have tlu^ advantage 
to know your works, share ray desire; and Uw. miii- 
merits of respect that all Muropc has for yon, and 
which are due to you upon so many yrounds” 
Rousseau’s reply to this letter is datcul tiiilnd Septem- 
ber, 1764. It shows that ho was touched and delighted 
to receive this testimony of tho confldenco felt iji him 
by the Corsican chiefs ; and that ho seriously desired to 
weigh their proposition ; and, if possible, to servo them. 
In these circumstances, no more signal proof could bo 
found, that the love of notoriety attributed to him by his 
epmies was entirely foreign to his disposition, than liis 
silence upon the subject of this flattering oiler. On the 
15th November, his letter to tho Prince of Wirtemborg 
shows that the Prince himself has asked for itdbrraatiou 
about a report, probably gathered from Grimm’s Covre- 
spondance of that month. 



me to work at drawing up for tlicm a form of govern- 
ment. If tins worlc is koyond luy power, it is not 
beyond my zeal for tlicm. Hut it has to be realized 
that this is an ontcrprisc to bo carefully meditated 
upon ; and which needs all sorts of preliminary con- 
ditions to ]nako it possible, and especially, before under- 
taking it, one has to know what France intends to do 
with these poor people. In the meanwhile, I believe 
General Paoli merits universal esteem and rcsj)cct, 
because, being the master, he has addressed himself to 
one whom he Iciiow wcdl woidd admit of no master 
superior to the law, except in time of war. I should 
be ready to consecrate my life to their service ; but I am 
not ready to expose myself to useless loss of time. We 
shall see what will happen.” 

The reasonable observation that Ijcforo sotting oneself 
to the work of framing a constitution for Corsica, it was 
wise to see whether France intended to allow tlie little 
island to have one, or to keep her independence, proves 
that the “extravagant Eousscau” whom Mr. Morlcylfnew 
so well — on this occasion, at any rate, showed much 
more sense of tlie diiforonee between reality and dreams 
than, as we shall presently discover,^ did the positive 
and judicious Grimm, who, “ above all, things,” so Mr. 
Morley considers, “ hated declamation.” 

Lie SliNXIMENT DES OI'I.’OYENS. 

On the 6th January, 1765, Rousseau sent to his 
publisher, Duchesne, in Paris, the cojiy of the detest- 
able libel, entitled, f^scntimants das Ciioyens, whose 
author is now known to have been Voltaire — hut the 
accusations made against .Rousseau in connection with 
alleged ill-treatment of Madame Levasscur, and the 
abandonment of his children, must have bean based 
on remorts ni/nen Volta, ire either In/ Grimm or In/ 


Mountains ; hero aro tho Hontiinc'nts upon them of this 
town. One is sorn/ for a Inudlir : Init whrn Im folly 
turns to fuiy one in-.s- him 'iijk Tolrnince^ which is a 
virtue, would otherwise become (c vice. 

“Wo pitied Joan Jacques Bousscau, ci-devant citizen 
of our town, when he was only liooLo.d at tho opera; 
and made mock of on the stage ; and repro.scntcd there 
as walking on all-fours. True, this disgrace reflected 
a little upon us. It was hard for a Ctouovcse tu-riviug 
in Paris to bo humiliated by tho sc.orn lusapcd upon 
a compatriot. Some of us warned him, but did not 
succeed in correcting him. Wo forgave', liim his novels, 
in which decency and modesty were as little respected 
as was common-sonso. Our town was in other days 
famous for tho pmrity of its morals and fur solid 
works, which attracted foreigners to our Academy. 
It was the first time that one of our citizons became 
known as the author of books wliich olfondod mo- 
rality, which were despised by rospocitablo people, and 
which piety condemned. But when tliis author intro- 
duced irreligion into his novels, our magistrates wore 
indispensably compelled to iinitato those of Paris, and 
of Berne, who in Ac first case sentenced him to arrest, 
and in the second case banished him. But the Council 
of Geneva, mindful of compassion, as well as of justice, 
left open a door of repentance ; so that tho c.ulprit might 
return to his country and obtain his grace. But to-day 
is not her patience rightly exhausted, when ho dares to 
publish a new libel, wherein he furiously outrages the 
Christian religion ; the reformation, which he professed 
to believe in, and all the ministers of tJic gospel ■?.... 
Is it allowable for a man born in our town to ofi’end in 
this way our pastors, of whom so many are our dear 
mends and relatives ; and who so often aro our con- 
Bolpsl Let us consider who it is that treats tlmm thus. 
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plays, hissed from the stage. Is it a good man, who, 
misled by false zeal, indiscreetly reproaches other virtuous 
men? With grief and shame, we find we have to 
admit that it is a man who bears about upon him the 
disfiguring marks of his debaucheries; and who, disguised 
as a mountebank, drags after him, from village to village, 
and from mountain to mountain, the unfortunate wretch 
whose mother he let die of hunger ; and whose children 
he exposed on the doorsteps of a hospital, whilst reject- 
ing the offer of a charitable person to take care of them, 
thus abjuring all natural sentiments, as well those of 
humanity as of religion. Here, then, is the man who 
presumes to offer advice to his fellow citizens, etc.” 

When enclosing this libel, Rousseau added this concise 
comment : 

“ I wish to make as simply as possible the declaration 
which this article seems to require from me. Never has 
any one of those shameful illnesses spoken of by the 
author soiled my body. The complaint I suffer from 
has no sort of conncctioar with these maladies : I was 
born with it, as the persons, still living, who took care of 
me in my childhood, can testify. The nature of this 
complaint is known to MM. Malouin, Moraud, Thiery, 
Daron and C6me, who at different times have treated 
me. If they have observed anything indicating de- 
bauchery in me, I beg of them to denounce me ; and to 
make me ashamed of the device I have chosen. The 
well-conducted and generally respected person who cares 
for me in my infirmities, and consoles me in my afflic- 
tions, is only unfortunate because she shares the fate of 
a man who is uirfortunate. Her mother is at the present 
moment alive and in good health, although of an 
advanced age. I have never exposed, nor caused to be 
exposed, any child at the door of any hospital or else- 
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can bo obtained. Upon ibi.s [itwHage, ! will only say 
that, short of mnrder, 1 would vathev have boon guilty 
of what tho author accu.se.s me of than have, written it.” 

“ The first elFoct of the. .hi'.tter.s from the, Mountain,” 
affirms Rousseau in tho. Uonjvssious, “ was very peace- 
able. I sent a copy to M. d(i Montmollin,^ who nuido no 
objection to it. Rut from Geneva, from Ihjrue, perhaps 
from Versailles, tho fire or cxeiti'iiient .soon spread to 
Neuchatol ; and especially to the Val de. 'I'ravers — where 
before any open movement amongst the pastors had 
begun, they had commenced, by uuderhaiul moans, to 
stir up the people against me.” 

When our examination of the C<>rr<‘i<iHm.d(iiirc f/ille- 
raire has commenced, we shall know whenc.o (lamo the 
rumour about the irreligious and abominably subversive 
doctrines contained in a book exce.ssivcdy dillie.ult to 
obtain. On tho 12th March, IZG.’’), tho “Venerable 
Class,” as the Neuchatol pastors in eommittcio wore 
called, hold a meeting to consiihu’ whet.luu- or no tho 
author of tho Letters from the, Mounlalu should bo 
excommunicated. A letter from Loi'd-Marsluil Jvoith, 
addressed to tho Rrocurcur-Ge.neral Meuron, informed 
the “ Venerable Class” ollicially, tlia,t any measures of 
a persecuting character taken against a distinguished 
writer to whom Frederic had accordtul a refuge in his 
principality of Neuchatol would be extrumoly dlspUiusing 
to the King. In these circumstanceH tliu “ Venerable 
Class” dared not proceed immediately to tlu! exe-om- 
munication of Rousseau ; but they summoned him to 
appear before the Consistory on tho 29 Ih March; and 
to undergo an examination as to his doetriucH at tho 
hands of tho pastor of Mo tiers, who, to viudic.atc liitu- 
self from the charge of hav.ing too indulgently admitted 
the author of jfiWle to the Sacred Tiihlo, now showed 
hunself especially zealous in his d(uuin(‘.i!i.Lions of tho 


appear, upou tlic grounds that, as a layman, lie was not 
accountable to the Consistory for his opinions upon 
matters of faith, hlis objection was supported by the 
Chatclain of the Val dc Travers, the Government otiicial 
with autliority to decide the legal aspects of the case. 
The pastor of Motiers was also admonished ; and warned 
that persistence in these proceedings would lead to the 
suppression of the grants he received from the Govern- 
ment, and, possibly, to his dismissal from his charge. 
M. de Montmollin, whilst professing to withdraw from 
all public action against Rousseau, continued to excite, 
by his sermons and lettersj the animosity of his parish- 
ioners against this “ anti- Christ," inflicted upon the 
pious people of Ncucliatol after he had been repudiated 
by all other Christian states. Rousseau could no longer 
walk in the country without being insulted and threat- 
ened by the peasants ; and on the 7th and 8th of 
September, at the timo of the fair at Motiers, and when 
the police were engaged with the maintenance of public 
order, his house was attacked ; and his life, and that of 
Thbihse, endangered by showers of heavy stones hurled 
through his windows ; one huge stone having been 
flung with such force as to break oj)cn his bedroom 
door in such a way that, had the occupant of the room 
been at the moment attempting to escape, he would 
inevitably have been killed on the spot. The Chatclain, 
summoned by a neighbour, arrived with the guard in 
time to save Rousseau from positive injury; but his 
report to the Council of State, and the report of the 
Procureur-Goneral, drawn up the following day, describ- 
ing the condition of the premises and the missiles used, 
aft'ord indisjDutable evidence that Rousseau did not 
exaggerate the evil disposition towards him of the assail- 
ants. Tliese documents, published from the original, pre- 
served at Nouchatel, and in Berlin, have been reproduced 
b\r ^ IVT RAri-limirl nnri bv M. Albert .bans P.ns.^ 



On the lOtJi ocptemucr, L-iousacau iciu ivioiiiors, and on 
the I7th reached tlio Island of Saint Pierre, in the Lake 
Bienne. Ho was allowed to rcinaiu there just a mouth. 
On the 17th October ho received an intimation from the 
Senate of Berne ordering him to quit the island that 
lay within their territory.^ Ho wrote., iti the weariness 
of those constant wanderings (that his ill-health, ad- 
vancing age and poor means, rendered especially cruel), 
to ask to bo imprisoned in the place of rest, that this 
solitary little island was to him, rather than to l)o 
driven from it. This favour was refused him. On the 
28th October ho loft Bienne ; and on the fith November 
he reached Strasburg; his intention tluiu being to accept 
the invitation that, through Lord-Maiaic.hal Keith, thou 
with the King, Frederic had made him, of a refuge 
near Potsdam. 

We have now to sec what part was taken by the 
editor of the Correspo7ida7ice LiUcremv in the attacks 
made upon Rousseau during his residence at Metiers ; 
and what responsibility can l)c traced lionus to him for 
the calumnies which excited the (dergy and populace of 
Motiers against an illustrious exile'. ; to whom their 
sovereign had accorded a refuge ; who was on friendly 
terms with their Governor, and whoso quiet a, ml blame- 
less life and charitable habits not only gave no cause of 
offence, but helped to lighten the burthens of his poorer 
neighbours. 

The Mandate of the Archbishop of Ihivis against 
was dated 25th August, 17G2. On the 15th of 
September, the editor of the Conr.upMuhoncc LiiUirawf, 
informed his abomi^s that this conclomnatiorr had fbllowcid 
upon the sentenees of the Parliament of I’aris, the 
Council of Geneva and the Senate of Berne. The editor 
continued t ^ 

“The portrait of Jean Jacques at the commence- 
ment of Monseiffneur’s Mandate baa had a .erreat 





this piece is the work of a layman, and not of an 
ecclesiastic.” 

When we compare the portrait in question with the 
picture of Kousseau that was the sjoecial property of its 
original producers, G-rimm and Diderot, there seems 
much significance in the suggestion that the writer of 
the first proposition of the Mandate was not the 
Archbishoj) himself. 

“ There has arisen a man,” proclaimed the denouncer 
of Emile, “full of the language of philosophy, but no 
true philosopher ; a mind endowed with a variety of 
knowledge, which has not enlightened him, but has 
helped him to darken the minds of others ; a character 
devoted to paradoxes in opinions and in conduct, uniting 
simplicity in manners with extravagance of thought ; 
zeal for the maxims of antiquity with the rage for 
novelties ; a retired life, with the desire to be known by 
the whole world. One has seen him, turn by turn, 
abusing the sciences, and cultivating them ; proclaiming 
the excellence of the gospel, whilst he destroyed its 
dogmas ; painting the beauties of the virtues, which he 
extinguished in the souls of his readers. He has made 
himself the teacher of the human race, in order to 
deceive it ; the monitor of the public, to lead it astray ; 
the oracle of the century, to consummate its ruin. In a 
work upon the inequality of conditions, he had lowered 
men to the rank of brutes ; in a more recent production, 
he had insinuated the poison of voluptuousness into his 
readers, whilst professing to proscribe it ; in this work, he 
takes possession of the first moments of human life, in 
order to establish the empire of irreligion.” ^ 

In confirmation of the view that it was not the Arch- 
bishop who wrote this pieee (where we recognize the 
originator of the theory that one must always see in 


may accept tlic tcHtimony of an ncc,l(\sia.stl(i, the Abbe 
Briancl, who knew Mons(;if,nu'AU- do Biaiuinont mtimately 
and who thus describes his ])orsoiial opiiiioii ()f Rousseau. 

“I noticed,” wrote the Ai)l)('., “tliatMonsiiigiic.ur, wlio 
spoke willingly of Voltaire, lu'.vev spoke of Rousseau 
unless it Avero to say sonui AVords iu ])raise of his 
character and of his virtues, in opposing them to those 
of his rival in glory. Mdiiseigneur’s good, benevolent 
and virtuous heart felt the merits of the sage of Geneva: 
he respected his voluntary poverty, his genius, and his 
good faith.” 

Rousseau’s LcUre d ChTbsLop/ic dr- Jirti.vvunU, was 
produced by Roy of Amstordiuu, in Abireh 

On the 15th May, 17(53,'^ Grimm Avrnte, ; “ I have had 
an opportunity of rapidly reading through the le.tter of 
J. J. Rousseau to Christopher do Beaumont, '.riiis Avork 
resembles M. Rousseau’s other hooks iu that it is often 
extravagant. He protests afresli here (Rat lu*. has no 
wish to pass for a philosopher : and ho may rest satisfied 
that he does not appear as one: fov,f<>U<)}i<iv.(/ hifi cuHlmi, 
he does not seelc to meah the Lruth^ hvt to contradict 
tvhat others say. Thus the doctors have not dared 
to defend civil mtolcrancc ; hut have only relied on 
ecclesiastical intolerance ; accordingly M . Rousseau 
maintains that the first sort of iutoloraneo is just, and 
that the second is odious. This is Avritiiig from .sheer 
love of contradiction, hut it is also Icndimj very cmel 
arms to fanaticism ; for as a rcsidt of this sophistry, 
the author expressly says that the first Protcslauls in 
France loere justly persecuted, and that the oppression 
they underwent only ceased to he. just when by solemn 
conventions their faith had been sanelioned by the 
State. What a tissue of abominable absurd it ies. The 
author says that all his writings havo the happinesH of 
mankind for their object : but ho is so terribly afraid 



adds : ‘ But I can give no assurauco tliat, iu tlie present 
state of things, wliat I recommend is absolutely possible.’ 
Oh ! ho would not have such a thought to reproach him- 
self with. He says, in another place, tliat he knows a 
little what men are : Ijccausc ]io has not always hud tlie 
happiness to live alone ! . . . He has just written to the 
Council of Geneva, to request that his name may be 
effaced from the table of citizens. One dees not very 
well see the object of this solemn piece of folly. But 
one sees in it only too plainly the proof of the anxiety 
and a,gitation of his mind. It is said that he will follow 
my Lord-Marcclial to Scotland ; and Kousseau exclaimed 
in tins connection : ‘ At length I shall have the 

happiness of living amongst men whose language I shall 
not understand.’ ” ^ 

It will be understood how bad an impression upon 
the Genovese notal)lcs and Protestant princes amongst 
the abonnes to the Correspondance LiLUraire, would 
bo produced by the information that this “sophist Jean 
Jacques ” was now lending cruel arms to fanaticism, 
and justifying the persecution of the first French. Pro- 
testants ! In order to appreciate Grimm’s methods of 
criticism, it is necessary to quote at length the passage 
from the Lettre d ClirisiopJie do Beaumont upon which 
this report was based ; — 

(“ Kousseau is defending himself against the article in 
the Archbishop’s Mandate, wliere ho is charged with 
having professed the doctrine, that ‘ all religions de- 
graded God by giving Him human passions! What 
Kousseau had said (by the mouth of the Vicar of Savoy) 
was that ' the. revelations of men had degraded God, 
and far from enlightening our notions of Him, had 
coifitsed a7id debased them! ^ In this Letter, the prophet 
of natural religion elaborates the statements made in 
Emile, that wha,t are called ‘religious quarrels,’ have 



men had only listened to tnc voice oi i;rod witliin them, 
there would have been but one religion on the earth.’ ”) 

“I neither say nor think that there is no good religion 
on earth,” wrote Eoiiascau, “ ))ut I say, and it is, alas! 
too true, that there is not one amongst those that are, 
or that have been, dominant, which has not inflicted 
cruel wounds on humanity. All these sects have tor- 
mented their brothers. All have olTcrcd up to God 
sacrifices of human blood. Whatever may be the cause 
of these contradictions, they exist — is it a crime to 
desire to do away with them? 

“ For this reason, it appears to me a great good to 
teach the people to reason about religion, for it is making 
them recognize the duties of man, taking from fanaticism 
its weapon, and restoring to humanity its rights. But 
one must re-mount to general principles, those common 
to all mankind ; for if, desiring to reason, you allow the 
authority of priests to take the lead, you give bade its 
weapon to fanaticism, and you supply it with the means 
of becoming cruel. 

“It appears to me credible that, after these long periods 
lost in puerile controversies, men of souse will some day 
seek for a means of conciliation. The first thing they 
will propose will be to put out of the assembly all 
theologians. This good work done, they will say to the 
peoples — ‘So long as you do not agree upon any common 
principle it is impossible for you to understand each 
other ; and it is an argument that has never convinced 
any one to say, I am right, and you arc wrong. You 
speak of what is agreeable to God, but that is precisely 
what is in question 1 If wo know which creed was most 
agreeable to Him, there would bo no dispirto between 
us. But you also speak of what is useful to men — that 
is a different matter. Men can decide this. Let us 
take this utility for our rule, and then lot us establish 
the doctrine which is nearest to it. Wo mo.v bv this 



to the creatures of His hand, is most agreeable to the 
Creator.’ 

“Let us first of all seek if there is any natural affinity 
between us : if we are something to one another. ‘ You, 
Jews, what do you believe about the origin of the human 
race?’ ‘ We think it came from one Father.’ ‘And you, 
Christians ? ’ ‘ Upon this point we think like the Jews.’ 

‘ And you, Turks ? ’ ‘ We think like the Jews and 

Christians.’ This is already good: since men are brothers 
they should love each other. ‘ And now tell us from 
whom did their common Father receive his being, for he 
did not make himself ? ’ ‘ From the Creator of the 

earth and heavens.’ Jews, Christians, and Turks agree 
here also : that is another great point in common. ‘ And 
this man, the work of the Creator, is he a simple or a 
duplex being ? Is he formed of one substance ? Chris- 
tians, reply. ‘ He is composed of two substances, one 
mortal, and one that cannot die.’ ‘ And you, Turks?’ 

‘ We think the same.’ ‘ And ^mu, Jews ?’ ‘ Once our 

ideas on this subject were confused, as are the terms of 
our sacred books ; but the Essenians have enlightened 
us, and on this point also we think the same as the 
Christians.’ 

“ Proceeding thus from question to question, and on 
all the questions essential for the ordering of human 
life having obtained nearly the same replies, these men 
of common-sense (you will recollect that there are no 
theologians amongst them) will say ; — 

“ My friends, why torment yourselves ? Here you 
are, all of one mind, about what really concerns you ; if 
you differ in your sentiments as to outside matters, I 
see nothing to worry over in that. Form, from this 
small number of articles a religion, that will be, so to 
speak, the universal human and social religion which all 
men living in societv will be obliged to admit. If anv 


agreed, form oac.li one of you from your .special beliefs 
so many national religions; and follow llunn in ainccrity 
of heart: but do not tornimit otlu'r people to accept 
them, and rest nssure.d (lod does not re, quire you to do 
so. For it is as unjust to wi.sb to make, them .subject 
to your opinions as to your laws, and missionaries 
appear to mo hardly wiser th.an eompierors. And when 
following your several doctrines, ccsise to regard them as 
so well proved that whoever dons not see them as you 
do must tlierehy ho guilty of had faith ; do not believe 
that those who weigli your proofs and ripe.ct tlunn, are 
for this reason obstinate .sceptics, who deserve punish- 
ment for their iuere.dulity ; do not believe tluit reason, 
love of truth, and sincerity, belong t'.xeUisivt'ly to you. 
Prefer your own reason, tluit is right and just: but 
recognize that people who are not e.onvinned by tliem, 
have a right to prefer their reasons to yours. Honour in 
a general way the founders of dl(le.re,iil. eiceds : let each 
one render to the founder of his own enmd what ho 
believes owing to him, witiiout despising those the 
followers of other creeds revere. I.u all these, e.roeds have 
been great geniuses and men of extraordinary virtue; 
and these arc always estimable. 'I'hey have dc.sorihDd 
themselves as messengers from (fod ; that may have 
been true, or may not have boon true ; liere is Avliat can 
never be determined by every one, luu'.ause every one 
cannot tost, and prove their difl'erent elaims. But oven 
if it be not true, they must not lightly be pronounced 
impostors. Who can say how continual meditations 
about the Divinity, how enthusiasm for virtue, may 
in these high souls have disturbed the order that schools 
and holds in check vulga,r ideas A t a too elevated 
height, the head turns and one does not see things as 
they are. Socrates believed he luul a familiar spirit, 
and no one has dared to accuse him as a ehoat. Shall 


about tlic creeds you prefer; all are equally good if, 
prescribed by tiro law, tlicy have in tliem tlie essential 
religion — they are bad if they have not this. The 
formal creed is the police of religion, not its essence; 
and it belongs to the sovereign to regulate the police of 
his country. 

“ It seems to me, my Lord Archbishop, that one who 
reasoned thus would be neither a blasphemer nor an 
impious man; but that when proposing a means of 
peace, just, reasonable, and useful to mankind, he might 
quite well have at the same time his own particular 
religion, .and be as sincerely attached to it as others are. 
The true believer, Irnowing that the infidel is also a 
man, and that he may be an honest man, can, without 
any crime, take an interest in the infidel’s destiny. Let 
him prevent if he can tlie introduction of a foreign 
creed into his country, that is just ; but do not let him 
damn those who do not agree with him, for whosoever 
pronounces this judgment makes himself the enemy of 
the human race outside of his own sect. I constantly 
hear it said that one must recognize civil toleration, but 
not theological. I think just the contrary. I believe 
that a good man in any religion he follows sincerely 
may be saved. But I do not believe that for this reason 
one can legitimately introduce into a country foreign 
creeds witlrout the sovereign’s permission ; for if this 
is not direct disobedience to God it is disobedience to 
the law ; and who disobeys the laws disobeys God. As 
for religions once established or tolerated in a country, 
I believe that it is unjust and barbarous to destroy them 
by violence, and that the sovereign injures himself when 
ill-treating these sectarians. There is a great difference 
between embracing a new religion, and living in the 
one where one is born : only the first is punishable. 
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persccAitov. Eoligion _ never ('xeiU'.s (-.roulilo, iu a state 
except wlian the (lominani; parly wislie.s to torment tlio 
wealcer, or when the, weaker parly, intoh'ranthy principle, 
won’t live in peace witli any oiun Never liave the. Trotest- 
ants taken up arms in Fraiie.e, until I hey we.n* ])erHccutccl. 
If they had heen left in ])eae.(‘ (.hey would have lived 
peaceably. I agree that in the eonimeue.t'inont the 
reformed religion had no right to ealnhlish itself in 
France in defiance of the laws; hut when transinitted 
from father to son, thi.s re.ligiou had hmioiue that of a 
part of the French nation, and that the Prince had 
formed a solemn treaty with this part hy the Mdict of 
Nantes, this Edict became an inviolable treaty, which 
could not be annulled without the. eon.smit of the two 
parties; and since that time the. e.xere.iso of the. Protest- 
ant religion in Frane.o is, iu niy ojiinion, legal.” 

Can it now be maintained that (Jrimm honestly 
criticized the Ldlre d Clirisluji/ir dv lh‘((iiiii(i)il, when 
he reported of it that it “lent eruel a.rms to ranaticism, 
and justified the persecution of (.he. Prol.eslants in 
Franco"'? Are wo able to Hup()OHe. that this work 
actually convoyed to him the impression that its author 
“did not seek to speak the truth or to .serve, t.lie. interests 
of mankind, but only to contradic.t what others say”? 
Can we suppose that when dcscriliing him as a dishonest 
sophist and a preacher of intolerance., Crinmi did not 
wish to damage the porsconted author in llu'. opinion of 
the powerful personages to whom his communications 
were secretly addressed? 

The Letters from the Conninj of the. (louiiHcllor 
Tronchin appeared only in Eecemher 170!!. On tlie 
15th of December, the editor of the (forirsjioiidance 
Littercdre, who professed to feci such horror for intoler- 
ance, and to defend the rights of tho preae.hm,' of now 
doctrines to iotrnrl 


accused of heterodox opinions; and blie rojcction, without 
consideration, of an appeal made by a largo and r(!X)ro,- 
seiitative body of citizens for tlio calling of a general 
Council to examine the justice of a .sentence passed by 
an irresponsible Clunnljer against a man who had not 
been heard in his own defence. 

“Several citizens and Inirghons of the .vepuhlic,” 
wrote Grimm, "had made reprosontai.ions (o the Council 
upon the subject of the proeeedings aga.iust J. ,T, Rous- 
seau, And as hajipons generally, hot-headed people 
became excited a,iid there seemed reason to hair some 
disturbance of public trampnllity, M. 'Lh’onehin, Pro- 
curcur-Geiidral, published Iris Lc.Ures dc-rUcx dc- la 
Campagne, whore he di.scnssod from the point of view 
of a simple citizen the dilllealties that had hcmi raised, 
and whicli. his Letters disaijiate easily. Every one after 
reading them has decided that the Couueil has acted 
rightly. And we must ])orhai)s reitogiuze here the linst 
iu.stancc of a people excited by the leaders of a cabal 
listening to tlio voice of reason.'’ 

It has been said that Rous, scan answered. Ikitta-fuoco’s 
letter aisking him to assist the (lorsicairs in drawing up 
a constitution, without jaihlisliing tlie honour done him. 
Butta-fuoeo, however, mnst himself have spolcen of the 
matter in Paris. In November, 17 (14, Grimm gives his ovvn. 
account of the irroeccding : ami ondoavours to minimize 
the importance of the conlideiicc. and reverence shown to 
Rousseau, by aOirming that tlie same pro])Osition had 
been made to Diderot and llelvetius by other Corsicans. 

" It is said,” wrote Crimm,^ “ that Pnoli, chief of the 
Corsicans, has ju.st written to >T. J. Rousseau asking liim 
for laws for his nation. Here is a proceeding which 
will singularly flatter the late, so-called citizen of 
Geneva (le ci-devmib, soi-dimnt citoycn da Gandve), 
and which, if it does not socuro for the Corsican, s the 



oilm- Corsicans hare appluu to other persons with 
the same ohjeet. The hesl /)htii ironhl, eertaiidy aeen 
to he to seek the eoiuisel oj the 'most eii/it/hteneil men hi 
Europe; to eompare their (idriees, ami la choose, or to 
compile from them a plan of (/oeenement. What a 
splendid task I’unli would here ]tro|H),s(‘ -it would be one 
of the finest cnterpriseH ()f the eeiilury. To aprojeet like 
this all Europe would wish suee.eHM. h'or there is not a 
single man of honour whose interests are not associated 
with the success of this hrave, pi;oph'. in (unaueipating 
itself from the dctcatahle and oppressivi'. goverinuont of 
their Gcitocse tyrants." 

The Corsican patriots did not take the. hint, which the 
editor of the Corrcspondeinee Lilleraire no doubt felt 
sure would reach them indirtjctly. Tliey did not invite 
any philosopher hut the autlior of tlie. Contrat Social to 
assist them in drawing uji a eonstitut.ion. 

Eor this reason, and also heeauso llousstaui failed to 
act up to the character givt'u him of a lover of notoriety, 
and made no capital out of this distinguislu'd mark of 
confidence and reverence shown him, (frimm, later on, 
was pleased to circulate tlie fidse.hood that the projiosal 
had never boon seriously made, but that it was a practical 
joke played upon the vain and credulous Ibousseau. 

“ It is amusing," wrote Grimm on tlu! 1 .OLli dan., 17G5, 
“to see M. Rousseau kindling tlie (ire of revolt in bis own 
country in the same moment wluui he is making himself 
the legislator of Corsica. Jint it passes Joe eertain to- 
day that this letter he received as from Paoli ‘teas the 
work of a practical joker, who 'was makin// fan of him,” 
Under Frederic’s protection at Motiers d'ra.V(U's, Rous- 
seau, though exiled from Franco and Geneva, was still a 
conspicuous figure in Europe, atvd still threw the 
Encyclopsedists into the shade. The effort was now 
made, to hunt him out of this place of refuge where ho 
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an abominable atbeisfc and blasplnmuir wlioni Llm scioptieul 
Pruasian king shcltoi’o.d in thia pvovinc.c to tlio .scandal and 
disoTacc of its God-foaring and atdf-n'.spoc.ting iuliabitante. 

On the I5tli Januaiy, iTOly, Ihitnni, tni, sting to the 
difficulty of obtaining tlie ./jaUcru from tho MamUrdn, 
endeavoured to rcprciscnt that work as auo.iFort made by 
an author, safe in tlie neighbouring territory of a foreign 
.state, to stir up civil war in lii.s own country. 

“Jean Jacques Rousseau,” he wrote, “was trcjatod in 
the Lettres de la Campafjne -with great cousidcirirtion : 
but he is not a inan to follow the oxanq)le of liis 
adversaries in anything. Ifis reply is a masterpiece of 
eloquence, sarcasm, bithnness, rage., cxtravagaiua'., bad 
faith, folly, and atrocity ; never did any one nmko such 
a bad use of his talents 1 In his first Je.tte.rs, he. se.eks to 
prove that ho is a Christian : and his reasonings about 
the Christian religion servo to demonstrate, its absurdity. 
Ho gives us a dissertation u])on mira.e.les, whieh may bo 
compared with that of .David Hume, if one wisluis to 
realize the diflcrcnco between aso])hist and a philosopher. 
He says that ho bclicvcis in Jesus (fiirist, w Kjnta of his 
miracles. Ho says, in imitation of Phre Ikwruytu*, that 
Jesus Christ was a man of pleasure and exeollont 
company. He says that tlie gospels are divine books, 
and he makes a catalogue of all the seamlalous and absurd 
thingiS the books contain. lie iqiholds the doctrine tliat 
the Christian religion docs not suit the Jiunnin race in 
general, nor any jiartieular state either : and maintains 
that this doctrine proves liiiu a good Cliristian. Ho 
pretends that ho only wrote the Profosaion of Faith oj 
a Vicar of Savoy to save the Christian religion from 
falling under bluvv.s, from all directions, inilicted by 
philosophers. He counts upon it that the Parliament of 
Paris will repent for having misunderstood his object; 
and for having condom.ncd a book with which lie lioncs 



writing. Aasiu’OcUy, il Jc.su.s L:hri,st; should liud Himself 
on His Father’s right Imiul, when Jean .Tac([ueH honours 
them with his pre.se.nc.c, lie will owe. him a word of 
thanks for all tlic .services he has renderetl Him. Joan 
Jacques is then induhitahly a Ohvistiaii ; liut after a new 
fashion, which allows every deist and .sceptic to be a 
Christian, in the same sense as he is. You will find in 
these Letters a very entangled eulogy of the King of 
Prussia; a touching apostrophe adilressed to George 

Keith, that is to say, to my Lord-l\'l!irch!ha.l -hut, before 

all things, a curious 'nd'ivc.fc about his personal merits, 
and about the respect and gratitude the human race owes 
him. Ho says, also, that ( liciu-o was a mere rhetorieiau : 
that Voltaire is an Aristojihanes : and that lie, .H()us.scaii, 
is a Socrates ! All this would he e.razy, if it were not 
atrocious. I am not severe. 1 do not ri'proach M. 
Eousseau on account of the e.onte.mpt with which he 
treats the Council of Genova ; 1 do uol; reproach him 
with the violence, satire, and ill-tenipcr whie.h charactcriKC 
Ills general tone; which respects nothing, and which 
belabours tlio ministers whom bo sliould for bis own 
sake have treated with considoratiou. net of 

hyfoensy the, more cun cmL ilm anllior m>lldn<j, Gthcr- 
wise one miglit compare t.bc LcUcra from the Mountain 
with the DedicMoi'y I^fistlc, which he addressed to the 
Eepublic ten ycar.s ago : and iiiid tluirc an amusing 
contrast. What I reproach M. Eousseau wildi, and what 
appears to me criminal, is tliat he treats the fundamental 
constitution of his country in the same ivay as the 
Christian religion — that is to say, he professes that the 
constitution, mould bo upheld : and then commcnccR to 
demolish it, from top to bottom 1 Hero, it is no longer 
a question of absurd and religious opinions, which have 
no immediate influence on public happiness ; it means 
nothing less than arming citizen agcwisl, citizen. The 
author declares frn/n.hhj nt thn M'ifl. e\F ihnJ. h.o. 



%t has burni J^^nnie / J.iiis work lias caused a Icrmoni; 
at Geneva, truly Irightful to contemplate ; and of wliicli 
one cannot predict the results, 

“ The ordinary device of a sophist is to insist upon tins 
strong, whilst ignoring the weak sides of an argunuuit. 
This is the favourite method of Jean Jacques. AVlnni 
this bad faith is used in the discussion of empty questions, 
one may seduce by it the vulgar, whilst disj^leasing wise, 
minds, very little torrehed by an eloquence used only to 
establish paradoxes : all this has little importance, -li'id' 
when this bad faith, atid iheae talents are em'idoycd to 
trouble the peace of even the smallest state, thei/ become 
frightfid and horrible. If there be anywhere on, earth 
such a crime as high, treason, it is found eertninhj in- 
attaching the fiindaniental constitulion of a state, with 
the arms M. Eousseau Jais employed to overthrow the 
constitution of his eoun-t-ryl These Letters are nob yet 
known sufficiently in Ihiris to allow one to speak of their 
success ; but, as a rule, people who read them ] )ronounce. 
them tiresome. One has to know the constitution of 
Geneva, and even anecdotes current in the I h'pnblic, to 
feci the venom of these sophistries ; tlioso who do Jiol 
know where the blows strike Iioinc, have Ibund tlie. book 
insipid. The autiior's tone is very conciiliatory towards 
the Trench, and the Parliaments; not a singlo word 
about the fine denunciation of Maitrc Joly dc; h’huiry. 
Plainly, M. Eousseau has not renounced all ]i()|)0 of 
returning^ to Prance. .But he deceives himself; tlm 
Letters from ike Mountain will not bring about tins 
repeal of the sentence of arrest. 

“The conduct of this celebrated man is very strange. 
He made himself a Catholic in his youth : and at for(.y- 

1 “Lorsquo cetto mauvaiwo foi ot oos (lalontssont omploy^H t\ tvoiiltlor 
leyepos mSme du plus petit 6t(it, ils dovionuont afl'rQu.x ot honililoH, 
S’il y a un crime do ]ti'zc-mii,ioHt6 sur la terro,c’est cortiuuonioat colui 
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when he did this, he pi'.rlorined a very eourafjfoous action. 
Ho has cultivatcicl letters all his life, and afte.rwards has 
denounced them, as the soure.o of e.orruptiou. Ho has 
written many comedies : l)ad ones, it is true, and which 
he had corrected by Marivaux, — and afte.rwards lie has 
written against the theatre. After his return from 
Venice, he was so littlo touched by lltdiau music that he 
sang the operas of .Lulli witli delight, and wrote liimsolf 
an opera entirely in the h’reueh style called Let^ Muses 
Gedantes, but which was not found good enough to 
be played: and somo years later ho de.e, hired that the 
French never had any music : and that if they had any, 
it would be so much the worse for them, 'fen years ago 
be gave the constitution of his country for the mastor- 
piece of the human mind : and to-day he treats it as a 
masterpiece of iniquity and oppression. He writes to- 
day against miracles : and by a singular eluinee, he 
judicially testified to a miracle performed by the Bishop 
of Annecy in Savoy. My dear friend Jean Jacques, 
you overdo your mockery of the human race I You 
may be right in treating us a.s imbeciles, but if you 
incessantly tell us it is night at noonday, in the cud a 
clever man will bo found to toll you it is noonday : and 
you will lose your credit. A worthy man (un himme 
de hien)^ who had not read the LvUers from Lhe 
Mountain, but who had hoard of the troubles oxeitod by 
this book in Geneva, said that the following discourse 
should be addressed to Joan Jacques : — 

‘ You have no doubt deserved well of your country, 
which you have done honour to by your talents; a.nd 
perhaps your fellow-citizens have not shown you all the 
consideration you deserved, but Cimon, Tlmmistoclcs, 
Aristides, and Miltiadcs, were treated with more in- 
dignity than you have suffered by tlio Athenians, and 
they uttered no complaint. Themistoclcs was almost 
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like nor civil virtues of Cinion, you would wish to jDass 
for as virtuous aird as just a man as Aristides. But 
when these brave and glorious citizens were ignomini- 
ously banished from their town, torn from the bosom of 
their families, they went forth wishing their ungrateful 
countrymen might love and serve her better than 
they had done.^ Not one of them avenged himself by 
arming the citizen against the citizen, and by making 
blood stain the streets and market-places and temples.^ 
And if but one drop of blood were shed, one citizen 
slain in Geneva, would the injury done to Emile deserve 
this horrible reparation 1 I know that you have elo- 
quence enough to show me that if Themistocles, Aristides 
and Miltiadcs did what was right, so have you acted 
rightly : and I feel that I should require as much art as 
you have to answer you ; but what I feel also is that 
whilst so much talent is needed for your apology, none 
is needed for that of Themistocles and Miltiades. The 
greatest efforts of reasoning are required to prove you 
innocent, but I find the others innocent, just, and 
virtuous without having to think about it.’ 

“ J. J. Rousseau would not agree ” (continues Grimm 
himself, by way of comment upon the ' worthy man’s ’ 
letter) “about the relative importance of the services 
rendered. What were the victories of Themistocles and 
Miltiades to his writings ? Pie claims that he has made 
his country illustrious throughout Europe. Before him, 
the name of Genevese was a sort of reproach. Geneva 
has become illustrious and respectable only since she 
gave birth to J. P. Rousseau ! Plis modesty is on a level 
with his services.” 

As a matter of fact these are the very expressions employed by 
Rousseau in the letter when he resigns his title of citizen of Geneva. 

^ No blood stained the streets, market-places, or temples of 
Geneva during this dispute. “ On a bien tromp6 la cour," wrote 
Voltaire, “quand on lui a dit quo tout 6tait en feu iiGentve ; jamais 
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wlio by bis own adinissiou had iiol ro.ad I lie. Lei levs from 
the, Mountain, and tlui aoi'niinl, of flui sla'ango conduct 
of this “ celebrated man,” whoso onemios we know by 
this time have at all costs to majuLaiii their theory that 
he is always in contradiction with hiinsidf — let us see, 
by comparing Grimm’s accouul. of tlio, /jcllers from the 
Mountain with the Letters thoinsoh’i's, whether tlie 
work, as Enusscau wrote it, justilios the assertions that 
“if there be anywhere on earth such a e.riiue. as high 
treason, it is found ccrta,inly in uttaclcing the funcla- 
raental constitution of a stat.o with the, arms llousscau 
employed to overthrow the. constitution of his country." 
Did llousscau try to overthrow the. constitution of his 
country in the Letters fnmi llieMnnulain? .Did he 
try to arm citificn against citizen'^ Did lie, declare 
frankly at the end of his book that the. bourgcuhsic had 
a right, and was called upon, to take, up arms against tlie 
Council, and all because it had Inirnl; ICniUc'.' 

To commence with, tlie author of the. fjcUres dc la 
Montagne docs not attack the Constitution of Geneva, 
but condemns its violation by the usurpation of the 
Lesser Council of the power to put intor[)re.tations of 
its own upon the laws it was ap[)ointud to administer. 
As for the true Constitution of Genova, which llousscau 
urges the citizens of the state, to pe.rscrve. intact, he says 
of it precisely what he said of it in his Dedicfttioii, to the 
Discourse uj)on Inequality ; and tlio “a,musing contrast” 
Grimm discovers between this De.dlraldry Epistle, and 
the Letters from the Moutdain is like the. other con- 
tradictions that are attribirtcd to llouHscau, (.he result of 
misrepresenting his perfectly lucid and cousistont applica- 
tion of the same principles to altered circumstances. 

“Men of good sense,” writes Rousseau,' “tell you, 
‘ We are the most free of all people.’ Other men equally 
sensible declare ‘We live under a sort of slavery.’ Who 
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Nothing can be more free than your legitimate state : 
notliing more servile tlian your actual one. 

“Your laws bold their authority from yourselves: 
you recognize only those you yourselves have made : 
you only pay the dues you have imposed upon your- 
selves : you elect the chiefs who govern you : they have 
only the right to judge you in accordance with prescribed 
laws. In your General Council, you are the legislators, 
sovereigns, and have no human power above your own ; 
you ratify treaties : decide questions of war or peace : 
your magistrates themselves treat you, as members of 
this Council, as ‘ very honoured and sovereign lords.’ 
Here is your liberty. 

“ Now for your servitude. The body charged by you 
to execute your laws, has made itself their interpreter 
and the supreme and final umpire. It makes the laws 
speak to suit itself ; it may put them to silence ; it 
may violate them, without your being able to re, strain 
it : it is above the lci,w. The chiefs elected l^y you 
have, independently of your choice, other powers which 
they do not hold from you ; and which they extend 
at the expense of those they do hold at your hands. 
Limiting their own election to a small number of men, 
all in the same class, holding the same principles, 
having the same interests, with an appearance of liberty, 
your j)owcr of choice has no free action. . . . One 
must not confound independence and liberty : the two 
things are so dilferent that they mutually exclude each 
other. When every one does what pleases liimself, he 
often does what displeases others, and this cannot be 
called a free State. Liberty consists le.ss in doing one’s 
own will than in remaining uncompelled to obey the 
will of others ; it also consists in being unable to com/pd, 
others to do ow will. Whoever is a master, is not free : 


justice is a contradiction iii terms. IJiat is to say, there 
is no liberty witliout Ictws, and no liberty when anyone 
is above the law. Even in tlm statci of_ nature man is 
free only by virtue of the natural law, wliicli i.s tlie same 
for all. A free people obey.s, Imt it doc's not serve ; it 
lias its cliiefs, but not its masters ; it olK'.ys tbe laws, 
but it only obeys the laws, and liy force of tlio laws it 
does not obey men. All tlie liniits that, in a republic, 
are placed on tlie power of magistnitcs have for their 
purpose the safeguarding of the laws fi'om any attempt 
of ministers to make thcmsclw's superior to tlie law; 
their function is to protect, not to violate^ them. A 
people is free, never mind what may be il.n fmu oj 
government, when in those who (/overn, it sees, 'not men, 
but the organs of the kew. .Liberty depends upon the 
empire of law : it reigns and perishes with this authority. 

I know nothing more certain than that. 

“ You have good and ivise. laws,'in Ihemselees first of 
all, and further in that they are hews <f your own 
mahing. .But the work of the legishitur is altert'd and 
destroyed in one way only — wlicin the diipositaries of 
the law betray their trust, and make lihemselves obeyed 
in the name of the laws, which they thumHclA''es disobey. 
Then the worst thing results from, the best ; and the 
law intended as a safeguard against tymnuy, becomes 
itself the most fatal sort of tyramiy. Tliis is jirociscly 
what the right of representation was intended in your 
edicts to prevent. This right gave you inspection, not 
upon legislation, hut upon the administration of the law; 
and your magistrates, all powerful in the name of the 
law, sole masters to propo,so to the legislator now laws, 
are subject to its judgments if they administer wrongly 
those a,lready established. By this arlie.le, alone your 
government, although having soma defeets, and even 
considerable ones, becomes the best that has aver existed, 
for what better aovernment enulrl hn fou.'n.d l.han one 
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controlled hy judges : and loliere the judges cannot 
misapply the laivs because they are controlled hy the 
2oeople ? ” 

Eousseau goes on to show that the right of representa- 
tion possessed by the citizens and burghers of Geneva, 
in other words, the right constituted by an appeal made 
by a large number of citizens from, the decisions of the 
Lesser Council to the General Council, could be exercised 
in two ways : either as an appeal for some change in 
existing laws, or as a complaint against the administration 
of established laws. In the first case, Rousseau recognized 
the right of the Council to the droit nSgcotif; in the 
second case, he denied that this right existed. 

“ This distinction once established,” he writes, “ the 
Council, to whom these representations are addressed, 
must consider them from different points of view ac- 
cording to the subject of complaint. In those states 
where the government and laws are securely established, 
one must avoid as much as possible any disturbance of 
existing regulations. And especially so in the case of 
small republics, where constitutional changes are dan- 
gerous. The aversion to new regulations is generally 
well founded ; it is especially so in your own case, where 
you can only lose by changes, and where in any case the 
advantages that might be gained by new laws would 
probably be outweighed by the dangers to the constitu- 
tion. In this position, when the citizen or burgher has 
given his opinion, he has done his duty, and he should 
have sufficient confidence in his magistrates to judge 
them capable of weighing the advantages of what has 
been proposed to them and well inclined to approve of 
what they believe useful to the public. Here then the 
law has very wisely provided that not only the establish- 
ment but even the proposal to establish, any new law, 
fiha.ll nnt nnss withniit the consent of the Council ! and 



character, must be differently considered. Here there is 
no question of any innovation : on the contrary, the ques- 
tion is to prevent innovations ; not to establish new laws, 
but to uphold those that exist. Here is what the citizens 
and burghers, whose great interest it is to prevent any 
change, have in view in their representations ; the duty 
they fulfil, the right they exercise, is to protest when the 
laws are unjustly administered. It is a, gainst reason and 
public decency to wish to extend the droit negatif of the 
Councils in such a case as this. All the difficulty here is 
in a question of facts. Has the law been transgressed or 
has it not ? The citizens and burghers say it has. The 
magistrates deny it. In such a case, I ask you, can any- 
thing be less reasonable than the droit negatif the 
magistrates claim ? They are told, ‘ you have trans- 
gressed the law ; ’ they reply, ‘ we have not trans- 
gressed it ; ’ and, judges in their own case, pronounce 
themselves justified Avithout evidence, by their own 
affirmations 1 ’’ 

Does Rousseau decry or attack the constitution of his 
country when he maintains that it is the best that ever 
existed ? Is he seeking to overthroAV it when he points out 
the usurpation by a group of magistrates of powers the 
constitution never gave them 1 Is he guilty of high 
treason, when he urges that these constitutional rights 
should not be parted with, and can be defended by con- 
stitutional means ? 

But in the defence of these rights, does he seek to arm 
citizens against citizens 1 And at the close of his work, 
does he say that the bourgeoisie has a right, and is called 
upon, to take up arms against the Council 1 On the con- 
trary, insisting upon the legal methods open to them by 
the means of public meetings and demonstrations, 
Rousseau warns his fellow-citizens against taking literally 
a phrase frequently repeated in the Letters from the 

Country. “Tnnt paf. rlfi'nci lr»a rvioiTv nvi-vAivi no 
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Letter's from the Country. Even if it were true that all 
means arc permitted, all means are not expedient. When 
an excessive tyranny puts those who suffer from it above 
the law, even so, the means they use to destroy it should 
have some chance of success. Can they really wish to 
drive you to this extremity ? I can hardly believe it ; 
and were it so I cannot sec that any violent methods can 
be of use to you. In your position any false step is a 
fatal one, and the effort to provoke you to make it is a 
trap. If even for a fortnight you made yourselves the 
masters, at the end of that time you would be crushed for 
ever. Whatever your magistrates may do, whatever the 
author of the letters may say, methods of violence are not 
those which belong to a just cause. Without believing 
that they deliberately labour to drive you to these 
methods, I believe they would be only too pleased to see 
you take them ; and I, for my part, would not like to see 
you regard, even as a last insource, a measure that would 
rob you infallibly of the power to employ any other. Jus- 
tice and the law are on your side. These allies, I know, are 
feeble against interest and intrigue, but they are the only 
ones left you; hold them last to the end. . . . How should 
I dEvre SExy more ? DeliberEite Avitli your fellow citizens 
and do not count voices without weighing them. Distrust 
turbulent youth, insolent wealth, and venal poverty — 
salutary counsels will not come from these directions. 
Consult those whom an honest mediocrity secures 
agjiinst the seductions of ambition and the interests of 
penury ; those who, in an honoured old age, find the 
crown of a blameless life ; those who by long experience 
are well versed in public EiffEiirs ; those who, free from 
political ambition, are contented with the rank of private 
citizens ; in short, those who, never having had any other 
motive thExn the good of their country and the mainten- 
fl.ne.p. of thp. 1,‘i.wH. rle.«(ervp bv their virtues the esteem of the 
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when so much danger threatens, can base jealousies and 
small passions gain a hearing ? Are they worth con- 
sidering at such a cost, and do you wish that some 
future clay your children, weeping over their chains, may 
gay — ‘ I-Iere is the result of the dissensions amongst our 
fothers ’ ? In one word, concord is of more importance 
than counsel ; the choice of the part you will take is not 
the first thing ; what goes before everything else is that 
you should all take the same side ; by that reason alone 
it will become the best, and you will do what is right if 
you act together. Here is my counsel, sir, and I end 
where I began. When obeying yonr request, I liave ful- 
filled my last duty to my country. Now I take my 
farewell of those who inhabit it; there remains no further 
unkindness they can do me, and on my side there is no 
other service I can render them.” 

Grimm's statement then, that the author of the 
Letters from the Motmtain was guilty of the crime 
of hiffh treason because he endeavoured to overthrow the 

o 

constitution of his country and to provoke civil war, was 
not a severe or an unjust criticism : it was simply a 
falsehood. A falsehood of the same stamp was the asser- 
tion that Rousseau’s reasonings about the Christian 
religion serve to demonstrate its absurdity ; and that he 
says, “in imitation of the P(]re Berruyerf that Jesus 
Christ was a man of pleasure and of excellent company. 

“ I do not desire to take the tone of the Pore 
Berruyerf wrote the author of the ‘ Letters from the 
Mountain,’ “ which I do not like, and consider even in 
very had taste ; yet I cannot prevent myself saying that 
one of the things that most attracts me in the character 
of Jesus is not only His mildness and simplicity, but also 
His graciousness and sweet tolerance — one might almost 
say His elegance. A preacher of Geneva, called Henri 
de la Marre, upheld once in the pulpit that it was a sin 
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wedding festival was an invention of the devil. Some 
one objected that Jesus had attended a wedding feast, 
and that Ho had even deigned to perform His first 
miracle to prolong its gaiety. Somewhat embarrassed, 
the cure growled : ‘ It is not His best action.’ (Ce n’est 
pas ce qu’il fit de mieux.)” 

There can be no doubt that the rumours which 
followed Grimm’s libellous and mendacious account of 
tho Letters from the Mountain were the sources of 
the disquietude and anger of the Neuchatel ministers, 
who felt themselves exposed to the taunt that they 
countenanced the habitation amongst their flock of an 
enemy of the Christian religion, and of an atrocious 
demagogue, who sought to destroy the foundations of 
order, and to arm citizens against each other. 

What is worthy of remai-k, however, is the complete 
failure of the editor of the Correspondance lAttSraire 
to convince the reigning Sovereigns amongst his abonnes 
that “ if any one on earth was guilty of the crime of 
high treason, the author of the Letters from the 
Mountain was.” It is in connection with this article 
that the Duchess of Saxc-Gotha wrote to protest against 
Grimm’s treatment of Eousseau. We have not the 
letters of Louise Dorothec, which, no doubt, Grimm was 
careful to destroy; but his replies, found by M. Tourneux 
at Saxc-Gotha, show some of the reproaches addressed 
to him by his patroness. 

Thus, it is evident that Louise Dorothec had said she 
discovered nothing atrocious in the Luetters from the 
Mountain; that she did not consider it a proof of bad 
faith that at sixteen years of age he had testified to his 
belief in a miracle, and that at fifty years of age he had 
ceased to believe in miracles. We find, too, that she 
had warned Grimm that this attack upon a man he had 
shown favour to, would offend Frederic; and that if Lord- 


that she had herself purchased a copy ; and, finally, we 
detect Grimm in the malicious falsehood of attributing 
to Eousseau the mythical work Lo.h Princes, wherein 
it was alleged all royal personages were attacked, 
“You see, madame, with what entire confidence I 
take advantage of your goodness, and open iny thoughts 
to your Highness with all the truth of one who makes 
his full confession. Yes, I k)iow that Milox'd Marslial is 
the friend of the King and also of M. Eousseau ; and if I 
wrote to Milord I should respect liis friendship. But I 
am writing for the King, and I owe him the truth, or 
what appears to me true ; for, after all, that is every one’s 
position. I hope that the King will deign not to be 
angry with me for my frankness, and nol; to stir up 
trouble for me. I have this confidence in him : ho did 
not show any of my sheets to M. d’Alembort whilst he 
was there ; this was a proof of delicacy I felt very much, 
and I hope he will show the same consideration for me 
in the case of M. Helvdtius, and also not attempt to 
compromise me in the opinion of Milord Mareeluil, who 
is one of the most estimable men I know. M. Helvdtius 
leaves on the 14th. He will bring your Highness the 
Letters from the Country. I am not surprised that 
your Highness finds nothing atrocious in the LeMers 
from the Mountain. One needs to be a native of 
Geneva to appreciate all its malice, but it is not less true 
that in this Letter the whole coixstitution of Geneva is 
demolished, xvith a skill all the more culpable that the 
author employs the tone of a good citizen and a dis- 
interested critic ; and nothing is more certain than that 
for the last two months the little republic is in a state of 
combustion which excites pity, and that this book will 
have destroyed, for the time being, public happiness and 
tranquillity. It has served to sow mistrust and jealousy 
between the different orders in the state, which torment 



possession of men, great catastrophes are generally near. 
The wisest men in Geneva are full of apprehension, and 
say, ‘ God help our poor Eepublic ! ’ I am convinced 
that if M. Rousseau had written this book against the 
canton of Berne, he would have run the risk of losing 
his head on the scaffold. But he knew very well that 
the twenty-five tyrants of Geneva he paints as so enter- 
prising and redoubtable, were poor creatures, without 
credit or power, who might be played with fearlessly. 
The first of his Letters amused me greatly. The disserta- 
tion upon miracles is unique in its originality and 
humour. But I pointed out that, by a singular accident, 
the author had testified to his own belief in a miracle. 
I know that the Bishop of Annecy took it into his head 
some thirty or forty years ago to work I don’t quite 
know what miracle ; that a declaration was signed by all 
the eye-witnesses of this prodigy, and that M. Rousseau, 
then in Savoy, and religious, was amongst these wit- 
nesses. There is not necessarily bad faith in this, I 
admit : but it is an amusing accident. I agree with your 
Highness that tlie greatest philosophers sometimes emit 
sophistries, but I forgive any sophistry if it be uttered 
in good faith. I see at least in the writings of Voltaire 
and Hume an object. But in the writings of M. 
Rousseau I see, with a great deal of talent, persistent bad 
faith. He leads me by tortuous aird secret paths, and I 
never feel safe with him. Where does he wish to lead 
me ? I cannot say. And he does not know himself. 
What he cares to do is .to persuade me that I am un- 
happy, and unhappy without hope of cure. If M. Rous- 
seau ever becomes Pope, he will strike out from the seven 
sacraments of the Church the one of pardon, for he will 
never consent to let repentance have any fruit of grace. 
I am told that a new work of M. Rousseau’s has just 
ajjpeared, entitled Les Fnnees. I am in despair at 


receive all these interesting worKS very late, ana no 
money one can pay makes any cliffei’ence. I was offered 
the Letters from the Mountain for twelve croivns, a 
fortnight ago. I confess I hesitated to pay four times 
the price of it, and I did well, since your Highness has 
received them from some one cl so.” 

Evid ently Rousseau had hecn warned that a mischievous 
rumour was in circulation, attributing to liira a work of 
an objectioualile character, entitled, Les Princes. On 
the 14th March, 1765, he wrote to the Professor de 
Eelice ; 

“I have not written a work entitled Les Princes; 
I have not seen it. I doubt if such a work exists. I 
understand clearly from wliat ivorkshop comes this 
invention, as well as many other falsehoods, and 1 find 
ray enemies worthy of the arms tliey employ.” 

Two months after Grimm’s letter of the 7th March, 
we have another letter from Grimm to tlic Duchess, 
which shows that, in the interval, Louise Dorotluie has 
written again upon the subject of the account of the 
Letters from the Mountain given by Grimm. Evidently 
the displeasure of this patroness has been expressed even 
more forcibly, and Grimm, in alarm, seeks to mollify her 
by flatteries.^ 

Grimm’s comment upon the libel woven out of 
materials he had supplied to Voltamc, appeared in the 
same month as Rousseau’s letter to Duchesne, reproducing 
Le Sentiment des Citoyens. 

On the 1st February, 1765, the Correspondance 
LittSraire contained this notice : — 

“A pamphlet has appeared at Geneva, entitled 
Sentiments des Citoyens, upon the Lettres de la Mon- 
tagne. In this pamphlet, M. Rousseau is reproached 
with leading a life of debauchery with his housekeeper ; 
and with having exposed their cliildren at the door of a 
hospital ! How abominable ! ( Quelle horreur ! ) This 



gospel, who is treated like a had schoolboy in the 
Lettres de la Montagne ; and who replies by treating 
M. Rousseau like a scoundrel. M. Rousseau has judged 
it advisable to have this little libel reprinted in Paris, 
adding to it a note where he simply denies the facts 
stated. People who do not take affirmations for proofs, 
will say that to deny the truth of an accusation is not 
to refute it. And one does not see what was the object 
of sending to Paris a disgusting libel which would never 
otherwise have been heard of there.” 

On the 15th May, 1765, the editor of the Correspond- 
ance Litteraire endeavours to throw doubt on the reality 
of the attack made upon Rousseau by the populace of 
Metiers. In October, he had related the event in a 
manner calculated to excite contempt for the victim of 
the outrage. 

“Although,” he wrote,^ “Jean Jacques’ craze is to be 
no philosopher, the priests give him the honours of one 
in his own despite ; and treat him accordingly. News 
from Neuchatel tells us that the pastor Montmollin, his 
dear friend, who admitted him to the holy table, two 
years ago, has just made his parishioners kick him out 
of Motiers Travers (vient de le faire chasser par ses 
paroissiens de Motiers Travers h coup de pied).” 

A month later, Grimm has changed his story; Jean 
Jacques is an impostor : and the attack supposed to have 
made necessary his flight from Motiers was invented, or 
imagined by him, in order to render himself interesting. 

“ It appears,” wrote Grimm,^ “ that the first account • 
of the insults offered M. Rousseau at Motiers Travers 
were much exaggerated ; and that the conformity between 
his case and that of the first martyr, St. Stephen, is not 
very well established. If one can rely upon the results 
of the judicial inquiry, the whole business reduces itself 
to there having been some pebbles thrown at his windows 


ardent imagination, one cioesnt nnci it ciimcuit to trans- 
form pebbles into a hail of lingo stones ; and one or two 
tipsy men into a band of assassins. ^ Tlie poor Jean 
Jacques was really too badly off at Metiers to stay there 
longer. Had there been no other trial than to listen, as 
he did regularly for three years, to tlic sermons of his 
pastor, Montmollin, this penance sufHeed to make his 
residence a hell upon earth. It seems that the terrible 
ennui inevitably resulting from these continual duties, 
the impossibility of concealing it, and of always keeping 
up the same show of esteem in daily relations with a 
simpleton, were the original causes of tlic coldness 
between M. Rousseau and his pastor ; and that the 
wrath of M. de Montmollin had been smouldering a 
long time before the Letters from the Mountain 
kindled it to flame. The outcome of all this squabbling 
is less amusing than are the details. M,. Rousseau, 
bored to death by the active charity of his pastor, seized 
the opportunity afforded by the noise made at liis door 
by a few drunken men, to leave Motiers Travers ; and 
take up his abode in a little island belonging to the can- 
ton of Berne. Their excellencies of Berne were not 
willing to allow the unhappy Jean Jacques to remain in 
their territory : and ordered him to depart. It is alleged 
that he wrote imploring them to put him in prison, until 
the spring : and engaging to keep) himself ; to receive, 
and to write no letters ; and to receive no visitors with- 
out the consent of his guardians ; asking only for a 
garden to walk in, and prromising to leave the country 
when the warm season returned. The rojrly to this 
deplorable request was a fresh order to quit the canton 
of Berne at once.” 

It has now been proved that in these three years of 
exile at Motiers Travers, when Roussea.u produced two 
works that hold an important place in tlic compjlete 
exposition of his philosophy of life — the Letter to 
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CHAPTER III 


THE LAST ACT — THE CAUSES OE THE QUARREL WITH 
DAVID HUME 

Oct. 1765— iHa?/ 1767 

Rousseau left Bienne on the 25t]i October, 1765, in- 
tending to make Strasburg only a lialting-placc ; hia 
intention, until different difficulties arose to alter it, was 
to accept Frederic’s offer of a refuge near himself in the 
vicinity of Berlin. 

Looking back to the position with our foreknowledge 
of events it seems clear that bad Rousseau been per- 
mitted to carry through this intention lie would have 
effectually escaped from the clutches of his secret 
enemies ; so that the tragedy of the last ten years of his 
life would have been avoided. Prom this point of view 
it appears to us deplorable, and to Rousseau himself, in 
bis dark and friendless days, it appeared suspicious, that 
the counsels which drew him back from the path to 
security he bad entered upon were given by the Countess 
de Boufflers and by Madame de Verdelin. There can be 
no question, however, that this advice was honestly 
given and had sound practical reasons to support it in 
the physical infirmities of this way-weary exile, which 
rendered such a long journey by post-chaise full of risk 
and torture for him. 

He arrived at Strasburg on the 4th November — worn 
out and exhausted by what he described as “the most 
hateful journey he had ever undergone.” 

“It is as impossible for me in mv nresent state of 



plight, one does not make projects : one has but to 
summon resolution to endure whatever befalls one, and 
to bend one’s head to the heavy yoke of necessity. I 
have written to Milord Marshal. 1. should wish to stay 
here until I receive his reidy. But if they expel me, I 
must go to the other side of the Ehine to seek some 
humanity, some hospitality. If I find none anywhere, 
well, I must scliool myself to do without it I Good-bye, 
— my ‘ host ’ no longer, but my friend always. George 
Keith and you still bind me to life : but such ties are 
nob easily broken : I embrace you.” 

Here was the man of whom the kind-hearted Diderot 
said that he was not to be pitied when thus hunted from 
place to place, because he travelled with his Mistress, 
Notoriety. 

But in a few days Rousseau’s spirits brightened. Far 
from showing any disposition to expel him, the Marshal 
de Contadcs, Governor of Alsace, displayed eagerness to 
serve him, and all the townsfolk of Strasburg treated him 
as a guest it was their delight to honour. The “ torn 
heart ” he had brought away from Metiers was consoled 
by this universal manifestation of esteem and affection. 

“ Reassure yourself, my dear friend,” he wrote to 
Dupeyrou,^ “ and reassure all those who thought I was 
exposed to danger here. I receive on every side, 
proofs of goodwill : and every one having authority in 
the town, and in the province, unites in showing me 
favour. . . . You will have seen that I have given up the 
idea of going to Berlin, at least for this winter, unless 
Milord Marshal, to whom I have written, decides differ- 
ently. But I know him : ho desires my repose before 
anything else : or, ratlier, that is the one thing he 
desires. By my present intention I shall pass the 
winter hero. Nothing can exceed the kindness, esteem, 

^ Strasburg being Froncli toiTitory, Rousseau was liable to arrest, 
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and even reverence, shown me by every one ; from the 
Governor to the humblest peoplc.”_ 

Unfortunately for Eousscau’s idea of spending the 
winter at Strasburg and in the spring continuing 
his journey to Berlin, he fell ill. His wish to respond 
cordially to the festivals got up in his honour by tlie 
inhabitants of Strasburg condemned him to a method of 
life to which he was unaccu.stomcd ; and then the climate 
was rigorous. The result of late hours, and exposure to 
cold, was a more than usually painful attack of his con- 
stitutional malady. Left weak, and indisposed for all 
fresh exertion, the poor philosopher grew alarmed at the 
thought of what might await him near Urcdcric. T’he 
prophet’s zeal was quenched in him. ITc felt his day’s 
work was done; and now wdiat ho needed was some 
retreat where he might pass the evening of his life hidden 
from the world's favours and cruelties. 

Whilst he was in this mood he received a letter from 
Madame de Verdelin which seemed to promise him the 
tranquillity he was pining for. Already on several 
occasions it had been proposed to him to trust to the 
promises made on his behalf to the Countess do Boufllcrs 
Ijy the Scotch philosopher and historian. David Hume, who 
offered to find him a retreat in England. Madame de 
Verdehn had made Hume’s acquaintance later on ; and 
to her also these offers had been repeated. It is so 
necessary to understand the reasons of Kousscau’s con- 
fidence in Hume, that it will be well to give here 
Madame de Boufflers’ first letter, written in 17G2, some 
few weeks after the decree of the Barlia.mcirt of Baris 
compelled Rousseau’s flight from France. On the 14th 
July, 1762, she had written to him : — 

“ I send you, sir, the postscript of a letter I have just 
received from Mr. Hume. I have translated and, no 
doubt, disfigured it; but it will show you his senti- 
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resolution : you could not choose a better country of 
exile than England, fi'om every point of view.” 

Mr. Hume’s postscript, 1 st July, 1762 : — 

“ I was at this point in my letter, madame, when I 
received the one you honour me with, dated 14th June. 
Heavens ! madame, how deeply I regret my absence 
from London at this time, since it robs me of the pleasure 
of showing you ray extreme respect for you, and for any 
recommendation of yours ; and at the same time, the 
esteem, I liad nearly said the veneration, with which the 
virtue and genius of M. Bousseau inspire me. I take 
the liberty of assuring you, madame, that there is not a 
man in Euroj)e of whom I have a higher idea ; and to 
whom I should bo more flattered to render any service. 
As his reputation is securely cstahlished in England, I 
have no doid)t tliat every one wordd zealously testify 
in every possible way to the respect felt for him. I 
respect the greatness of soul whicJi leads him to reject 
obligation and dependence. I flatter myself I resemble 
him in tlicsc ways : yet as my relationships witli several 
persons of high rank allow it, 1 will not delay a moment 
in writing to inform them of the honour M. Bousseau 
does us by choosing our country as his refuge. We 
have the happiness to possess a young king who respects 
letters ; and 1 hope that M.. Bousseau would not disdain 
the favours of a great monarch, who knows how to 
appreciate his merits. The Ercnch nation will soon 
regret the loss of so great a man ; and will learn at the 
same time that it has cause to be ashamed of having lost 
him through its own fault. Wc had hoped here that 
philosopliical libcjty had made more progress in this 
kingdom. Authors who hav^c in their writings used this 
liberty, may hesitate in future to trust their persons to 
a people professing these narrow maxims ; and which 
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to part witli tlui liopo 1. have (‘lua'ishi'.d of o.iijoying your 
conveimtiou and personal afajuaiiitanca.slup .souu." 

Here, now, is Madanu'. do Yordoliu’s letter of the lOfcli 
October, 1705,* whore Itoussoau is again assured of Hume’s 
desire to bo of use to him, and of the advantages waiting 
for him in England. Madiime do Vc'.rde.lin's letter is 
dated from the Abbayc'. de Puutheinon. Bhe is a little 
behindhand in her news of evimts — the. lapida,tion of 
Metiers had taken place on tlie (ith Boptember, and 
Ronssea,u had left Mobiers on the lOth. 

“Since I came here, 1 have heard about tlie outrages 
of the people of Motiors. I could liardly belie.ve it, but 
your letter, which 1 received the day beinre yessterday, 
removes all doubt. I anr glad you liavo siiddy readied 
your island, but I coufcs.s I Avould ratber you were fur- 
tber away from those monsters. Mr. Hume, wliom I met 
yesterday, thinks as I do. I cannot tell you with how 
much sensibility he interests luni.sclf in everything that 
concerns you. When I told him of the wish 1 have that 
you could be in England, ho told me that ho would make 
inquiries about a pleasant locality and situation where 
you might find a small house to suit you. . . . After 
having discussed all this, he told me that niy Lord 
Walpole (sic) had an estate four loaguos from Tjondon, 
in the forest of Eichmond, on the borders of the 
Thames. lie went to consult with him, and find out if ho 
knew of anything that miglit suit you. Milord has, as 
it happens, on his estate, a family, Avho wore old servants 
of his father’s, and who live in a house in the middle of 
the forest, where the man holds the post of kccjicr. Ho 
has just written to propose to them to take as a boarder, 
a Erenchma.n, bis friend, who, on account of misfortunes, 
wishes to live a retired life. I would not lot him give 
your name, so that you might reflect on it, and so that 
the news might not got abroad. Both these gentlemen 
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hour, who speaks your language, and it is understood 
that you would only see him if you wished to do so, and 
at the time and upon the terms you wished. If you 
desired to make yourself known, and to see people, we 
feel certain you could liavc the whole nation. On the 
other hand, if you Avished to live in seclusion. Milord 
would not reveal your name. I cannot tell you into 
how many details Mr. Hume entered. He discussed the 
expenses of the journey, and I cannot either tell you all 
the pains he took to urge upon me to find some means of 
persuading you to be reasonable upon this side of the 
question. You will understand that he especially begged 
me to say nothing to you about this, but why should I 
hide from you proofs of affection calculated to please you ? 
An d then I must not lose the opportunity for reminding 
you that I have a hundred pounds at your disposal, and 
that my own offer is of an older date. Mr. Hume 
intends to write to you after the reply wo exj)ect from 
Lord Walpole’s agent. If he has no room, or if for other 
reasons he could not take you, another lodging might be 
got in the same neighbourhood. If I Avere to give you 
their description of the country, you would think it 
fairyland 1 I ought to ask your pardon for taking 
these steps Avithout consulting you, but I think the 
sentiment and object which dictated them will justify 
me in your eyes. Mr. Hume leaves at the end of next 
month. I wish you could let us have your reply before 
then. I am fascinated by the idea of the tranquillity 
Avhich it seems to mo you would enjoy in this 
country.” 

On the first November, after she has heard of his ex- 
pulsion from the territory of Borne, she writes again — 

“ I only received your letter of the 18th on the 27th. 
You will see by the date of your passport that Duke 
d’Aiimont lost no time in senflino- it for vnii. Nnthincr 


useful to you. But, my neighbour,^ is it all u.seless then ? 
You start for Prussia. I am vejy mucli afflicted at tlie 
thought ; everything about this journey displeases me ; 
the time of year, the long path of return, the uncertainty 
if you will be allowed to go. And then the race of 
savants who inhabit that country are not the most 
honest men in the world. My neighbour, Low few re- 
semble Mr. Hume ! Picture to yourself lY’cnch gaiety 
and English good sense, and perfect frankness to boot. 
In truth, I only find worthy to compare with him in our 
continent, a few happy characters, like yourself, whom 
society has not spoiled. lie leaves here in a few days, 
and you might have travelled with him. Ah, what 
regrets you cause me 1 I will not say, come back again, 
inasmuch as you tell me, ‘ I desire it, and it is my diity 
to take this journey.’ Of cour.se, a duty is imperative, 
but I can’t see why it is your duty. But if there be 
yet time, look into this question, and examine whether 
it really be a duty ? I do not ask you to count for any- 
thing the pleasure it would be to mo to sec you again, 
but I do ask you to recognize the boon to yourself of 
being in peace six months earlier .And thou, a court, a 
king who is a philosopher, or who talks philosophy, and 
who is surrounded by savants — he who welcomed warmly 
the author of V Esprit, will he be able to feel the worth 
of the author of Emile f The moral standpoint of these 
works is so different ; and as for the king, he is so in- 
different about such matters, that I confess I would 
rather have you lodged with the farmer I spoke to you 
about.” 

Here, now, is the third letter ^ which Eousscau must 
have received at Strasburg, just when his indisposition 
to undertake the journey to Berlin was at its strongest, 
the letter which evidently decided the case. 

Madame de Verdelin’e name for Eousseau, adopted when she 



November y 1765. 

“I am greatly pleased, my neighbour, to hear that 
you have been well received at Strasburg, that you arc 
feasted there and caressed. At the same time, I exhort 
you to be on your guard ; you know that the men who 
persecute you have no delicacy as to the means they use ; 
and that if they can, they will stir up the zeal of fanatics, 
unless wise friends are cautious in showing sympathy. 
You would hardly imagine it, but the ministers would 
never take it upon themselves to give you a passport ; 
and after any amount of parley, one had to address the 
request to the king. I don't know what may be the 
opinion of Milord Marshal, but if he renounces the plea- 
sure of seeing you, out of regard for your own advan- 
tage, I do exhort you to choose a country where freedom 
of thought is authorized by the laws, and by the genius 
of the nation. I won’t discuss your reasons for going to 
Berlin. But there is one strong reason that should keep 
you away. It is the welcome extended indiscriminately 
to any man of letters — knave or honest man, it makes no 
difference which ; every one is made much of, if he consent 
to be subjugated and to praise the master. My neigh- 
bour, who has sacrificed his happiness for freedom and for 
truth, is not made to live at Berlin. I know a woman, 
who was the intimate friend of M. de Maupertuis, ancl 
she told me grief shortened his days. ... I talked the 
matter over yesterday with some well-informed men 
who know better than I do, the condition of opinion 
and of men’s heads in Alsace — they remained of one 
opinion with me, that England is the only country in 
Europe where you will find tranquillity.” 

Added on to these arguments came a letter from the 
Lord-Marshal, advising the acceptance of Hume’s proposal, 
as the best and most rapid means of securing the rest 
and trannuillitv necessarv for him. This decided the 



from liere with the purpose of throwing myself into 
your arms. I follow in this the advice of Lord-Marshal 
Keith, my protector, friend, and father ; and also the 
advice of Madame de Verdclin, whose enlightened good- 
ness consoles and guides me. I may add, that I follow 
also the counsels of my own heart, which is pleased to 
owe so much to the most illustrious of my contempor- 
aries, whose goodness outshines even his fame. I long 
for one thing only, a free and solitary retreat, there to 
end my days in peace. If your generous care secures 
me this, I shall enjoy at the same time the one boon I 
crave, and the happiness of owing it to you. I salute 
you, sir, with all my heart.” 

It has to he remembered that this letter was written 
to a man whom Eousseau had never scon, but whom for 
three years he had been hearing about as full of sym- 
pathy and veneration for him, and a zealous desire to 
serve him. We may accept the letter as indicating his 
attitude of mind towards Hume, when their personal 
relationships commenced. 

What now, in the same period, was Hume’s attitude 
towards Eousseau ? 

It has to be realized that, in December 17G5, it was 
not precisely the same attitude as when, in July 17G2, 
Hume had told the Countess de Boufflers, “ that there 
was not a man in Europe of whom he liad a higher idea 
than M. Eousseau, nor any one to whom ho would be 
inore flattered to render a service.” We may take 
literally Hume’s assurance that, in 17'G2, Eousscau’s 
reputation was securely established in England ; and 
that he would have been received there with honour had 
he chosen this refuge rather than Switzerland. But 
during three years of persecution, and when the editor 
of the Correspondance LitUredre had been for all this 




David Hume in' 1700 
(L^roin apicturo paiutod by llainsay.) 

“Ills face was Viroad ami fat; bis innulh and without any expression but 
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time busily sowing calumnies throughout Europe, Rous- 
seau’s popularity had suffered amongst a certain class of 
English men of letters, more in sympathy with Helvdtius, 
Holbach, and Diderot, than with the author of the 
Vicaire Savoyard. Hume’s j^hilosophic sympathies 
certainly drew him that way; and in 1763, when he 
was appointed Secretary to the English Ambassador in 
Paris, Lord Hertford, his most congenial acquaintances 
were found at the headquarters of the Encyclop 0 edists, 
in the salon of Madame Geoffrin, or in the circle of the 
Baron d’Holbach. We know in what terms he would 
have heard Rousseau spoken of in this society. True, 
patronized also by the Countess de Boufflers, by the 
Marechale de Luxembourg and by the Marquise de Ver- 
delin, les devotes de Jean Jacques, as the Encyelopaedists 
called them. Plume heard him also discussed with en- 
thusiastic sympathy : and most certainly Hume had 
elected to stand with the sympathizers. But in the 
character of a good-natured man, whose wish was to be 
on pleasant terms with every one, and not to quarrel 
with the opinions of the persons with whom he lived, he 
found himself in this position, that, pledged by his past 
professions of veneration for Rousseau to agree in all the 
praises of him by his devotes, a disposition arose in him, 
if not precisely to agree with, at any rate to wonder if 
there were not a good deal of truth in the descriptions of 
their “ old friend Jean Jacques ” by the Encyclopaedists, 
as an artificial scoundrel, an impostor and an ingrate, 
who was absolutely certain to turn round and rend any 
one foolish enough to attempt to serve him. 

Positive proof exists that even before he had met 
Rousseau, Hume Irad been prejudiced by the Encyclo- 
pgedists against him. 

In June 1766, after the quarrel had taken place, 
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the good David had listened to them, in the days 
before their meeting in Paris, and after it had been 
arranged that Rousseau should go with him to 
England. 

“He” (that is, David Hume) “consulted me in the 
most straightforward way,” wrote Madame de Verdelin,* 
“about the evil things they had told him about you. 
He .said with perfect candour, ‘ I ask you these questions. 
Madam, because it is not the celebrated author I am 
anxious to serve; but the honest man who has been 
persecuted, with whom I would wish to share all I have 
to make him happy.’ ” 

It stands then as proved, that “ evil things ” had been 
told Hume about Rousseau. And now for the warnings 
he had received. Marmontel relates how the considerate 
Baron d’Holbach prophesied to Hume what would 
happen to him : and how Hume wrote to inform him 
the prophecy had come true. 

“ Here,” wrote Marmontel,^ “ are some facts of which 
I was myself a witness. When upon the recommenda- 
tion of Milord Marshal and of the Countess do Boufflers, 
Hume offered Rousseau to find him a retreat in England, 
and when Rousseau had accepted this offer and they 
were about to start, the Baron d’Holbach said to Hume, 

‘ Sir, you are warming a viper in your bosom. I warn 
you — you will feel its bite.’ The good David ITumc 
saw more passion than reason in the Baron’s warning ; 
and was not dissuaded from his intention of taking 
Rousseau with him to his country and there of rendering 
him all manner of friendly services. He believed he 
had to do with one of the most honest, warmhearted and 
best of men. In all the letters he wrote to d’Holbach 
he repeated the same praises, and the Baron, when 
reading these letters to us, said ; ‘ He doe.s not know him. 
Wait a little, he will know him before long.’ Sure 
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letter wliicli commenced thus ; — ‘ You were right, Mon- 
sieur le Baron ! — Rousseau is a monster.’ 

“ ‘ Ah,’ said d’Holbach to us coldly, and without the 
least surprise, ‘ at last, he knows him — ’ ” 

Although Hume saw, or endeavoured to sec, more 
passion than reason in the evil things told him by the 
Encyclopsedists about their “ old iriend Jean Jacques,” 
these things, and the suspicions they awakened, were 
present in his mind when he met Rousseau : and they 
played a very important part in his conduct to a man 
he did his best to think well of, and to serve, in accord- 
ance with his promise to those charming and highly- 
placed ladies, the Countess de Bouiflers and Madame de 
Verdelin ; but whom he also joromised the Encyclo- 
pasdists to watch very closely, in order that he might 
at once inform them, and protect himself, should Jean 
Jacques prove to be the viper and monster they 
esteemed him. This cautious and watchful attitude 
towards hisy^rotepd, combined with his more good-natured 
than scrupulous desire to please both Jean Jacques 
devotees and his enemies, explains Hume’s behaviour in 
Paris and in England by a more credible theory than the 
supposition that he was Rousseau’s deliberate betrayer, 
or the conscious accomplice of his secret enemies. But, 
on the other hand, if Hume be judged by his actions, and^ 
the motives of these actions by their results, it does not 
admit of dispute that he did betray Rousseau ; and that 
professing to be his benefactor, he inflicted upon him 
irreparable injuries. 

To discover whether Hume’s behaviour, or the diseased 
imagination of his ‘protege, explains Rousseau’s suspicions 
of his benefactor, let us, when following the history of 
events, leave all questions of motive out of the question, 
and examine what the “ good David’s ” conduct really 



the first two days at the house or Madame Duclresuc, 
the widow of the French publisher of Emile. Immedi- 
ately upon his arrival, he wrote to his friend do Luze,! 
who was to travel with Hume and himself to London. 

“I wish much I could go and sec you : but in order 
not to shoiv off my Armenian cap m the streets, I am 
obliged to ask you to come to me.” 

Here is a small piece of evidence worth recording as 
we pass, for presently we shall find Grimm affirming 
that the proscribed man promenaded the streets in his 
“ strange attire,” in order to excite attention. 

On the 18th December, the Prince dc Conti invited 
Rousseau to occupy an apartment expressly prepared for 
him in the Temple. The attention was one that could 
not have been refused without ungraciousness ; at the 
same time, Rousseau recognized quite correctly the olFcct 
this would have upon his enemies. 

“ The Prince de Conti,” ^ he wrote afterwards to 
Malesherbes, “honoured mo in Paris with a welcome 
which was more in accord with his own generous feelings 
than with my situation. 1 lent myself to his wishes as 
a duty, but with repugnance ; because I foresaw that 
my enemies would make mo pay dearly for all this 
honour.” 

During the fifteen days he spent in Paris as a guest 
of a prince of the royal house of France, the proscribed 
and fugitive author was overwhelmed by a stream of 
visitors; including not only personal friends and ac- 
quaintances, but people of the highest rank and fame 
in social and intellectual circles, who came expressly to 
testify to the unspoiled enthusiasm for himself and his 
writings felt by everything that was most distinguished 
in France — outside of the clique of the Encyclopaidists. 

Within that clique, one can understand the impression 
made by this demonstration. As for the impression 
made upon Hume, who was an eye-witness of what went 



on at the Temple, we have it recorded in a letter written 
three months afterwards to his brother : ^ — 

“ Of all the writers that are, or ever were, in Europe,” 
wrote Hume, in March 1766, “Eousseau is the man 
who has acquired the most enthusiastic and passionate 
admirers. I have seen many extraordinary scenes of 
this nature in Paris.” 

The object of this pas.sionate enthusiasm and admira- 
tion, ill, weary, hungering for peace and repose, although 
he was no doubt grateful for the affection shown him, 
suffered terribly under the strain it imposed upon him. 
On the 2ud January, the day before his departure, he 
wrote to his friend Dupeyrou : ^ — 

“ I am here in my hotel Saint-Simon, like Sancho in 
his island of Barataria, in representation all day long. 
I have visitors of all estates, from the moment I get up 
to the time I go to bed ; I am forced even to dress in 
public ! I have never suffered so much in my life ! and 
happily it is over now.” 

His departure was advanced by a few days, not, as 
G-rimm affirms, because the police insisted upon it,® but 
because Eousseau desired it — fearing that, as in Stras- 
burg, his health might give way. On the 26th December 
he wrote to his travelling companion, de Luzc : ^ — 

“ I cannot, sir, endure much longer this life on a 
public stage. Could you not in charity hasten a little 
our departure? Mr. Hume consents to start on Thursday 
at twelve, to sleep at Senlis. If you could fall in with 
this arrangement, you would do me the greatest service.” 

Eousseau started upon his journey to London, with 
de Luze and David Hume as his companions, on the 
4th January, 1766. At this date no shadow of any 
suspicion had crossed his mind about the man whose 
serviceable offers he had preferred to those made him 

1 See Letters of David Hume to IF. Strahwn, etc., edited by 



by tbe King of Prussia and the Duchess of Saxc-Gotha, 
and by a crowd of other would-be j^rotectors. 

Did the ” good David's ” conduct during these three 
first weeks of his personal acquaintance with Rousseau 
justify the entire confidence placed in him? Here is 
a question that undeniable facts must answer. 

It was during this epoch that the libel described a,s the 
“ false Letter of the King of Prussia ” went the round of 
Paris. The nominal author of this false Letter was Horace 
Walpole, who knew nothing of Rousseau personally, 
who had never seen him ; and whose opinions about 
him, or rather whose prejudices against him (manifested 
in the obviously base and cowardly action of mocking 
a man in misfortune) can only have been obtained from 
the Encyclopaedists. Walpole, who lodged in Paris in 
the same hotel as Hume, had only resided there three 
months. He also frequented the salon of Madame 
Geolfrin and the society of the Baron d’Holbaeh, and it 
seems probable that he, as well as David, had altered 
his original opinion of Rousseau, in this circle of his 
enemies. In Madame de Verdelin’s letter of the 10th 
October, we have heard her speak to Rousseau of a 
“Milord Walpole” as a personage consulted by Hume 
in his efforts to discover a suitable retreat for the exile 
from France and Switzerland, in England. Wo have 
found too, that Walpole responded to these inquiries 
with suggestions for the exile’s comfort ; and that he 
offered neighbourly services, and to provide Jean Jaccjues 
with society, or to protect his seclusion, in accordance 
with his own wishes. Now, inasmuch as when, later on, 
Rousseau arrived in Paris, Walpole declined Hume’s 
offer to introduce him to the celebrity of the hour, 
because (so he affirmed) he “ did not find it honest to 
go and pay a man a cordial visit having in liis pocket 
a letter where he turned him into ridicule,” we may 
assume that two months earlier Walpole would not 



as a charlatan and an impostor ? We have now to judge 
from the Letter itself what the composer of it must have 
then believed true of the man whom he turned into 
ridicule. Here is the Letter of the King of Prussia to 
M. Rousseau as it was circulated by Grimm on the 1st 
January, 1766. 

“ You have renounced Geneva, your country ; you 
have been hunted out of Switzerland, the land so highly 
praised in your writings ; France has sentenced you to 
arrest ; come then to me. I admire your talents, and 
I am amused by your reveries, although, let me tell you 
by the way, they occupy too much of your time and 
attention. At length make up your mind to be wise 
and happy. You have made yourself talked about long 
enough by eccentricities hardly worthy of a really great 
man. Show your enemies now that you can sometimes 
have common-sense ; that will make them angry ; and 
do you no harm. My estates offer you a peaceful 
retreat. I wish to do you good, and if you choose to 
accept it, I will ; but if you reject my bounty, rest well 
assured I shall tell no one. If you persist in racking 
your brains to discover new misfortunes, choose those 
you like. I am a king, and can procure you any to 
suit your wishes ; and what certainly will not happen 
to you if you have your enemies to deal with, I will 
leave off persecuting you when you leave off taking 
pride in being persecuted. — Your good friend Frederic.” 

This “ pleasantry ” (by Grimm’s account destined to 
“ amuse the public at the expense of an author who was 
not amusing-^ (i egayer un peu le public aux doyens 
d’un auteur qui n’est pas gcci”) had no quality of gaiety 
about it ; but it had the double value for Rousseau’s 
calumniators that, taken as a jest, it mocked him as an 
impostor who preferred even persecutions to remaining 
out of sight of the public ; and taken literally, it robbed 
him of the hnrinnr dnoe him bv Frederic’s offer of a 
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In proof of tlie fact that the letter loas taken literally, 
and in France as well as in England, we find a notice in 
Bachaumont’s MSmoires Secrets for the 28tli Doc. 1765. 

“ There is in circulation,” writes the editor, “ a very 
strange letter from the King of Prussia to the cclehrated 
Jean Jacques Eousseau. If it he authentic, the letter 
explains the motives lohich determined the philosopher's 
change of 'plan about his place of retreat." 

We shall presently find that the London St. James’ 
Chronicle also published the letter both in French and 
in English, as a genuine document. 

In short, this pleasantry, so called, Avaa an especially 
malicious and mischierous libel ; and its nominal author, 
or authors, became the responsible, though hardly, 
perhaps, the entirely conscious, agents of the secret 
conspirators, who worked to dishonour a man already 
broken in health and happiness by three years of 
incessant persecutions. 

But had David Hume, Rousseau’s professing protector, 
any share in the production of this libel ? Before 
examining the facts, it seems worth while to ([uotc an 
admission of Mr. Morley’s, following after the Btatement 
“ that it would be ridiculous for us to waste time in 
discussing Jean Jacques’ charges against Hume ; that 
they are not open to serious examination.” ^ 

“The only part of the indictment,” continues Mr. 
Morley, “about which there could, be the least doubt, 
was the possibility of Hume having been an accomplice 
in Walpole’s very small pleasantry. Some of Ids friends 
in Paris suspected that he had had a hand in the 
supposed letter from the King of Prussia. Although 
the letter constituted no very malignant jest (?) and could 
not by a sensible man have been regarded as furnishing 
just complaint against one who, like Walpole, was merely 
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towards whom he was pretending a singular aflfeetion, 
then we should admit that he showed such a want of 
sense of the delicacy of friendship as amounted to some- 
thing like treachery. But,” adds this critic, who esteems 
it ridiculous to waste any time in serious examination 
of the charges he dismisses, “a letter from Walpole to 
Hume sets this doubt at rest.” 

Walpole’s letter will be given presently. But first of 
all it must be recognized that the doubt as to whether 
Hume had taken any part when in Paris in the composi- 
tion of this “ spiteful bit of satire,” is set at rest by his 
own admission that he had permitted himself a pleasantry 
in connection with it The sham letter to the King of 
Prussia, circulated by Grimm on the 1st January, was by 
David Hume’s own account in every one’s hands when he 
and Rousseau reached England. On the 16th Eebruary 
Hume, who must have been questioned about his share 
in it by the Countess de Bouflfiers, sends her this message, 
in liis letter to the Marquise de Brabantane. 

“ Tell Madame de BoufScrs that the only pleasantry I 
permitted myself in connection with the pretended letter 
of the King of Prussia was made by me at the 
dinner table of Lord Ossery.” 

What the “pleasantry ” contributed to the letter by a 
man who pretended a singular affection for Rousseau 
actually was is made clear in a letter from Madame de 
Boufflers to Hume, after the quarrel. Quite evidently 
the patroness of both philosophers is using her best 
endeavours to soothe David’s temper, and is studiously 
careful to avoid all reproaches. “ Rousseau’s letter,” she 
writes, “ is atrocious ; it is to the last extent extravagant 
and inexcusable ; and the impossibility of ever atoning 
for it will torment him all his life. But do not believe 
him capable of any falsehood or artifice ; nor imagine 
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one of tlie best phrases in Mr. Walpole’s letter was by 
you, and that you had said in jest, and speaking in the 
name of the King of Prussia, ‘If you wish for persecutions, 
I am a kiaog and can procure them for you of any sort 
you like,’ and that M. Walpole had employed this 
phrase ; and so as not to lay claim to a ho7i-mot that 
was not his, had said you were its author. If this be 
true, and Eousseau knowsit, do you wonder that, sensitive, 
hotheaded, melancholy and proud, as they say he is, he 
has become enraged ? 

“No doubt hehas forgotten all decency, and has believed 
what he ought never to have thought, that a man known 
and esteemed as you are, whose integrity has proved 
itself by long years of practice could either have deceived 
the world, or suddenly have been transformed. Never 
mind what proofs were given him against you, he should 
have rejected them ; he should have doubted his own 
eyes and felt ashamed of his weakness in trusting them 
if they led him to suspect you. For that matter, if his 
complaints against you are only founded on the phrase 
attributed to you, it might he said that his vanity has 
been too easily hurt, since this sentence is a satire against 
ambitious power rather than against him. To fly into 
a rage about a simple mockery, to forget one’s self entirely 
and what is owing to others also, is to show an excess of 
pride positively criminal. If indeed he thought you 
took part in the whole letter, there would be more excuse 
for him, but still, not excuse enough. But admitting it 
all, why have not you, instead of allowing yourself to 
give way to your irritation against an unhappy man, 
who can do you no harm, and who has ruined hinmdj 
completely, show instead the generous pity which 
characterizes you ? You would then have avoided a public 
scandal, which divides opinions, flatters the malignity 
of the enemies you have in common, amuses them at 
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the “pleasantry” he contributed to the letter of the 
King of Prussia was the phrase cited by Madame de 
BoufiSers. But he says that Eousseau “knew nothing 
about it if such a thing ever took place : ” — “jamais on 
ne Ihnstruisait de la plaisanterie dont vous me parlez : 
quand mhme elle aurait eu lieu.” 

We may say then, that it stands as an established fact 
that even before they left Paris together, Hume, unsus- 
pected by Eousseau, had been guilty towards him of the 
act which Mr. Morley admits showed “ a want of sense 
of the delicacy of friendship which amounted to some- 
thing like treachery.” 

Here now is Walpole’s letter which his English critic 
accepted as conclusive proof of Hume’s innocence of thi.s 
act. 


MR. WALPOLE TO MR. HUME. 

" Orlincjton Street, 26^4 July, 1766. 

“ I cannot recollect the precise time when I wrote the 
letter from the King of Prussia ; but I can assure you 
with certainty of truth that it was several days before 
your departure from Paris, and before the arrival of 
Eousseau in London ; and I can give you a sure proof of 
this ; for not only out of regard for you did I hide the 
letter whilst you remained in Paris, but it was for this 
reason that, out of delicacy towards myself, I would not 
go and see him, although you had often proposed I 
should. I felt it was not honest to make a cordial 
visit to a man whilst having in one’s pocket a letter 
where one turned him into ridicule. You are fully at 
liberty, my dear sir, to use my present letter for your 
own justification towards M. Eousseau, or any one else. 
I should be very sorry to be the cause of any reproaches 


am willing to bear all the blame. No amount of talent 
any man may possess will prevent my laughing at him 
if he be a charlatan ; but if he have also an ungrateful 
and a wicked heart such as Eousseau has shown in his 
conduct towards you, he will be detested by myself as 
by all honest people.” 

It will be noticed that Walpole does not say here that 
Hume took no part in the letter ; but only that if any 
one is to blame he (Walpole) is willing to accept the 
whole share. He does not say either that David knew 
nothing about the letter before he left Paris ; but only 
that he (Horace), out of delicacy for David, hid the letter, 
in other words, held it back from publication, until he 
had started. The same observation must bo made in 
connection with Hume’s assertion in the Expose succinct 
that he never “ saw ” the letter to the King of Prussia 
until he reached London. He had not scon, but he had 
heard, the letter that, by Grimm’s account, went the 
round of Paris, In this way did both these honest men 
avoid explicit falsehoods by methods of ocpiivocation 1 
As for the question of the sense of the delicacy of 
friendship, Hume, notwithstanding his professions of 
admiration for Eousseau’s genius and virtue, never had 
and never could have had, any sentiment resembling 
friendship for a man whose whole nature was not simply 
unsympathetic, but antipathetic, to his own. Whilst 
so little was the good David troubled with delicacy that 
he remained unconscious of the covert sneer at himself 
in the malicious Walpole’s remark, that on his own 
account he declined to be introduced to Eousseau, 
because he did not feel it honest to enter into cordiid 
relations with a man, whilst behind his back turning him 
into ridicule. 

The position taken up by Hume, and apparently 
recognized by the Countess de Boufflers, and by his other 


mockery,” some impertinent curiosity, and some scandal- 
ous gossip at the expense of his j)roUg4. Very possibly 
by force of self-persuasion and the flattery of the Ency- 
clopaedists, and even of Eousseau’s devotes, Hume 
may have laboured under the delusion that this was his 
true position : in other words, that his honestly kind 
.intentions were equivalent to performances ; and that 
because he had on several occasions offered to serve 
Rousseau, and had made some attempts in the way of 
inquiries about his establishment in England (which had 
proved unsuccessful), he actually was Jean Jacques’ 
benefactor. It may be said in passing, that had this 
position assumed hy Hume been really his true one, it 
would not have been esteemed invulnerable by Rousseau, 
nor even defensible ; but the benefactor who claimed a 
free right to dishonour the man to whom he had 
rendered essential services, would have appeared in 
Rousseau’s eyes a more mean and dastardly foe than an 
open enemy. 

The position, however, was a false one : inasmuch as 
Hume was not Rousseau’s benefactor. From the com- 
mencement to the close of their relationships, Hume 
conferred no single benefit on Rousseau. He had not 
facilitated his passage through France : it was the Due 
d’Aumont who, at Madame de Verdelin’s instances, had 
obtained his passport.^ Rousseau had defrayed his own 
expenses, and on this point he had held good, not against 
Hume’s offers, but against those of Madame de Bouffiers 
and Madame de Verdelin. It was not Hume who had 
procured him his “pleasant retreat at Wootton:” but 
Mr. Davenport, an admirer of Rousseau’s writings, had 
offered him this house ; and had only made Hume’s 
acquaintance in connection with this proposal.^ Hume 
had not gained Rousseau any friends in England, where, 
by David’s own report in 1762, his reputation was firmly 
established : ® but a great manv enemies were made him 
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Hume’s friend, Strahan, of scandalous histories^ about 
liim, -wbicb Hume knew to be false; and which by- 
ordinary laws of hospitality, and of loyalty towards a 
foreign guest of whom he passed as the protector, Im 
ought to have contradicted. 

Hume had not even done the exile any benefit by hia 
solicitations for him of a pension from the King of 
England ; — but he had placed him in the embarrassing 
position which compelled him either to refuse the jjension 
and offend the king and his ministers ; or to accept it 
and subject himself to the humiliation of an obligation 
to a man who had treated him with mockery and 
contempt. 

In short, Hume’s position towards Rousseau (if wo 
found our view of it upon the facts of his conduct, and 
upon their results) was exactly ivhat Rousseau saw 
it to he. He was the accomplice in deed, if not in 
intention, of the persecuted man’s secret enemies in Paris 
and in Geneva, who, having hunted him out of France 
and Switzerland, now pursued him to England : and 
endeavoured, by the same method of secret calumny, 
to rob him of sympathizers, and to stir up enemies for 
him in this country, by building up for him the reputa- 
tion of an abominable character, an ingratc, a sophist, 
and an impostor. 

All that Hume’s defenders, in view of the facts of 
the case, may do to extricate him from this position 
is to maintain that he was a tool, rather than a de- 
liberate accomplice, of the conspirators. At the same 
time, it is impossible to maintain that, in this case, the 
tool can be regarded as entirely innocent of all tlie 
mischief it did. Thus, Hume may not have realized 
all the malignity of the libels worked into the false 
letter of the King of Prussia by Walpole and himself: 
but he cannot have thought it calculated to foster 


charlatan enjoyed being persecuted, because it made 
him notorious ; nor can he have supposed that it was 
conducive to Rousseau’s honour to circulate the falsehood 
that the protection offered him by the most powerful 
sovereign in Europe, near his own person, was really 
only a proof of the monarch’s contempt for an 
impostor. 

In connection with the other libels against Rousseau, 
they certainly would not have been published by Hume’s 
friend Strahan,’ if Hume had expressed his displeasure 
at the first libel or publicly protested against sucb 
treatment of a famous man who had sought a refuge in 
England. It is possible that Hume’s silence meant only 
that, having permitted himself a “pleasantry” at his 
proteges expense in Paris, he did not feel free to refuse 
his French friends a chance of showing off their wit in 
the English papers. At the same time, he must have 
clearly recognized that it was not from sheer love of fun 
that the aixthor of the Neiv Hdloise was reproached with 
coldness of heart and treachery ; and that the author of 
the Discourse upon Inegwdity was described as sliutting 
his door in the face of humble visitors, and treating even 
his relatives badly whilst he effusively received great 
people.^ 

Again, Hume may have conceived himself justified 
after the' warning he had received from Holbach that 
Jean Jacques was a viper and that ho would feel his 
bite, in taking extraordinary precautions to keep him- 
self informed of this dangerous character’s proceedings ; 
and this may have induced him to use the dishonour- 
able p)lan of opening, and resealing, Rousseau’s letters 
before he despatched them. But he cannot possibly 
have blinded himself to the malicious treachery of 
using the information he derived from these private 
letters for detective purposes ; and to injure Rousseau 
in the csteern of his friends. 



(Eonsseau remained ignorant of Hume’s use of the 
information he derived from them), is certainly one 
that critics who take it for granted that an accusation 
imj)lying dishonourable behaviour on Hume’s part does 
not deserve examination, will dismiss off hand, as 
explained by Eousseau’s tendency to base suspicions. 
Unfortunately, in this case also, Hume himself supplies 
the evidence which comdcts him. 

First of all, in connection with Eoussean’s assertions 
that all the letters brought, or forwarded by Hume, 
had evidently been tampered with, that many letters 
he ought to have received did not reach him, and that 
the friends to whom he wrote informed him that his 
letters to them had been opened and rescaled, lioi’c is 
the good David’s explanation of this singular state of 
affairs.^ 

“ The story of Eousseau’s letters is as follows. Ho 
had often been complaining to me, and with reason, that 
he was ruined by postage at Neuchatel ; that it commonly 
cost him twenty-five or twenty-six louis a year, and 
all for letters of no importance, being written, some of 
them, by people who took that way of abusing him ; and 
most of them by people unknown to him. He was 
therefore resolved, he said, in London to receive no letters 
which came by post. When he went to Chiswick, the 
postman brought his letters to me. I carried him out 
a cargo of them. He exclaimed : desired me to return 
the letters and recover the price of the postage. I . told 
him in that case the clerks of the post-office were entire 
masters of his letters. He said he was indifferent ; they 
might do with them what they pleased. I added he 
would be thus cut off from all correspondence with his 
friends. He said he would give a particular direction 
to such persons as he desired to correspond with. But 
till his instructions could arrive, what could I do more 
friendlv. than fta.vp,. mv nwn Avnonfip Kiw fV'Am 
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post-office?’' 

It appears very clear that what Hume could have 
done, and the only thing that he ought to have per- 
mitted himself to do, was to let Rousseau arrange this 
personal matter as he himself wished. In any case, the 
“ curiosity and indiscretion ” of the j)ost-office clerks 
could hardly have exceeded the curiosity and indiscretion 
of Hume himself. Rousseau’s uneasiness about his 
correspondence applied not only to the letters he 
received ; but to those he sent away. And we have a 
very convincing proof that this anxiety was also well 
founded. In David’s correspondence with the Countess 
dc Boufflers he makes the assertion that he has 
“ accidentally ” discovered that Rousseau had pecuniary 
resources which he concealed in order to make himself 
interesting by an affectation of poverty. He asks 
Madame de Boufflers to inquire into this matter ; — and 
here again, when charging the lady with this office of 
spying upon her protege, displays the singular want of 
the sense of delicacy in friendship which characterizes 
him. 

Hume makes the same assertion in a letter written on 
the 22rid May, 1766, to a French friend whose name 
does not appear in his correspondence. 

“ Madame de Boufflers has no doubt told you,” writes 
Hume, “ about the kindness of the King of England 
towards Rousseau. The secrecy to be observed is 
extremely agreeable to our friend. He has the weak- 
ness of wishing to make himself interesting by com- 
plaining of his poverty and his bad health. But I have 
discovered hy accident that he has some pecuniary 
resources, small enough, it is true, but which he concealed 
from us when giving us an account of his goods. As 
for his health, it is more robust than infirm, unless the 
fits of melancholy and spleen he is subject to, be called 
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to excite i^ublic commiseration.” ^ 

Before examining what was the “accident” that helped 
David to the discovery of Rousseau’s hidden pecuniary 
resources, it should be remarked that Rousseau made no 
affectation pf extreme poverty; but that, on the contrary, 
his reply to the anxious solicitations of the Countess dc 
Boufflers, the Marquise de Verdelin, and even to Lord- 
Marshal Keith, when these friends wished to secure him 
against material privations, was invariably that his 
means were sufficient for his requirements. ^ As, for 
David Hume, there was no sort of reason why Rousseau 
should have rendered him an exact account of Ins 
means; inasmuch as he certainly did not ask David 
to increase them. The notion of obtaining a pension 
from the King of England was entirely Hume’s idea; 
Rousseau’s consent to the project was claimed as a 
concession, because it was known that he had already 
declined a pension from the King of Erance aird from 
Frederic. The assertion that Rousseau “ had the weak- 
ness of wishing to make himself interesting by com- 
plaining of his poverty,” was a spiteful falsehood. Bub 
by what “ accident ” did Hume, in England, discover 
that Rousseau had “ resources ” ? 

If we turn to the correspondence, we find that amongst 
the letters that must have passed through Hume’s hands 
at the time when Rousseau, at Chiswick, depended upon 
him for ail arrangements about his correspondence, is 
one dated February 22nd, and written to d’lvornois of 
Geneva. In this letter Rousseau consults his friend 
about the investment of a small sum of money left with 
Madame Boy de la Tour ; and which he wished to have 

1 See page 190, vcliere in bis letter to Hume, Rousseau far from 
affecting extreme poverty complains of being treated as though he 
were in need of cJiarifcy. 

^ See Note, Appendix. 


invested in snch a way as to seaue a small pension for 
Th^rfesc after his death, to be added to the pension 
already settled upon her by Lord-Marshal Keith. 

Here is the sentence which gives us the clue to the 
“ accident ” which helired David to his “ discovery ” of 
Rousseau’s supposed trickery. 

“ I should wish to consult you upon another subject,” 
Rousseau wrote to d’lvernois. “ I have deposited with 
Madame Boy de la Tour three thousand francs, and Made- 
moiselle Levasseur, four hundred. The increased expense 
that living in England will entail, makes me wish to 
settle this sum as rent on Mile. Levasseur. The small 
income from this would double itself ; and thus would 
not be lost for this poor girl at my death. I hear there 
is to be a loan issued in France; could I place the money 
in this way without risk ? Should I be in time ? And 
would you undertake this for me ? To whom should 
I give the note for the withdrawal of this money ? and 
could it be correctly done without previously giving 
Madame Boy de la Tour notice % ” 

There is nothing in the least mysterious in these 
inquiries, nor in Rousseau’s possession of this small 
reserve sum. Supporting himself and Thdrese by his 
earnings as a copyist when he was in France, he had 
commenced then to put by the money he had obtained 
for his writings. D’lvernois and Dupeyrou at Geneva, 
both of them rich men and with the business experience 
Rousseau lacked, had undertaken to receive and to 
transmit to him the pension he received from his book- 
seller Rcy, and the one which Lord-Marshal Keith had 
settled on Thdrbse. But Hume, accustomed to hear 
Jean Jacques talked of by Grimm and Diderot as a 
man who refused the pension of a king, but who was 
supported by the bounty of other men of letters whom 
he sneered at for accepting what enabled them to save 
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wouderful discovery witli an indifference tluit evidently 
irritated him. Nor were Frenelr readers of tlie Ex’poae 
succinct impressed by it. But tlio charge has this 
importance : that Eousseau’s letter to d’Tverjjols, vMch 
Htmc must have read hefore desjMlcldng it, gives us 
the only possible explanation of Hume’s sudden aerpiisition 
of the knowledge that Jean Jacques had “ eonccaled ” 
pecuniary resources. 

Here then, as in the case of this false letter of the 
King of Prussia, Hume stands convicted by evidence 
afforded by himself of having dealt treacherously with 
Rousseau. 

In other words, it is only possible for critics who 
decide that “ it would be ridiculous irr them to waste 
time in discussing these charges,” or in examining the 
evidence luhich supports them, to maintain that 
Eousseau’s suspicions of Hume were based on imaginary 
grievances, or on the delusions of a morbid mono- 
maniac. Nor, again, is it possible for an attentive 
observer of the course of events, and of Rousseau’s 
position, to hold the view that he showed cither excessive 
indignation, or violent passion in any action connected 
with his rupture with Hume. On the contrary, it seems 
difficult to say how, Avithout loss of self-respect, he could 
have acted Avith more moderation and justice than lie 
displayed in these difficult circumstances. 


CHAPTER IV 


EOTJSSEAU’S ‘atrocious’ LETTER TO DAVID HUME, 
10th JUNE, 1766 

Rousseau reached Wootton on the 22nd March, 1766. 
On the first of April, thejS'f. James' Chronicle, Strahan’s 
paper, published the false letter from the King of 
Prussia as a genuine document. On the 24th April, 
Rousseau wrote to the editor protesting against this 
imposture in the following terms — 

" WooUon , Mth Ap ' il , 1766. 

“You have offended, sir, against the respect which every 
private person owes a sovereign, by publicly attributing 
to the King of Prussia a letter full of extravagance and 
spite, which consequently you should have known could 
not have had this author. You have even ventured to 
transcribe his signature, as though you had seen it 
written by his hand. I inform you, sir, that this letter 
was fabricated in Paris ; and what grieves and tears my 
heart especially, is that the impostor who wrote it has 
accomplices in England. You owe it to the King of 
Prussia, to the truth, and also to me, to print this letter, 
signed by me, in reparation of an error which no doubt 
you would reproach yourself for having committed, did 
you realize of what a wicked design you have been made 
the instrument. I offer you my sincere salutations. 

“ Jean Jacques Rousseau.” 

There is not a word in this letter that can be blamed, 
nor ought Rousseau to have refrained from exposing the 
true character of this libellous production. It was not 
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Rousseau’s protest establislied its fraudulent cliaractor. 
After liis letter to the St. Jamas’ Chronicla, Rousseau 
wrote to the Countess do Boufflers, to JM'adame do 
Verdelin,^ to Lord-Marshal Keith, and to Maleshorbcs^ 
(in other words, to the friends wlio by their advice had 
shown their belief in Hunae’s good-will towards him), 
explaining his reasons for believing that whilst ]n'ofess- 
ing to be his benefactor, Hume was his secret defamcr. 
He did not publicly accuse Hume of treachery; and 
although determined to forego the pension oJl'ored him 
by the King of England rather than aec(',pt with it any 
debt of gratitude to Hume, who had solicited this 
pension for him, he refrained from giving his true 
reasons when writing, on. the 12th May, 170(5, to Ceneral 
Conway, asking for the postponement of the offer. 
General Conway was so far from suspecting llouHscau’s 
motives, that he sent this letter to Hume ; who, also 
professing to misunderstand wliat must have been 
perfectly clear to him, sent the letter (IGth May) to tho 
Countess de Boufllers,® pretending to believo that 
Rousseau’s extravagance in declining tho pension he had 
before shown himself willing to accept, was due to. tho 
condition made by the King that it should remain a 
secret. Keeping up this pretence, Hume wrote to 
Rousseau on the 19th Juno, telling him that he had 
persuaded General Conway to get tho condition of 
secrecy removed ; and that all that was now needed was 
for Rousseau to give him the assurance that ho would 
not publicly affront the king by declining tho pension, 
if it were offered him. In replying to this letter on the 
23rd_June,^_ Rousseau wrote: “I helieved, sir, that 
my silence, interpreted hy your conscience, 'would have 
heen clem' enough ; hut as it enters mto your plans not 
to understand, I must speak clearly.” lie went on to 
^ See Correspondance, 9tli April, 1766. 2 10th May. 



say tlmt, naving discovered Hume s eiiorts to dishonour 
him, he could not accept any benefit obtained through 
his mediation. On the 26th June, Hume wrote demand- 
ing an explanation. On the 1 0th July, in a very long and, 
in some places, extraordinarily eloquent letter, Rousseau 
poured forth the whole story of his griefs against Hume. 

The description of this letter as “ atrocious ” by the 
Countess de Boufflers, who probably, scared by its length, 
did not read it, has established a precedent, followed by 
both apologists and accusers of Rousseau ; and in a 
general way, it is taken for granted that this letter may 
safely remain unread. The very opposite is true. No 
attentive student of Rousseau’s character and history 
should neglect this wonderful page in his soul’s history 
which records the spiritual processes that transformed 
the Prophet Rousseau into the broken-hearted man who 
wrote the Confessions, the Dialogues and the Reveries. 
As for the alleged “ ferocity” and “atrocity” of this letter, 
the reader will notice that except for the term “ mounte- 
bank” (jongleur) applied to Tronchin (who, for his part, 
described Rousseau as a “ scoundrel” and a “ demon ”), no 
epithet of abuse is ever employed ; and no “ violence ” 
or “rage” ever exhibited. The charges brought against 
Hume are not only in every instance true charges : but 
in almost every instance they under-state, instead of 
exaggerating, the actual facts. Rousseau errs only, as has 
been said, in mistaking Hume for the director, where he 
was the half-conscious instrument, of the j)lot to dishonour 
a man who had been rendered dearer to the public and 
more famous by other methods of jjersecution. Now, this 
was changed. The writer of this letter saw, as in a vision, 
yet quite correctly, what had been efi’ected ; and the 
position where he stood. He foresaw, and the events 
that followed justified his forebodings, that whereas up 
to now the sympatliy of the public had been with him, 
in the case between himself and his professing benefactor, 
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mnuencc, on a nauire oi uAuriiuruiucu^ aunnimnuy ana 
affectionateucss, of the coiisciousuoss_ of a pursiiiug and 
persistent hatred, distorting his motives and actions in 
ke eyes of his fellow-men), that he could not prove to 
others what he knew to he true ; and that the facts his 
own experience compelled him to rccognixo, would not 
appear natural, or credible, when he related them. All 
this mingled dismay and firmness reveals itself in this 
long, wonderful, pathetic letter. At the close, the flame 
of the old eloquence kindles again; and, for a few 
moments — and for the last time — shows, as in a flash of 
light, the Prophet in this broken-hearted man — whose 
inspiration was quenched when ho lost faith in his power 
to reach the hearts of his contemporaries. 

Rousseau's letter to david hume. 

“ Wooiio7i, IQlh ihily, 17G0. 

“ I am ill, sir, and little disposed for writing ; but as 
you ask for an explanation, it must be given you. It 
only depended upon yourself to have had this explanation 
long since ; but you did not ask for it, and I kept silent. 
You ask for it to-day ; and I send it you. It must be a 
long one ; I am sorry for it ; but much has to bo said, 
and I do not wish to begin the discussion over again, 

“ I live outside the world, and I remain ignorant of 
much that; goes on in it. I belong to no party, I am 
mixed up in no intrigues ; nothing is told mo, and I only 
know what I feel. But, inasmuch as good care is taken 
to make me feel very forcibly, I know what I feel with 
great certitude. As a matter of course, the first precaution 
taken by people who carry on a secret plot is to hide 
their proceedings so well that no open proofs of them 
can be detected ; if these arc wanted, no case against 
them can be established. But there arc other proofs 
that bring inward conviction to an honest man. You 
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“ You ask me, confidently, who is your accuser ? Your 
accuser, sir, is the one man. in the whole world who, 
testifying against you, I would believe ; it is yourself. 
I will, without reserve or fear, use all the openness 
natural to me ; and as a hater of all deceits, speak of 
you to yourself, as I would speak of you to another man 
in whom I had still the confidence I no longer have in 
you. I will trace all the movements of my soul, and 
disclose the reasons that direct them ; and naming David 
Hume as a thu’d person, I will make you the judge of 
what I ought to think of him. 

“ I left Switzerland, worn out by the barbarous treat- 
ment I had received there ; but this ill-treatment, it 
should bo remarked, put only my person in peril ; and 
left my honour untouched. Following the imjDulses of 
my heart, I started with the intention of joining Lord- 
Marshal. But at Strasburg, I received a most tender 
invitation from Mr. Hume to go with him to England; 
where he promised me the most agreeable welcome ; and 
more tranquillity than I have found here. I hesitated 
between my old friend and my new one : I was wrong. 
I chose the last : I acted still more wrongly ; but the 
pleasure of knowing personally a great nation of which 
I had heard so much good, and so much evil, carried the 
day. Certain that I could not lose George Keith, I felt 
proud to gain David Hume ; his merit, his rare talents, 
his well-established uprightness, made me desire to join 
his friendship to the friendship that his illustrious com- 
patriot honoured me with already : and I took pride in 
the thought of showing a fine example to men of letters 
by the sincere union of two writers whose principles 
were so diflferent. 

“ Before the invitation given me by the King of Prussia 
and Lord-Marshal, as I was uncertain of my place of refuge, 
I had asked for, and had obtained through my friends, 
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Priuce ; and I venture to aay, also, from tlio ))ul)lie. I 
lent myself to this favour with roluctau(>,c. ; for I well 
understood that it would irritate the jealousy of my 
enemies. But it was delightful to me to ohserve the 
increase of Mr. Hume’s popularity in Paris, which wastlic 
result of the kind action he was undcrtalcing. Ho should 
surely have been as much touched by it as I was 1 But 
I do not know if it may not have affected him dillercntly. 

“We started on our journey with one of my friends, 
who went with us to England, almost exclusively on 
my account. On landing at Dover, transported to set 
foot in this land of liberty, and to liavc bce.u bi:ought 
here hy such an illnstrious man, I throw myself into his 
arms and tenderly embraced him ; unubli'. to s[)(mk from 
force of emotion, hut covering his luce with ]ci,s.sos and 
tears, which spoke better tlian worths. This i,s not tlie 
only occasion when ho must havo seen liow my feelings 
for him penetra.ted to my heart. 1. know not what 
effect such memories can have on him to-day, hut it 
seems to me they must be importunate, and bring with 
them self-reproach. 

“ We were ffited in London. By every ono kindness 
and esteem were shown mo. Mr. Hume graciously 
presented me to every one. It was natural tluit I should 
attribute to him the kindness of this welcome. M!y 
heart was full of him : I spoko of him, and wrote of him, 
to all my friends. My attachmejit to him increased 
daily ; and ho, on his aide, frequently gave me marks of 
regard that touched me extremely. Amongst tlicsc, 
however, I do not count the ono of 'having a life-size 
portrait of me taken. This fantasy appeared to rao 
somewhat extravagant, and there was an air of ostenta- 
tion about it which did not please me.^ It would have 
appeared more natural to me had Mr. Plume boon lavish 

^ See Note, Appendix A A, vol. i., for Mr. Morloy’e conclusions 


m Ills oraiiuiry iiauiis ; ana reaay to tnrow away Jiis 
money ; or if lie had kept a portrait gallery, of his 
friends. But I am ready to admit that in my dissatis- 
faction here, 1 may have been wrong. 

“ But what appeared to me the most true, estimable, 
and generous act of friendship on Mr. Hume’s jiart, and 
the one most worthy of him, was the trouble he took, of 
his own accord, in soliciting for me a pension from the 
king, a favour to which I had certainly no right to 
aspire. As a witness of his zeal in this matter, I was 
profoundly touched by it, Nothing could please me 
better, or flatter me more, than this service, not from 
mercenary motives, for, perhaps too much pleased with 
what I have, I do not know how to desire very much 
what I have not ; and having, thanks to my friends, and 
my work, enough to keep me alive, I have no ambition to 
possess more. But the honour of receiving proofs of good- 
will, I will not say from so great a monarch, but from so 
good a man as ruler, husband, master, friend, did affect 
me sensibly. And when I considered further that the 
minister who obtained this grace for me was integrity in 
person, and that this integrity was so rare in men of his 
estate, and so useful to the people, I could only glory in 
having for my benefactors three of the men whom I 
should have chosen for my friends out of the whole world. 
Thus, far from rejecting the pension offered me, I only 
made one condition before accepting it ; namely, the 
consent of a person whose approval I could not, without 
failing in my duty, dispense with. 

“ Honoured by the kindness shown me by every one, 
I tried to respond in a proper manner. Nevertheless my 
bad health, and the habit of living in the country, made 
me find town life inconvenient. From the moment that 
I mentioned this, a crowd of country houses were 
offered me ; I had a choice of them in every province. 
Mr. Hume undertook to receive these proposals, and 
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saw in oraer to oeg nim to urg . me to accept ms obliging 
offers. Titus, when to-day Mr, Hume seeks to alienate 
front me this honest man, he tries to take away from me 
a friend he did not give me. All the good that has 
befallen me here, would have befallen me in much the 
same way without him. But the evil that has befallen 
me would not have happened. For why sliould I have 
any enemies in England ? And how and why docs it 
happen that thG,se enemies are precisely Mr. Hume’s 
friends? Who is it that has excited their enmity against 
me ? It cannot be myself who have done it, for I 
never saw these people in my life, I should have 
had no enemies in this country, had I come here alone. 

“Up to now, I have spoken only of facts publicly 
known ; and they are facts which my gratitude has 
caused to be noised abroad. Those I have now to con- 
sider are not only private and personal ones, but they 
have causes that are kept secret : as the interested 
person, I know these causes by their effects ; and they 
serve as the foundation of my convictions. 

“ A short time after our arrival in London, I remarked 
there a change of opinions towards me, that at first was 
vaguely felt, but soon became very ajDparent. Before 
I came to England, this was one of the countries 
of Europe where my reputation, I might say my fame, 
was most securely established. The public papers were 
full of my praises ; and there was only one cry of con- 
demnation. against my persecutors. The same tone 
prevailed after my arrival here : the papers announced 
it triumphantly. Engla,nd took just pride in offering 
a persecuted man a refuge, and congratulated herself 
upon her laws and government. Suddenly, and without 
any apparent cause, this tone changed ; but so quickly, 
and so utterly, that amongst the caprices of the public 
none has ever been more astonishing. The signal was 
given in a certain magazine, in an article as full 
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time onwards I was consivstcntly spoken ol; lu the press 
either abusively, or equivocally. Evor3rthinp: tliab had 
to do with my misfortunes was disguised, altered, pro- 
sented in a false light, and to my dis;ul vantage iis far as 
possible. Far from alluding to the wehiome given me 
in Paris, and which had made only too much noise, it 
was assumed that I dared not appear in that town ; and 
one of Mr. Flume’s friends Avas surprised when I told 
him I had passed through Paris. 

“Too much accustomed to the iuconstanc}'- of the 
public to be greatly aftected by it, I was not the lc,ss 
astonished by this sudden change ; and by tlie singular 
unanimity of this concert, where not one of those who 
had praised me when I Avas absent, a[)pearcd to rocoJlcct 
to defend me when I was jjrcscnt in tluur country. 
I found it strange that precisely after the r'etuvn of Mr. 
Flume, who has so much credit in fjoudon, so much 
influence over men of letters and pnhlislicr.s, and such 
intimate relationships with tluun, that his presence 
should produce such a contrary effect to the one that 
might have been expected ; and that amongst so many 
writers, none of his friends should shoAv themselves 
mine. That my enemies were not his, on, the other 
hand, was very plain. They maintained that I had tra- 
versed France under his protection, by favour of a 
passport his influence at Court had olitaincd for me; 
and it was almost gnmn to bo understood that I had 
travelled in his suite and at his cost ! 

“All this had not much importance, and was only 
somewhat strange. But what was stranger still Avas that 
the tone of his friends towards me changed as absolutely 
as the tone of the public. Always, and it gives me 
pleasure to admit it, their zeal and readiness to serve 
me remained the same ; but they wore far from shoAviug 
me the same respect. Thus the personage I have in my 
mind, and at Avhose house we had staved unou mv 



and sometimes so offensive, that one would really have 
said he sought to oblige me simply to have the chance 
of manifesting the contempt he felt for me. 

“ I do not know what Mr. Hume may have secretly 
told his acquaintances about me ; but nothing was more 
singular than the way they behaved to me, with his 
knowledge, and often with his assistance. Although 
my purse was not empty, and I needed no one clse’s, and 
although he knew this perfectly well, one would have 
thought that I required maintenance at the hands of 
the public, and that to save me from want I had to bo 
given alms. I may say that this continual and disagree- 
able affectation of charity towards me was one of the 
things which made me take a dislike to living in London. 
It is not certainly on this footing that one should intro- 
duce in England a man for whom one desires to gain 
respect. But this charity may have had a benevolent 
intention ? I will admit that this is possible : and pass 
on to another matter. 

“ In Paris, a forged Letter was circulated supposed to 
have been acldressed to me by the King of Prussia, full 
of the most cruel malignity. I Jieard with surprise that 
it was a Mr. Walpole, a friend of Mr. Hume’s, who 
circulated this letter. I asked him if this were true : 
his only reply was to ask me, from whom I held this 
information ? Only a few minutes before he had given 
me a card of introduction to this Mr. Walpole, so that 
he might take over the charge of some important papers 
of mine in Paris, I wanted brought to England ! 

“ I heard also that the son of the mountebank 
(jongleur) Tronchin, my most mortal enemy, was not 
only the friend, but the ’protege of Mr. Hume, and that 
they lodged together. When Mr. Hume found out 
that I knew this, he was careful to confide the fact to 
me, assuring me that the son was very unlike his father. 
T Inflnrorl tti f.ln.Q 1 uni a a Pm* .ctovArnl n.ci rlirl 
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father, must have spoken of her, and of myself. 

“All these facts together made an impression upon 
me which rendered me anxious, although I combated it 
with horror. At the same time, the letters I wrote did 
not reach their destination ; those I received had been 
opened ; and all these had passed througli Mr. Hume’s 
hands. If by chance one of them escaped, he could not 
hide his eagerness to sec it. One evening, I saw a 
manoeuvre of his in connection with my lotter.s, which 
alarmed me. After supper, wo were both silent, and 
seated by the fire, and 1 found his eyes fastened on me 
in a way that often happened and whi(;h I find it 
difficult to describe. This time, his dry, a,rdont, mock- 
ing, searching gaze became insirlFortiblo to me. fl'o get 
rid of it, I tried to return his stare, but meeting his 
eyes, I felt myself shudder, and my own eyes fell. 
The face and voice of the good David arc those of a 
good-natured man : but in heaven’s name where does 
this good-natured person come by tbe eyes tluit he 
fastens on his friends ? ^ 

“ The impression of this ga,zc remained with mo and 
agitated me ; my trouble grow almost ovcrwliclming ; 
unless a relief came, I felt I should suffocate. But soon 
violent remorse seized me, and, indignant with myself, I 
gave way to a transport of affection, of which I still 
remember the delightful emotion. I flung my arms 
round his neck and clasped him to my heart, suffocated 
with sobs and bathed in tears, and exclaimed in a broken 
voice ; ‘ No, no ; David Hume is not a traitor. If ho 
were not the best of men, he would bo the most wicked.’ 
David Hume returned my embrace politely : and tapping 
me on the hack, repeated several times, ‘ There there, 

1 “ The powers of physiognomy wore baffled by ITumo’s countonance: 
his face was broad and fat ; his mouth wide and without any other 
expression than that of imbecility ; his eyes vacant and s[)ii'itle 3 s : — 
wisdom most certainlv never disviiiseS VierHAlf VtAfni'A in Hrj nrtrtnnf.li 



my dear sir ; come now, my dear sir ; wliat is the 
matter, my dear sir 1 ‘ Quoi ! mon char monsieur ! 

Eh ! mon cher monsieur ! Quoi done ! mon cher mon- 
sieur.' He said nothing more ; and I felt my heart 
chilled. We went to bed : and the following day, I left 
for the country. 

" Having arrived at this agreeable refuge, where, from 
so far, I had come to look for peace, I should have found 
it, in a house that was charming, commodious and 
solitary ; and where the master, a man of taste and 
merit, spared nothing to make my habitation agreeable 
to me. But what peace can life bring when one’s heart 
is agitated ? Troubled by the most cruel doubts, not 
knowing what I should think of a man I felt it my 
duty to love, I did my best to cure myself of these 
doubts and to regain confidence in my l^ienefactox. 
The inexplicable thing was that he had avoided all 
explanation, in a case where his honour, and his friend- 
ship for me, rendered one necessary ! Before deciding 
what I ought to think, I resolved to make one more 
effort ; and to write in such a way as to regain him, if 
he had been wo]r over by my enemies ; or in any case, 
to force him to explain himself. I wrote to him then 
a letter which he must have found a very natural one if 
he were guilty, but a very extraordinary one if he were 
guiltless ; for what could be more extraordinary than a 
letter full of gratitude for his services, and at the same 
time of doubts about his sentiments 1 And whore, putting 
his actions on mic side, and his intentions on the other, 
instead of speaking of his favours as proofs of his friend- 
ship, I begged him to love me, on account of the services 
he had rendered me ? 

“ I did not take the ])rccaution of kcci)ing a copy of 
this letter; but since Mr. Hume has kept it, let, him 
show it. Whoever roads this letter, seeing in it a man 
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letter, following upon the scene described, provoked! 
None at all ! Mr. Hume merely replied to the part of my 
letter connected with Mr. Davenport’s kind intentions 
towards me ; not one word had he to say about the 
principalsubjectofmy letter, nor about the doubts which 
he must have seen tormented my heart ! I was struck by 
this silence even more than by his phlegmatic behaviour 
upon the occasion of our last interview. I was wrong ; 
this silence was natural, after what had gone before it ; 
and I should have expected it ; for when one has ,8aicl 
to a man’s face, ‘ I am tempted to believe you a traitor,’ 
and he has not the curiosity to ask ‘ on what grounds ? ’ 
one may count upon it that he will have no curiosity 
about the reasons of one’s doubts of him through life ; 
and if the reasons be good, the man is judged. 

“After I had received his letter, which was slow in 
coming, I made up my mind about him, and determined 
not to write again. Everything confirmed me in the 
resolution to break off all intercourse with him. Very 
inquisitive about my private affairs, I found he had not 
remained satisfied with questioning me about them ; but 
that having discovered that my housekeeper was well 
informed, he had not let slip any opportunity of a t6te- 
cc-tSte with her, without closely catechizing her about my 
occupations, my resources, my friends, my acquaintances, 
their names, positions, dwellings, etc., and on all this, 
with Jesuitical cunning, he questioned both of us separ- 
ately. It is right to feel interest in all that concerns a 
friend ; but one should be contented to know a, bout him 
only what he cares to tell one ; and all this gossip about 
personal affairs shows a curiosity very out of place in a 
philosopher. 

“At the same time, I received once more two letters 
that had plainly been tampered with; one from Mr. 
Boswell, the seal of which was in such a bad state that 
Mr, Davennort. when he received it. nointed it out to 



a packet forwarded by Mr. Hume ; this letter had been 
resealed with a hot iron, so unskilfully used, that the 
paper had been burnt round the seal. I wrote to Mr. 
Davenport to beg him to keep all my letters and to give 
them to no other person, on any pretext whate-\’Br. I 
don’t know whether Mr. Davenport, who was, of course, 
far from supposing that this precaution could concern Mr. 
Hume, showed him my letter. But whether or no, 
everything told him that I had lost confidence in him ; 
yet he went on in the same way as before, and did 
nothing to re-assure me. 

“ But what became of me when I saw in the public 
press the pretended Letter from the King of Prussia, 
which I had not seen before ; tips forged Letter, printed 
in French and in English, given for true, and even with 
the signature of the king affixed to it; and when I 
recognized the pen of M. d’Alembert as certainly as if I 
had seen him write it ! ^ 

“ In this moment, a ray of light revealed to me the 
secret cause of the astonishingly sudden change towards 
me of the disposition of the English public ; and I saw in 
Paris the centre of the plot which was being executed in 
London. 

“ M. d’Alembert, another very intimate friend of M. 
Hume’s, had been for a long time my hidden enemy, 
and on the watch for opportunities of injuring me with- 
out compromising himself. I knew his inclinations, 
without, however, feeling much distressed about them ; 
and I remained satisfied with warning my friends when 
the occasion arose. I recollect that one day when Mr. 
Plume questioned me, and afterwards questioned my 
housekeeper, that I told him d’Alembert was adroit and 

1 Madamo clu Deffant also attributed a share in the Letter to 
d’Alombert. The Erencli is too correct for Walpole or Hume to 
have producod it unaided j Musset Pathay compares the letter of 
Wn^lnnlA n.lso written in Prench. with tho ‘Letter from the Hillfif 
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that I M'as astonished. I did not then unclevstand that 
he was defending his own cause. 

“ The perusal of this letter alarmed me very much. 
What was to be thought of a writing where my mis- 
fortunes were made a crime, wliich tended to rob me of 
the commiseration of every one in my persecutions ; and 
which was given under the name of a Prince who had 
protected me, in order to render the cruel effect stronger ? 
What might I expect as the result of this opening act ? 
The English people read their public newspapers, and 
they are not particularly well disposed towards foreigners; 
a costume that is not their own, suffices to put them in a 
had temper. What was a poor alien to expect in his 
country walks, the only pleasure in life he still cares for ? 
Once let these good people become convinced that this 
man enjoys being stoned, and they will be very tempted 
to indulge him. But mj'' grief, my cruel and profound 
grief, the most bitter I have ever felt, did not come 
from the peril to which I was exposed. I had too 
often braved such perils to be moved by them. The 
treachery of a false friend, in whoso hands I was an 
easy prey, plunged my heart in misery and the sadness 
of death. 

“ When this pretended letter was published in London, 
Mr. Hume, who certainly knew it was fictitious, because 
I had told him so, said not one word ; wrote mo nothing ; 
and never seems to have entertained a thought of making, 
in favour of his absent friend, any declaration of the truth. 
To arrive at his end he had only to keep quiet ; and 
this is what he did. Mr. Hume having brought me to 
England, stood out in the public view as in some sense 
my protector and patron. It would have been a natural 
step for him to undertake my defence. It was not less 
natural that, if I had any public protest to make, I 
should have addressed myself to him to help me. 
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first slap ill the faeo for my patron ; lint he does not 
feel it.^ 

“ When saying that the letter was fabricated in Paris, 
it mattered very little to me whether it was attributed 
to M. d’Alembert, or to his screen M. Walpole ; but 
when I added, that what tore my heart was that the 
impostor had his accomplices in England, I explained 
myself very clearly to their friend in London, who pro- 
fessed to be my friend also. There was certainly no 
one else but he in England whose hatred could have 
torn my heart : second slap in the face for my patron ; 
he docs not feel it. 

“ On the contrary, he professed cunningly to believe 
that my affliction was the re.sult of the mere publication 
of the letter, thus making me pass for a vain man, very 
much affected by a satire against him. Vain or no, I 
was mortally afflicted. He knew it, and he did not write 
me a word. This tender friend, who has it so much at 
heart that my purse should be full, does not care in the 
least if my happiness be ruined ! 

“ Another writing appeared in the same paper, and 
by the same hand, a libel, if possible, more cruelly 
injurious than the first. The author could not hide the 
rage caused him by the welcome that was given me in 
Paris. This publication did not affect me, because there 
was nothing left it could teach me. The libels now 
might succeed each other without moving me ; and the 
inconstant public was growing tired of a subject which 
had occupied it some time. This was not what the con- 
spira.tors wanted, wlro, wishing to destroy my reputa- 
tion as an honourable man, chose by one means or 

r Rousseau’s meaning is perfectly clear, and he is not con- 
gratulating himself upon having dealt Hume an affront. He is 
showing that had Hume been without any knowledge of any cause 
of distrust, ho would naturally have expected Rousseau to appeal to 
him; and that he would have complained or have inquired why 



tried. 

“ The matter of the pension was not concluded. It was 
not difficult for Mr. Hume, seeing the humanity of the 
minister, and the generosity of the prince, to get it settled. 
He was charged to inform ine of the fact. He did this. 
This moment was, I confess, one of the most difficult I 
have known in my life. How much it cost me to do my 
duty ! My first engagements, the obligation I felt to 
respond with gratitude to the kindness shown me by tire 
king, the honour I recognized had been paid me by his 
attentions and those of his minister, my desire to show 
how sensible I was to all this, and also, I may admit, the 
advantage of being better off as age advanced, and before 
all manner of fresh ailments and worries assailed me, and 
above all, the difficulty of finding a courteous excuse for 
escaping from a benefit already half-accepted ; all this 
made the necessity of renouncing the pension most 
difficult and cruel for me. Yet I had to do it, or else 
consent to become the most vile of men, by voluntarily 
accepting a boon from the man who had betrayed mo. 

“ I did my duty then, but not without grief and pain. 
I wrote immediately to General Conway, with as much 
respect and courtesy as I could show, and without 
definitely refusing, I declined for the present to accept 
the pension. As for Mr. Hume, who had been the 
negotiator of the affair, the only one who had spoken to 
me about it, not only I did not reply to him, although 
he had written to me, but I did not mention his name 
in my letter. Here was the third slap in tho face for 
my patron ; if he does not feel this one, he must bo in 
fault 1 Well, he does not feel it ! 

“ My letter was not clear, and could not be so, for 
General Conway, who did not know the reasons for my 
refusal ; but the letter was clear enough to Mr. Hume, who 
knew them perfectly well. Nevertheless, he pretended 
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still open to me, if I changed my mind. You will judge, 
sir, that he did not expect a reply, and that I made none. 

“ About this time, I am not certain of the exact date, 
appeared a letter by M. de Voltaire, addressed to me, 
with an English translation, where the original was even 
given additiona.1 vigour. The noble object of this brilliant 
essay was to excite against me the hatred and scorn of 
the people who had given me a refuge. I did not doubt 
that my dear patron had assisted in this publication, 
especially when 1 remarked that whilst endeavouring to 
alienate from me all those who, in this country, were 
especially able to make life pleasant to me, the writer 
omitted to mention the man who brought me here. 
Evidently it was known tha,t in so far as he was con- 
cerned nothing remained to be done : and that any 
effort to indispose him further against me would be 
superfluous. This name, so clumsily omitted, reminded 
me of what Tacitus said of the portrait of Brutus left 
out of a funeral pomp, that every one’s attention was 
fastened on it, because it was not present. 

" Mr. Hume, then, was not named : but the people 
with whom he lives were named. He has for friends all 
my enemies, as is well known, in other countries — the 
Tronchins, the d’Alemberts, the Voltaires ; but what is 
worse, in London I have for enemies all his friends. 
And why, forsooth, should I have other enemies ? What 
have I done to Lord Lyttelton, whom I don’t know? 
What have I done to Mr. Walpole, whom I don’t know 
cither ? What do they know about me, except that I am 
in misfortune, and" the friend of Mr. Hume ? What has 
he told them about me, since it is through him that they 
know me ? 

“ At length, the time being come to strike the finid 
blow, the effect is prepared by a new satire against me in- 
serted in the papers. If there had been any doubt left me, 
how could it have survived this article, which contained 



” It is said in this article that I open ray door to great 
people, but shut it against the simple and poor. Who 
knows anything about to whom I open, or shut, my door 
since I came to England, except Mr. ITumc, with whom 
I have lived, and through whom have come all those who 
have visited me? One great person, it is true, may be 
excepted from this rule, whom I received, with great con- 
tentment, without knowing him ; but whom I should 
have received with even greater contentment, had I 
known him. It was Mr. Hume who told mo hi,g name 
after he had left ; when I heard it, I felt sorry he .should 
have had to climb two storeys. As for the small and 
simple people, I know not what I am to say. I should 
have wished to see fewer people, but as I wished to dis- 
please no one, I let myself be guided by Mr. Ilumo ; and 
I received as well as I could, all those he introduced 
to me, without making any distinction between their 
greatness or simplicity. 

“In this same article it is said that I receive my relatives 
^ very coldly, to say nothing tvorse’ This general assertion 
has for its authority the fact that 1 did once receive 
rather coldly the one relative whom I have outside of 
Geneva, and this happened in Mr. Hume’s presence. It 
is then either Mr. Hume, or this relative himself, who 
has supplied this detail. Now my cousin, whom I have 
always known as a good relative, and an honest man, is 
not capable of contributing to a newspaper a satire 
against me ; besides, limited by his state in life to 
commercial people, he does not mix with men of letters ; 
nor with those who supply articles to newspapers ; still 
less with those who deal in satires. Thus the article did 
not come from him. The most I can think is that Mr. 
Hume may have tried to draw him out, which is not 
very difficult; and then that Mr. Hume has distorted 
what he said, to serve his own views. 


subject, let me point out what is true. I have friends of 
twenty-five and thirty years’ standing. I have more 
recent friends, who are just as sure ; and whom if 1 live 
I shall keep as long, or longer. I have not found, as a 
rule, such sure friends amongst men of letters. Thus I 
have changed my friends, sometimes ; and I may change 
them again, if I suspect their sincerity ; for I am deter- 
mined never to keep a friend from considerations of 
worldly politeness ; I only want friends whom I can love, 

“ If ever 1 had an assured conviction I have it now, 
when I say that Mr. Hume supplied the materials for 
this article. What is more, I am not only certain of this, 
but it appears to me perfectly clear that he wished I 
should know it. For how else can one explain how a 
man. so adroit should have the awkwardness to betray his 
hand in it so patently ? 

“What was his object? Nothing is more plain. It 
was to excite my indignation to such a pitch that the 
final strolce he meditated might be more effective. He 
knows that the way to make me reckless of consequences 
is to make me angry ; and he hoped to see me commit 
stupidities. One required in truth to have the self- 
possession of Mr. Hume, and to be phlegmatic and self- 
controlled as he is, to take, after all that had passed, the 
course he took. In the awkwardness of my position with 
General Conway, I could only use vague phrases ; which 
Mr. Hume, in the character of my friend, interpreted as 
ho pleased. Assuming then, although he knew well it 
was not true, that it was the clause about the secrecy of 
the pension which gave me pain, he obtained from the 
General the promise that he would get this clause altered. 
Then this stoi' al, insensible man wrote me the most 
friendly letter ; where he told me that he had set to 
work to get this condition removed, but first of aU he 
must be sure that I accepted upon this condition ; so as 
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insisted upon tliat. In order that I should not escape 
the necessity, he sent Mr. Davenport a copy of his letter, 
and, in a separate note, he wrote to me that he could not 
remain in London any longer ‘ to look after my interests.’ 
When reading this note my head nearly turned ; 1 never 
in tny whole Hfe read anything so' inconccivahle. 

“ He has, then, at length forced from me the reply ho 
so desired, and he is in haste to triumph over it. 
Already, writing to Mr. Davenport, ho treat.s me as a 
ferocious man and a monster of ingratitude. But he 
must have more than this. All h.is measures are well 
taken, he believes ; and no positive proofs against him can 
bo brought forward. Now ho demancls a full explana- 
tion ; he must have one — and here it is. 

“ Nothing more is needed to prove it true than this last 
fact ; — standing alone it proves everything. 

“ Let us suppose the impossible ; that not a word has 
reached Mr. Hume of my complaints against him ; that 
he is as unconscious of them, as though ho had been shut 
out from all intercourse with those who know them ; and 
as ignorant of them as though he liad lived in China. 
But my conduct, between himself and me, my almost 
last words before we parted in London ; my letter which 
followed them, indicating my anxiety and doubt ; my 
silence afterwards, more significant than words ; my public 
and bitter protest against the false Letter of the King of 
Prussia ; my letter to the minister where his name was 
not mentioned ; my refusal to benefit by a project carried 
through by him — all this spoke absolutely clearly ; I will 
not say to any man who had any sentiment in his soul, 
but to any man who was not stupid and blind. 

“ What ! — after I had broken off all intercourse with 

^ Here tliero is the clear’ sense of Rousseau’s words whiclx 
Marmontel endeavoiU's to distort, when he lends his tone of insulting 
triumph to Rousseau’s exclamatious. “ PremieT, second, el iToiaiime 
soujjlet sur lajoue de man natron : il n’ensent Tien.” The real sense 



him for three months, after I had neglected to reply to 
any of his letters, never mind how important was the 
subjectof them ; surrounded as he was with the evidence 
of the affliction his faithless conduct gave me, this 
enlightened man of genius, naturally so clear-sighted 
and voluntarily so blind, can feel nothing, see nothing, 
hear nothing, and without one word of complaint, or 
justification, or explanations continues to give himself, 
independently of me, and in spite of me, the greatest 
possible trouble on my account ? He even writes to me 
affectionately that he cannot stay any longer in London 
to serve me ; as though there were an agreement between 
us that he should stay on there, for this purpose ! This 
infatuation, this impassibility, and this obstinacy are not 
natural — they must be explained by other motives. 
Let us see this conduct in a clear light ; for that is the 
decisive point. 

“ In this concern, Mr. Hume must necessarily be either 
the best or the worst of men — there is no other alterna- 
tive. Let us see which of the two he is. 

“ In spite of so many signs of distrust and disdain 
from me, had Mr. Hume the astonishing generosity to 
still wish sincerely to serve me ? But he knew that it 
was impossible for me to accept his kind assistance 
whilst I held the sentiments for him which I had 
conceived. He himself avoided all explanations : thus 
serving me, without justifying himself, he rendered all 
the trouble lie took useless to me — he was not then 
generous. 

“ If he could suppose that, in my state of mind, I 
could accept services from him, he must have thought 
me an infamous person. But was it for an infamous 
man that he solicited a pension from the king with so 
much ardour ? Can one believe anything so extravagant? 

“But if Mr. Hume,' following a settled plan, said to 
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witli tlie proofs I have in my hands, I can completely 
dishonour him. If he refuse, after having before accepted, 
he must give his reasons : and here I wait for him ; 
if lie accuse me, he is lost.’ 

“ If Mr. Hume reasoned like this, he followed a method 
very serviceable to his plan, and for this reason quite a 
natural one. And there is only this one way of ex- 
plaining his conduct ; which, upon any other theory, is 
inexplicable. If this be not clear now, nothing can 
make it so. 

“The critical position he has reduced me to, recalls 
to me very forcibly the four words of whicli I have 
already spoken, and which I heard him ejaculate and 
repeat, in an epoch when I did not penetrate their 
importance. It was on the first night that followed 
our departure from Paris. We slept in the same room ; 
and several times in the course of the night I heard him 
call out with extreme vehemence in Prcnch : ‘ Je tiens 
Jean Jacques Rousseau !’ I do not know if ho were 
asleep or awake. The expression is a remarkable one in 
the mouth of a man who knows French too well to make 
any mistake about the sense and the force of the phrase. 
However, at the time, I took the words in a favourable 
sense ; although the tone of Voice did not encourage me 
to do so. It was a tone I can give no idea of by 
describing it, but it corresponded with the strange gaze 
I have mentioned. Each time he rejieated tlicso words, 
I felt an involuntary shudder ; but in a moment I 
recovered myself, and laughed at my terror. The 
following day, I had so completely forgotten all about 
it that I never thought of it again throughout the time 
of my stay in London, and in the neighbourhood. I 
remembered it only here, where so many things have 
brought back these words to me, and recall them every 
moment. 


taps on my back, and bear tbe ‘ Mon cher monsieur ! ’ of 
tbe man wbo answered thus tbe suspicion, that be might 
be a traitor ! All this affects me so much that, confirmed 
by the events which have followed them, these memories 
suffice to destroy any return of confidence. And there 
is not a niglit now when these words, ‘ Je tiens Jean 
Jacques Rousseau,’ do not sound in my cars, as if 1 
heard them uttered anew. 

“ Yes, Mr. Plume, I know it ; you do hold me, but only 
by the circumstances that are external to me. You hold 
me, by the control of the opinions and judgments passed 
on me by men ; you hold my reputation, my safety, 
perhaps. All the prejudices of others will put them on 
your side ; it is easy for you to pass me off, as you have 
commenced to do, as a monster ; and I see already the 
barbarous triumph of my implacable enemies. The 
public at large will not show me any more grace. 
Without examining into the facts, it always makes 
' much of practical benefits bestowed, because every one 
is glad to invite such benefits by showing how he 
appreciates them. I foresee easily the end of all this ; 
especially in this country, where you have brought me, 
and where, a stranger and without friends, I am almost 
at your mercy. Reasonable men, here and there, will 
nevertheless understand that, far from having sought 
this quarrel, it was the one most terrible thing which 
could befall me in the position where I am. They will 
feel that nothing but my invincible hatred for falsehood, 
and the impossibility with me of pretending to feel esteem 
and confidence when I have lost them, can have 
prevented me from dissimulating, when so many interests 
commanded me to do it. But reasonable people are 
few and far between : and it is not their voices that are 
clamorous. 

“ Yes, Mr. Hume, you hold me, by all the ties of this 
world : but you have no hold on my virtue, nor on ray 



for me. I know how to valiie the opinions of men ; I 
am accustomed to their injustices ; and I have learnt to 
bear them. If your part is taken, as I believe it is, bo 
sure that mine is taken also. My body has grown en- 
feebled : but my soul was never more firm. Men must 
do and say what they will : it has little importance for 
me now. What is important is to finish as I have begun ; 
to be true and upright to the end, let what will happen : 
and in my hour of misery, to be guilty of no cowardice, 
as in my hour of prosperity I was guilty of no insolence 
or pride. Never mind what opprobrium awaits me, nor 
what misfortunes threaten me, I am ready for them. I 
am to he pitied ; but I am far less to be pitied than you 
are : and I leave you, for all my vengeance, the torment 
of respecting, in spite of yourself, tho unhappy man whom 
you have ruined. 

“ When finishing this letter I am surprised at the 
strength I have had to write it. If one died of grief, I 
should have died before a lino was written. All seems 
incomprehensible in what has passed ! Such conduct as 
yours is out of the natural order ; it is contradictory : 
and yet it is demonstrated to me as true. On both sides 
of me, an abyss ! In one or the other I must fall, and 
perish. I am the most unhappy of human beings, if you 
are guilty : I am the most vile, if you are innocent. And 
you force me to desire to be this miserable object ! Yes : 
the state where I should find myself crushed and prostrate 
beneath your feet, appealing to you for mercy, and doing 
everything to obtain it, publishing aloud my own in- 
dignity and rendering the most unqualified homage to 
your vh’tues, would he for my heart a state of freedom, 
ectasy and joy, after the sutFocation and death you have 
plunged me into. There remains only one word moi'c 
for me to say to you. If you are guilty, do not write to 
me ; it would be useless ; be assured you would not 
deceive me. But if vou are innocent, dci.o-n tn iu.ettifv 



love it, be it never so hard to perform. There is no 
state of abjection from which a heart that is not born 
abject, cannot revive. Once more, if you are innocent 
justify yourself. If you are not — farewell for ever.” 

The closing passage, which no loving student of Rous- 
seau would miss, the onlooker at his misfortunes will 
deplore. It betrays the flaw in his armour : the vulner- 
able place, where the philosopher, invulnerable when 
he faces the treachery and malice of his enemies, 
falters and breaks down under a reaction of sensibility, 
when he looks back at his lost confidence in a friend. 
By thus ending his letter, he weakened the force of all 
that had gone before. He committed, with Hume, the 
same blunder he had committed with Grimm, some years 
earlier : of appealing to a recognized enemy in tho tone, 
and with the effusion of wounded feeling, that would 
have reconquered an erring friend. And Hume was not 
slow to seize the advantage. He ignored all the definite 
charges made against him, which applied to his honest 
behaviour in the character of the self-offered protector of 
an exiled man of letters, whom he had jrersuaded, under 
the promise of finding him a retreat there, to seek a 
refuge in England. He chose to deal only with those 
reproaches of lack of sensibility, or of consideration, and 
delicacy, which, treated in a tone of contemptuous ridicule, 
might easily be represented as frivolous, purely senti- 
mental or extravagant. 

“ I will reply, sir, to only one article in your long 
letter,” ho wrote on the 22ncl July. The “ one article ” 
the good David considered it worth his while to deal 
with was, not the share he had taken in the composition 
and circulation of the false letter of the King of Prussia, 
where Jean Jacques was treated as an impostor, con- 
temptuously insulted and derided by Frederic (who had 
shown him, on the contrary, distinguished consideration 
and esteem ) — not his responsibility for the translation 



in tlie same paper, where it was stated that the author 
of the Discourse upon Inequality shut his door in the 
face of small people but opened it to the groat, and 
received coldly the members of his own. fiunily ; not 
the grave charge of tampering with Rousseau’s private 
letters, and basing upon information ol)taincd by these 
dishonourable means, the false opinion and report that 
the man for whom he was soliciting a pension was not 
so poor as he pretended to be, — but the “ one article ” 
was, whether or no Rousseau had correctly given in 
his letter the account of the touching scone that took 
place between David and Jean Jacques on the eve of 
the latter’s departure for Woottou ! In the 3xpos6 
succinct de la contestation qui s’est elevee entre M. 
Hume et M. Rousseau, where Hume’s account of the 
quarrel, translated into French by Suard and d’Alembert, 
was immediately published, to the delight of the Ency- 
clopaedists, and to the dismay of Rousseau's admirers, 
the same method was followed. Nor was this all, the real 
charges Hume would have found it difficult to answer 
were dismissed as unworthy of reply ; but the purely 
imaginary benefits he was assumed to have conferred 
upon Rousseau were put forward as all sufficient proofs 
of the wickedness, or insanity, of a man whose false 
pride led him to repudiate all obligations of gratitude 
by quarrelling with his benefactors. The Expos6 succinct 
appeared in October 1766. 

On the 15th October, Grimm sent round his account 
of the affair to the abounds of the Correspondence, 

But before giving this account, which may be described 
as the last act in the campaign of secret calumny entered 
upon by the editor of the Literacy Correspondence in 
June, 1762, we have to see in what way, keeping him- 
self more cautiously in the background, but working as 
effectively as over, Grimm had prepared the events we 
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CHAPTER V 

THE conspirators’ TRIUMPH. THE PROPHET SILENCED 
AND LETT BROKEN-HEARTED 

In October 1765 the conspirators against Rousseau 
had seen themselves threatened with failure. To the 
editor of the JAterary Correspondence especially the 
King of Prussia’s offer to his victim Jean Jacques of 
a retreat near himself was terribly humiliating but 
also alarming. For months Grimm had been supply- 
ing his illustrious ahonne with accounts of the atrocious 
conduct and doctrines of the author of the Letters from 
the Mountain in the way of destroying the peace of 
his country, and fomenting civil war. And now the 
most autocratic ruler in Europe showed appreciation of 
this criticism, by offering this ferocious demagogue and 
sower of sedition a retreat near himself ! 

Nor, although this was the worst, was it the only snub 
received by the editor of the Literary Correspondence. 
His “divine sovereign,” the lady to whom he raised 
altars, and whom, in his character of a clumsy as 
well as a profane Saint John, be mystically described 
as “wisdom made flesh,” manifested this wisdom also 
in a most irritating superiority to his influence. We 
have amongst the Neuchatel autographs the original 
letter of invitation addressed by the Duchess of Saxe- 
Gotha to Rousseau, after the trouble, secretly fomented 
by Grimm and Voltaire, had rendered Rousseau’s con- 
tinued residence at Metiers impossible. The Duchess 
commences by declaring that, although intellectual gifts 



tions; and as i nave aiso oeen toia xnat you con- 
template seeking a refuge at Berlin, I have begged you, 
by means of a letter written by your old friend, Klupf- 
fel, to take the road by Gotha, and to stop here for 
some days. I have also addressed the same request to 
Milord- Marshal ; he has had the goodness to reply, and 
to give me reassuring tidings of you. At the same 
time, he gives me to understand that he does not think 
you are contemplating the journey so soon ; unless I 
were to offer you an asylum with us. I gladly profit 
by this suggestion to assure you, sir, that if ever you 
stand in need of a retreat, you can never find one more 
safe and tranquil than with us ; that here you will find 
waiting for you all the consideration and consolations 
you require ; in a word, that you will be received with 
transports of satisfaction, and by the hands of friendship. 
Be persuaded, sir, that I enter into and share all your 
pains : that I long to help you : and that I am, with 
esteem, your affectionate friend.” 

Nothing could have been more disastrous to the 
schemes of the conspirators than Eousscau’s acceptance 
of the retreat offered him by the Duchess of Saxe- Gotha, 
except his perseverance in the long journey that would 
have landed him safely under the immediate protection 
of Frederic. 

In the circumstances, the methods of persecution 
had to be altered. To commence with, now that he 
was outside of Switzerland, it would not be easy (his 
enthusiastic reception at Strasburg proved it) to per- 
suade either governors or populace that the author of 
the JVew Hdo'ise, and of the Confession of Faith of a 
Vicar of Savoy, was a demagogue or a blasphemer. And 
then the visible cruelty of this incessant pursuit from 
place' to place of a writer generally beloved, and of a 
man no longer young, known to be in ill-health, poor, 
and held back by his proud independence from accepting 


demonstrations of exceptional honour and favour 
towards him by way of protest against the injustices 
he had suffered. The change of tone, and the new 
methods to be followed, showed themselves in the report 
circulated by Grimm that the lapidation- of Rousseau 
by the peasants of Metiers was an imaginary outrage, 
invented by the alleged victim, as an excuse for changing 
his place of residence ; and for escaping from the too 
tiresome religious exercises that, by way of protesting 
against his exclusion from the Sacred I’able by the 
pastor Montmollin, he had imposed upon himself. 

In short, whereas up to now the method of the secret 
calumniator had been to show in every place the public 
conscience revolted, and the rulers of states indignant, at 
the presence of this abominable, dangerous disturber of 
morals and of civil order, henceforth the method became 
to inculcate that no one would occupy himself with the 
wretched man, that jDcojde and rulers would be alike 
indifferent to him, if he did not go about stirring up 
quarrels, and compelling the authorities to persecute 
him, in order to gain for himself notoriety. 

In accordance with this new plan of campaign, we have 
the account given by the editor of the Correspondance 
Litt^aire of Rousseau’s residence in Paris. 

" Jemuary Isi, 1776. 

“Jean Jacques Rousseau made his entrance into Paris 
on the 17 th of December. The following' day he 
promenaded in the Luxembourg in his Armenian costume: 
as no one had been warned, no one profited by the 
spectacle. M. le Prince do Conti has lodged him in the 
Temple, where the said Armenian holds his court daily, 
lie also promenades daily at an appointed hour on the 
boulevards, near his residence. 

“ This affectation of showing himself in public without 


permission to pass through the Iciiigclom on his way to 
England. They have had him warned by the police to 
leave Paris without delay, if lie do not wish to be 
arrested. In consequence, he is to quit Paris on the 4th 
January, accomj^anied by Mr. David Plume, who returns 
to England for a time ; but who means, if he is to be 
believed, to come back and pass a long time in Paris. Mr. 
Plume ought to love France, for he has received here the 
most singularly flattering welcome. Paris and the court 
have disputed which should show him most honour. 
Nevertheless, Mr, Hume is as bold in his philosophical 
writings as any philosopher in France. What is even 
more amusing is the fact that all the pretty women have 
run after him ; and that the stout Scotch philosopher has 
shown himself delighted to be with them. Pie is an 
excellent man, David Hume, but he is heavy, has no 
warmth, grace, nor pleasant wit ; no power of joining in 
the babble and chatter of those charming little machines 
that are called pretty women. 0, what a strange people 
we are ! To return to Jean Jacques. Here is a letter 
that went the round of Paris during his stay here, and 
which has had a great success.” (False letter of King 
of Prussia follows.) 

On the 15th April, 1766, Grimm gives his abonn6s 
the news that Eousseau is stirring up trouble in England, 
and doing his best to irritate Frederic against her. 

“ M. Rousseau,” he writes, “ has taken very seriously 
this letter of the King of Prussia fabricated in Paris by 
M. Walpole, This writer has a natural disposition 
leading him to believe in plots and deeds of darkness ; 
and hence, according to him, this letter conceals some 
mysterious and deep iniquity. As a matter of fact, 
the whole mystery lies in an efibrt to give the public 
amusement at the expense of an author who is not 
amusing. (Tout ce mystbre se r^duit a dgayer un peu le 
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might become tlie cause of a bloody war. It has been 
printed in French and in English in the London papers, 
and M. Rousseau has just written to the London 
Chronicle the following letter,” etc.^ 

It is now time to give Grimm’s account of the quarrel 
between Rousseau and Hume, which I have called the 
“ last act in his campaign of calumny,” not because after 
the 15th October, 1767, Grimm ceased to calumniate 
Rousseau in his secret journal, but because we have 
reached the point when all that it was given to these 
conspirators to accomplish against their old friend Jean 
Jacques in their owir epoch, was accomplislied. 

“ Three months ago,” wrote Grimm, “ the first news 
of the rupture between Jean Jacques and David Hume 
reached Paris. A declaration of war between two great 
European powers could hardly have made more noise 
than this quarrel ! I am speaking of Paris, for in London, 
where there are more important actors to hiss, the rupture 
that has come about between the ex-citizen of Geneva 
and the Scotch philo30j)her has been hardly known; and 
the English were foolish enough to take much less 
interest in this big affair than in the formation of the 
new ministry, and in the change of the great name of 
Pitt into that of Lord Chatham. 

“ But in Paris, all other. news was barred out from the 
list of subjects of talk, for more than eight days ; and 
the celebrity of the two combatants, whom it was 
amusing to picture belabouring each other, absorbed the 
attention of the public. The partisans of M. Rousseau 
were at first taken aback by this unexpected blow ; and 
his devotes were afflicted with frightful headaches. Up 
to this moment, the people with whom M. Rousseau had 
quarrelled after accepting benefits from them (and they 
are not a few) had always been pronounced to blame, 
wiBimit form nf trinl. 'I’hc more reserve these persons 


ae voices, oi navmg aone aim grave wrong, me same 
attitude conld not well be taken up in the case of David 
Hume. The joy that had been shown about his sym- 
pathy with Jean Jacques was too recent. The reciprocal 
jiraises which they had lavished on each other had been 
too much applauded. It had been too much counted 
upon, that the continuation of then.’ good understanding 
would supply a terrible argument against M. Rousseau’s 
old friends. Besides, M. Hume’s rectitude and good 
nature were too well known in France ; M. Rousseau’s 
partisans themselves had praised so highly the zeal with 
which this new benefactor had worked to procure him a 
happy and tranquil lot in England, And, suddenly, the 
good David complains that his friend Jean Jacques has 
outraged him, in the most extraordinary and abominable 
manner ! This adventure flung the party into strange 
perplexity. Only a confused account was to be had of 
the details of this case ; the strangest and most ex- 
travagant, but at the same time the least interesting 
case, that has ever been kept in the remembrance of 
man. It was spoken of difi'erently and at haphazard. 
M. Hume has sent the principal facts to M. d’Alembert, 
who found himself implicated in it, to his own suiqmise. 
M. Rousseau, on his side, has written to a publisher in 
Paris a letter, which I have not seen, but which this 
person has made public,^ wherein M. Hume was defied 
to produce the letters which M. Rousseau had written 
him. It is said that this challenge was repeated in the 
London newspapers. In consequence, M. Hume has 
resolved to jDublish all his correspondence with M. 
Rousseau. It has just appeared, under the title of 
Aasposti succinct dc lci> contestation <jui s'est elevec cntTc 
M. Hume et M. Rousseau avec les juices justijicatives. 
M. Suard has acted as M. Hume’s editor and translator. 

1 do not know why he says in his preface that M. Hume, 

1 Rousseau’s Paris publisher, Gx\y, was forbiddon by him to 
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much reluctance, to the advice of his friends ? No doubt, 
he is sj^eaking of M. Hume’s frieirds in England ; for as 
to his friends in France, I know several who wrote to 
him with the exiDress purpose of dissuading him from 
making this quarrel public. In effect, if you are forced 
to plead your cause before the public, I pity you with all 
my heart ; and if without necessity you submit to be 
judged by it, I find you absurd. Count upon its malig- 
nant pleasure in laughing at your expeuse, and in its 
complete indifference to render justice to those who 
deserve it. And, for that matter, this indifference is not 
without justification of a sort, for by what right do you, 
as a private person, consider yourself of such importance 
that you ask me to lose my time over the question of 
your grievances ? If your case implies any legal wrong 
done you, get it settled in the courts ; but if noble and 
generous acts on 5mur side have drawn you into a 
quarrel that the law neither can nor ought to meddle 
with, I don’t sec that you are to be pitied. Satisfy 
yourself with thinking that you have had the heem rdle, 
and learn to despise the vain opinions of others. But all 
this is well enough. It is written that men use the 
weapons .of their trade ; and that authors fight out their 
quarrels with the pen, as soldiers do with the sword. 
The author’s battles are the most ridiculous ; and M. 
Hume, who, iqD to now, had resisted the mania of 
engaging in them, has entered the lists out of fear of 
the legacy that may be allotted him in the last will and 
testament of Jean Jacques. It seems probable that so 
many honest men will bo calumniated in this last will 
and testament, that the Scotch philosopher might have 
made up his mind to run the same risks as they do. 
In any case his Expose succinct is certain to sell well. 
M. Suard, the only editor ^ of this ExposS, has introduced 

^ D’Alomborfc assisted Suard : and this is established by a letter 



enougli of him to know what to think about him, I have 
not the honoiir of being his intimate friend, and I cannot 
take the liberty of judging him. With M. Rousseau, 
the case is di&rent. 1 was too intimately associated 
with him during eight years, and I know him so well, 
perhaps too well, not to be critical when it is a question 
of ju^ing rigorously as they really are, the motives of 
his actions and gestures. It is now just nine years ago 
that I felt myself obliged to break off all relations with 
him, although I had no personal reasons to complain of 
him, and although he on his side had never reproached 
me with anything during the whole period of our 
intimacy. It seems probable that honesty and justice 
left me no choice between this rupture,^ and the alternative 
of basely betraying the truth, and dishonestty hiding my 
real sentiments, upon a decisive occasion when M. Rous- 
seau, most inopportunely , selected me for judge in a case, 
which I could decide with all the more confidence because 
I was an outsider; and when the complaints ho put forward 
were much more ridiculous than his alleged grievances 
against Mr. Hume. I have always thought it an essential 
insult to any man to venture to confide to him revolting 
sentiments, in the hope that he will approve of them, or 
at any rate listen and let them pass in silence. This is 
virtually to say to one’s friend, ‘ It pleases me to believe 
that you have no real honour or delicacy.’ I know no 
graver offence than this. For the rest, I am tolerant 
with madness ; but I require that even in hours of 
insanity a man should continue a man of honour. I may 

^ This account of the rupture between Rousseau and his old 
friends may be compared with the one given in June 1762 — when it 
is Rousseau who quits the society of his old friends from whom ho 
received friendship and esteem, to replace them by groat people who 
flatter his vanity. 



say that M. Rousseau is the only friend I have ever lost 
without having to regret his death. He quarrelled with 
all his friends whom we had in common ; and repudiated 
them one after the other. He admits in one of his 
letters that he has often changed his friends : hut he 
maintains that he has kept up his friendship with others 
during twenty-five and thirty years. I believe he would 
find it difficult to name a single person with whom he 
has kept up an intimacy for even ten years; for one 
cannot describe as a friend a man one knew in past 
times, without having had with him any intercourse or 
friendship during a long interval of time. I also believe 
that he has grave cause of self-reproach in connection 
with several of his old friends. But I do not count 
myself amongst these. I have never had — as is the 
case with several others — the happiness of rendering 
him essential services. Thus, at most, he can be taxed 
with injustice only in so far as I am concerned; and 
I willingly forgive him some bitterness against a man 
who often found himself compelled to tell him the truth, 
without softening it down to please him. It is not less 
true that since the time of our rupture I have never 
allowed myself to spealc ill of him personally.^ I felt 
that this respect was due to every broken intimacy. 
I have lived with people who did not like him ; with his 
enthusiasts; and with people indifferent to him; and 
I have never departed from this rule. I have heard 
that M. Rousseau did not behave in the same way to 

1 Grimm’s audacity here is astonishing 1 Taking him only as the 
editor of the Gotrespondance Liitemwe he has incessantly called 
Rousseau a hypocrite, an impostor, a charlatan, an atrocious man, 
an ingi'ate and a traitor’, who, if ho got his deserts, would lose his 
head on the block : he has described him as the son of an assassin — 
a penniless adventrrrer, humiliated and degraded by his contempt of 
his employers ; a cheat who profosaes to follow a trade he does not 
practise ; a flatterer when Ills interests are to please, and insolent and 
ill-bred when his mirnose is to act the ovnio — an abioot petitioner for 
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view excmsivuiy, lus irieima luive maintaincci tnat it is 
a masterpiece of elotjueiice, and tliat the peroration 
especially is profounclly pathetic ; but they forget that 
true eloquence consists in giving to every subject the 
tone wliicli suits it. If you treat small matters and 
absurdities with an emphasis that the most tragic events 
could hardly claim, you may make a show of eloquence, 
but you will pass for mad. Don Quixote, who takes 
windmills for giants, and fights against them to the 
death, is certainly full of courage, heroism, and noble 
valour ; but he is also more ridiculous than valiant. 
For my part, the grand sword-thrusts directed against 
windmills affect me so little that I prefer in this collection 
the letter of Mr. Horace Walpole to Mr. Hume, because 
this letter has character in it, and I have a great liking 
for character’. 

“ To sum up, I think no one can read this strange case 
without feeling profound pity for this unhappy Jean 
Jacques ; for if he docs offend his friends, one must 
agree that he also hurts himself even more than. them. 
And what a deplorable life it is, which consumes itself in 
these foolish and painful agitations I I defy his worst 
enemy to have suggested to him, in his present position, a 
more fatal step than the one he has taken in quarrelling 
with Mr. Hume without the shadow of a reason. I was 
always persuaded that he took a false step when pre- 
ferring England to other places of refuge ; but I did not 
expect so prompt and extraordinary a revolution. One 
can easily foresee that he will not long bo able to reside 
in this delicious retreat of Wootton. And that the first 
new complaint will be against his friend Mr, Davenport, 
and the second against the English nation. But it is 
not easy to see in tvhat cornev of the glohe J ian J acques 
can end his days in tranquillity. It appears evident that 
he drags after him a companion who will not allow him 
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Hume except tJiat he appears rather too insulting for the 
good-natured man {le bon homme) he passes for, and 
rather too noisy for a philosopher.” 

As for the proi)hecy that “ Jean Jacques would not 
long be able to reside at his delicious retreat at Wootton, 
and that it was not easy to see in what corner of the 
globe he would bo able to end his days in tranquillity,” 
when it was uttered, in October, 1766, there seemed no 
reason why it should find fulfilment. A short time 
before, Rousseau had written to Dupeyrou that he had 
recovered serenity, and was resolved to occupy himself 
with other interests. 

“ I try,” he said, “ to close every door against afflict- 
ing news ; I have given up reading public papers, I do 
not reply to Gorre.spondents, which should, in the end, 
stop their letters of advice ; I talk only upon indifferent 
subjects with the only neighbour with whom I can con- 
verse, as he is the only one who knows French. It was 
not possible at first for me not to be affected by this 
frightful revolution towards me in public feeling, which 
I doubt not has spread through Europe. But this 
emotion did not last long ; serenity has returned to me, 
and I hope it will endure.” 

It was not to be permitted to endure. He had 
resigned himself to be falsely judged by the public, 
believing that ho had still a stronghold in the affection 
of a few friends. 

But the foundations of this faith were also to be 
shaken. 

To commence with, Grimm had good cause for his 
triumph in the falling away from Jean Jacques of the 
great ladies' who had been his devotes in the old 
romantic days of his sojourn at Montmorency; since 
then, during his three years of exile, they had followed 
him in his misfortunes with sympathy ; but with failing 

^ Tlis Mav^oiiale de Luxcmhoiirq. Connim de Ihtijflevs and Marquise 
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seeking it ; and whose protege he had, by the incessant 
refusal of material favours, refused to become. 

WooUo% August 20i/i, 1766. 

“ One thing, madam,” he wrote, “ gives me pleasure 
in the letter you did me the honour to write to me on 
the 27th of last month, and which I have just received. 
It is to know that you are in good health. You say, 
madam, that you have never seen a letter like the one I 
have written Mr. Hume ? This may very well be, for 
neither have I ever before seen anything like the cir- 
cumstances which led to it. But in any case, this letter 
does not resemble those Mr. Hume writes about me ; and 
I hope never to produce any letters of that sort. 

“ You ask me what are the wrongs of which I com- 
plain. Mr. Hume has forced me to tell him that I saw 
his secret manoeuvres. He has also compelled me to 
enter into minute details by way of an explanation. He 
must render you an account of all this. As for me, I 
complain of nothing. 

“ You reproach me with yielding to odious suspicions. 
My reply is that I have yielded myself to no suspicions. 
Perhaps, madam, you might have taken to heart some 
of the lessons you give me, and have shown yourself less 
in haste to decide that I am on the alert to believe in 
treachery. 

“ All you say in Mr. Hume’s favour constitutes a very 
strong argument, extremely reasonable, of great weight : 
1 fully recognize its reasonableness, and I do not dispute 
its strength : but arguments lose weight when tliey 
are contradicted by facts. I refrain from judging Mr. 
Hume’s character, which I do not know. I only judge 
his conduct towards me, which I do know. Perhaps I 
am the only man he ever hated : but then what a hatred 
it must be. Could one heart contain two of this 


even tlie testimony oi my own souses ? uniu is a coiinsei 
more easy to give than to follow, That I should not have 
believed what I felt, but should have consulted my friends 
in Trance ? But if 1 must neither believe what I see, 
nor yet what I feel, why am I to believe people who do 
not see nor feel what I experience ? What, madam ! 
when in my full sight a man plunges a knife into my 
breast, before daring to say that I am stabbed, must I 
ask others whether he has really struck me ? 

“The extreme passion you discover in my letter, 
madam, makes me think you can Imrdly have lieon 
entirely dispassionate when you rciid it ; or else that the 
letter you have seen has been falsified. In the unhappy 
circumstances when that letter was written, and when Mr. 
Hume forced me to write it, knowing well he could use it 
against me, I dare to allirm that it needed strength 
of soul to show so much moderation. But only tlio 
sufferer knows how hard it is to ally mildness and grief. 
Mr. Hume acted otherwise, I admit. To me he replied 
in honest and decent language ; he wrote to M. d'Holbach 
and to other people, in very different terms. He has 
filled Paris, Trance, and the newspapers of Europe, with 
things my pen does not know liow to write, and does 
not deign to reproduce. Was this, madam, what you 
would have wished me to do ? 

“ You say that I should have moderated my anger 
against a man who had really served me. In my long 
letter of the 10th July, I weighed with the most 
attentive equity tho services Mr. Hume has rendered 
me. It became me to let tho balance lean on his .side. 
But if all these great services were as real as they are 
ostentatious, if they were so many tra,ps covering cruel 
designs, I do not see that they claim ray gratitude. 

“ ‘ The ties of friendship are worthy of respect even 
when they are brolcen’ This is true — but it talces for 
granted that these ties have existed. Unfortunately, on 



seii-respecTi sunerea, ana, -wnnst i -was aiiowea to do so, 
held my tongue. 

‘“And even the appearance of this sentiment deserves 
respect.’ Here, madam, is the most amazing maxim I 
ever heard ! What ? From the moment that a man 
takes publicly the mask of friendship to be able to injure 
me more easily, from the moment that he kisses me as a 
preliminary stop to assassinating me, I must not venture 
to defend myself, nor ward off his blow, nor complain of 
his treachery, even to himself? I cau hardly believe 
this is what you wished to say ; yet when re-reading 
this phrase in your letter, I can discover in it no other 
meaning. 

“ I am grateful to you, madam, for the care you wish 
to give to my defence ; but I do not accept it. Mr. 
Hume has so completely thrown aside his mask, that his 
conduct speaks quite clearly to every one who does not 
wish to remain blind. But even if that were not the 
case, I do not wish any one to justify me, because I do 
not require justification ; nor do I wish them to excuse 
me, because that would bo unworthy of me. I would 
only wish that, in the depths of misfortune where I am 
plunged, people whom I honour would write me less 
distressing letters ; so that I might at least retain the 
consolation of keeping-unspoiled all the sentiments they 
inspire me with.” 

Far more constant in her affection for Rousseau than 
the Countess de BoufEers, Madame de Verdelin was 
only interested in David Hume as a servieeable friend 
to her poor Jean Jacques. She did not write calling him 
to account. Nevertheless she also wounded him, and 
forfeited his confidence, by her well-meant efforts to 
persuade him that he was mistaken in supposing that 
Hume had any share in the letter from the King of 
Prussia. 

“ Mr. Hume never gave me the impression of a false 


lie riad not seen tiie letter oi tno iving oi i'russia — at 
least I do not believe be had : becanso Mr. Walpole, when 
giving it to a woman who knew he had written it, said 
to her : ‘ Don’t show it to Mr. Hume : he is infatuated 
with his little man; ’ that is what this woman told me. 
But it is useless to rake up all this ! you say that Milord- 
Marshal replied to you that no one can properly judge 
of a case but those who stand near to it. My' dear 
neighbour, I am of this opinion too ; only when one is 
near, any foreign body may obscure one’s sight, and 
sometimes it is wise to look at things in dilferent lights. 
Alas ! in no light can one discover what interest Mr. 
Hume can have in injuring you ; also in this country not 
a soul will believe it.” 

Madame de Verdelin’s argument, and the one that 
influenced Lord-Marshal Keith, was exactly the one 
employed by modern critics. 

“ Men do not act without motives,” argues Mr. 
Morley,^ “ and Hume could have no motive in entering 
into any plot against Rousseau, even if the rival philo- 
sophers in Rrance inight have motives. It would be 
as unwise in us, as it was in Roiisseau himself, to 
complicate the hypothesis.” 

Unfortunately, however, the hypothesis was compli- 
cated. By that wretched “ pleasantry,” which vanity and 
honhomie combined, had induced the good David to con- 
tribute to the satire against Jean Jacques, circulated in 
Paris, whilst he was waiting there in the character of the 
satirised man’s protector, Hume had associated himself 
with the philosophers in. France who had entered into 
a plot to dishonour Rousseau. And from that hour he 
found himself, through want of moral courage to disen- 
tangle himself from either set of obligations, pledged to 
the double r 61 c of satisfying the Countess cle Boufflers, 
the Prince de Conti, the Mar^chale de Luxembourg, and 
the Marquise de Verdelin, by establishing Rousseau com- 



01 tne isaroB ciJioiDacli by placing their pleasantries 
in tlie English papers. Thenceforth Hume’s motive 
became to soothe his own conscience, and (when he 
discovered that Eoiisseau recognized him as the English 
editor of the Encyclopedists’ “ pleasantries ”) to rob him 
of the right to reproach him, by pushing forward dili- 
gently the affair of the pension. If Eousseau accepted 
it, so much the better ; he would show himself a sensible 
man at last, and able to recognize that a good solid 
pension covers a multitude of libels. But if he refused 
it — well, then Hume would have a good case ; and could 
safely and loudly complain of the abominable ingratitude 
of a “miscreant,” who forgot all practical services 
rendered him, to stir up strife about some trifling news- 
paj)er “ pleasantries.” 

So that Plume’s conduct to Eousseau, seen in the 
true light, was not without intelligible motives. And 
Eousseau himself, although he did not see the motives 
rightly, was entirely right, and had good grounds to 
know that he was right, about the facts. What was 
cruel to him was that those he had counted upon as 
friends refused to believe him, when he spoke of what 
he felt and saw ! It must not be forgotten that he had 
.seen the same methods of anonymous libels now followed 
in England, prejrare for him in Switzerland, persecutions 
and outrages which, were they to befall him now, would 
find him more isolated than he had ever been, and com- 
pletely at the mercy of his enemies. There was no 
possible doubt as to the source, and intentions, of the 
libels. It was the familiar plan of the well-organized 
plot to irritate heads of the government against him, by 
painting him as a mischievous sophist, a founder of sects 
and a fomenter of disorder; to rob him of friends, by 
accusing him of odious ingratitude to his benefactors ; 
to stir up the hatred of the populace against him by 
insinuating that vile and nameless crimes disfigured his 
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No doubt, either, existed that the men who in 
France and Switzerland had orgairizcd and directed 
this plot must have some agent in England possessing 
sufficient power over the press to cual>lc him to circulate 
their attacks upon a famous writer who, before the libels 
began, enjoyed great popularity. Nor was there any 
doubt that Hume possessed this power over the English 
press ; and that he was on intimate terras, and in close 
correspondence, with Eousseau’s cjiemics. '.llhcse were 
not matters of suspicion with him, but of knowledge. 
And when he stated these facts as proofs of Hume’s 
treachery, the reply was — that Hume had no interest in 
deceiving him ! 

Inasmuch as Madame do Vordcliu did not, like the 
Countess de Boufflers, assume the tone of an injured 
protectress, Eousseau, when replying to her, .shows less 
indignation and more disappointment. He repeats tlio 
argument used to Madame do Boufflers : that a man wlio 
sees his foe plant a dagger in his breast, doe.s not need 
to consult other people before affirming tlnit he is atahhed. 
This letter conclndes iuatone of friendship, andhcpromisc.s 
to write to her again. But it doe.s not appear in his 
correspondence that he did so. Madame do Vcrdclin 
wrote to him on several occasions ; a.nd always used 
towards him the same tone of devoted affection and 
unspoiled esteem. But in so far as Eousseau went, the 
breach in his confidence was made. It widened as years 
went on. And when he wrote the Gotbfessions, he did 
her injustice. At that time he recognized the error he 
had committed in not accepting Frederic’s invitation ; 
and looking back to the influence exercised by Madame 
de Verdelin’s persuasions, he formed the idea that her 
zealous efiorfcs to induce him to renounce the journey to 
Berlin, and to go with Hume to England, were made at 
the instigation of his enemies. 
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the confident friendship he had trusted in, as his tower 
of strength which no craft nor force of his enemies could 
alter or overthrow. With a certain knowledge that did 
not need any confirmation of facts, Rousseau had proudly 
quoted to Madame de Verdelin what would have been 
the Lord-Marshal’s answer to any one who accused him 
of yielding to false suspicions. 

“ Do you know, madame, what the Lord-Marshal would 
have done, had any one told him this ? He would have 
replied ‘ it is not true,’ and would not have deigned to 
mention the matter to me.” 

Rousseau wrote to Lord-Marshal Keith on the 9th 
August ; he had become already anxious before a reply 
reached him, and had written again. On the 5th 
September he heard. Nothing could be more affectionate, 
and almost tender, than the reply — yet it was evident 
that the Lord-Marshal, too, thought Jean Jacques had 
yielded to “ suspicions,” or else had allowed himself to 
be deceived ! 

“You say,” wrote the Lord-Marshal, “ ‘if they write 
and tell you I have voluntarily done something dishonest 
and unjust you may rest persuaded it is untrue.’ This 
was an unnecessary precaution ; for I shall never believe 
you could be voluntarily dishonest or unjust; and I 
shall always do my best to confirm others in this view.” 

Nevertheless, he goes on to declare that he regrets 
more than he can say his absence from England when 
all this took place ; that he feels sure he could have 
prevented the rupture by proving to Rousseau that 
David was his true friend. “ It is with great grief,” he 
writes, “that I foresee your enemies will not fail to 
attribute to Mr. Hume the mischievous proceedings 
which have brought about this quarrel.” Rousseau 
writes back that nothing his other enemies could attribute 
to Hume could exceed the malignant treachery he has 
aViATxm in "Rnt f.ViA TiHrH-Mn.rslifl.l will not have 



his efforts to appease Eousseau, he takes the very coxu’se 
calculated (had the uiistake been made by any one else) 
to anger him. He writes to Dupeyrou without telling 
Rousseau he has done this ; and urges this by no means 
good diijlomatist to endeavour to exert persuasion over 
Jean Jacques. Dupeyrou can do nothing better than con- 
fide the Lord-Marshal’s confidences to Rousseau ! W ounded 
by any semblance of disguise Avith him, Rousseau wrote 
a letter we do not possess in his correspondence, and one 
which d’Alembert afterwards endeavoured to maintain 
was full of “ injurious reproaches ” to his “benefactor.” 
That the original letter contained nothing injurious or 
offensive, although it was reproaclrful, the Lord-Marshal’s 
letter to the bad diplomatist, Dupeyrou, establishes. 

LETTER EROM THE LORD-MAESHAL TO DUPEYROU, 
NOV. 28, 1766 

“I have received a letter from M. Rousseau: com- 
plaints against me, made with great mildness {das plaintes 
contre moi avec hien de la doitceur). 1st, for having 
wrongly understood his refusal of the pension ; 2nd, rrpon 
what I Avrote to you. As I write from memory, and as 
my memory often fails me, I can’t recollect what I said 
to you in the letter he spealcs of ; all I know is that I 
wrote to you in the only intention and hope that you 
might deliver him from these suspicions of Mr. Hume, 
which 1 foresaw every one would esteem unjust ; I tried 
all I could to alter them before this quarrel broke out ; 
and you are very well able to judge whether it was as a 
friend or as an enemy that I wrote. I still esteem him 
a virtuous man ; but embittered by his misfortunes, 
carried away by his feelings and not willing to listen 
enough to his friends. It is a great affliction to me, 
loving tranquillity and hating contention, to have to 
enter into this ciuarrcl between two friends whom I 



course necessary to my own peace of mind ; and neither 
to say anj'-thing, or listen to anything more about this 
unlucky affair. Farewell, I embrace you with all heart.” 

To Rousseau himself he wrote ; ^ . . . Most certainly 

I had no wish to injure your friendship with M. 
Dupeyrou. I had tried to cure you of your suspicions 
of Mr. Hume. I had not succeeded. It seemed to me 
they would injure you. I hoped M. Dupeyrou might 
take them away and help to assuage this unhappy 
quarrel with Mr. Plume. ... I am old and infirm ; I 
have very little memory left : I do not recollect clearly 
what I wrote to M. Dupeyrou : but I am quite positive 
my only desire was to serve you by quieting a quarrel 
founded, as I think, on wrong suspicions. Perhaps I 
have committed some stupidities. To avoid anything 
of the sort in the future, do not find it wrong if I 
abridge our correspondence, as I have already done in 
the case of my near relatives and friends, in order to 
finish my days in peace. I say abridge only. For I 
should desire from time to time to have news of your 
health, and to know it is good. Good-night.” 

Rousseau’s reply shows him already plunged in 
despair. 


Decemher Wtliy 1766 . 

Abridge our correspondence ! Alas, milord, what do 
you announce to me, and in what a moment ! Am I in 
yonr disgrace ? Ah, amongst all the misfortunes that 
overwhelm me, here is the only one I cannot endure. If 
I have done wrong, deign to pardon me ; is there any 
fault iu me that my sentiments for you cannot redeem. 
Your goodness to me makes all the consolation of my 
life ; will you take it from me, this last and unique 
consolation ? . . . If you hold to this cruel resolution I 

shall die of it. But that is not the worst. I shall 
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necessary this reply is to me, I am sure you would send 
it me promptly.” 

It seems hardly possible the kind old man would liavc 
remained obdurate to this appeal, had ho read it. The 
probable explanation is that, to protect himself from 
weakness, he decided not to open these letters himself. 
At Wootton, Jean Jacques waited, and hoped ; and then 
lost hope. With the downfall of his last tower of strength 
hope fell clown. Ho saw himself worsted in this con&ct 
in the night with secret foes who made him an exile in 
all lands, and an alien from all his friends. Therhsc 
brought him tidings of the ill-treatmout she received 
from the country people, and even in Mr. Davenport’s 
household. The repetition of the Mn tiers outrages seemed 
to threaten. In what precise way this vague uneasiness 
became quickened to panic, no evidence shows. But on 
the 1st May 1767, Grimm’s prophecy was fulfilled. 
Rousseau fled from his pleasant retreat at Wootton and 
from England, his “whole soul become the home of 
weariness and torment.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE DESTRUCTION OE SORROW — THE 24Tn FEBRUARY 

1776 

OuB criticism lias not only covered tlie period of 
Rousseau’s life when all his great works were produced ; 
but has also reached the end of the campaign of secret 
calumny entered upon by the editor of the Literary 
Correspondence in June 1762. 

This does not mean that after May 1767 Grimm 
ceased to calumniate “his old friend Jean Jacques” in 
his secret journal, and elsewhere. Nor does it mean that 
his full designs, and those of his fellow conspirator 
Diderot, were carried through. It means only that the 
mischief these conspirators had power to accomplish 
against Rousseau in his lifetime was accomplished at 
this date ; and that afterwards he had passed beyond 
their power ; there remained nothing more that they 
could do. 

Let us see what they had accomplished. They had 
not made the false reputation of Linr as a sophist and 
an impostor accepted by the sovereigns of Europe, nor 
by the cultivated people in all countries, who continued 
enthusiastic readers of his works. They had not, even 
after the C|uarrel with Hume, disturbed the special 
respect felt for him amongst other philosophers and 
men of letters on account of his disinterested life, his 
loyalty to great principles, his sincerity and his independ- 
ence. They had not succeeded in altering the popular 
verdict recorded in the fact that, whilst other conspicuous 


alienating from him the two great ladies, tiie Countess de 
Boufflers and the Mardchale of Ijuxembourg, who had once 
been called his devotes, had they been able to siooil the 
devotion to the author of the Neiv Helo'ise and of Emile 
of the women of his epoch, in all ranks of society, and 
even in the households of philosophers. In other words, 
they had not altered, and could not dispute, the fact, that 
the “monster,” the “demon,” “the artificial scoundrel,” 
the miserable Jean Jacques, of their painting, reigned 
to the end of his life the best loved man in his epoch 
in the hearts of what was most beautiful, most romantic, 
most pure, and most tender, amongst the populations of 
Europe. 

But what had been accomplished by the leaders 
of this secret conspiracy {aud not at all by “the 
magistrates and religious doctors,” who were Bnusseau’s 
open persecutors) was the breaking down of his faith 
and confidence in his power to reach the hearts of his 
fellow men to serve them, and in the good-will towards 
him, and justice rendered him, by his contemporaries, 
outside of the ring of his personal enemies. When this 
faith and confidence were extinguished, the comspirators’ 
work was done. The eloquent prophet was silenced for 
ever ; and the best loved man of his epoch isolated by 
a mysterious surrounding cloud of calumnies and 
suspicions he felt that he could neither penetrate nor 
disperse. So that he lived the last ten years of his life, 
and died, broken-hearted ; believing that he had become 
an object of scorn and reprobation to his contemporaries. 

But even so, the trium|)h of his secret persecutors was 
incomplete. Their power to injure him stopped short 
precisely where he himself, in his letter to David Hume 
of the 22nd July 1/66, fixed the limit. 

The hidden enemies had the power — or, at least, after 
the downfall of Lord-Marshal Keith’s friendship, the 
broken-hearted man believed they had obtained the 



opinion that he was stained with odious crimes ; to 
create repugnance for him in the minds of worthy men 
and gentle-hearted women ; to spoil old affections, and 
rob him of new ones ; to threaten his security ; to 
hamper his independence ; to spoil his leisure ; to 
condemn him to die in grief, convinced that a libellous 
portrait of him would be handed down to posterity. 
But all this was external to himself. They had no 
power to alter his character : to change the natural man, 
Jean Jacques Eousseau, from what he actually was ; nor 
to render him faithless to the rule of life he had chosen 
for his own — vita/m impendere vero. 

To establish that this was literally exact, — that the 
personality and the rule of life of the broken-hearted 
Eousseau who wrote the Confessions, the Dialogues and 
the Reveries continued the unaltered personality and rule 
of life of the prophet Eousseau — would need a criticism 
following the same exact historical methods that have 
here been used to discover his true actions and experiences 
in the period when all his great works were written. 

The purpose of this criticism was announced at the 
commencement of the present work to be the removal 
of the barriers which false theories about Eousseau’s 
personality have placed in the way of the attentive 
study of his books, and of a just appreciation of his 
teachings and influences as a philosopher. This purpose 
has been accomplished : the student of Eousseau’s 
philosophy is now free to enter upon his task, convinced 
that the man who gave the world what is called, and 
what we may continue to call, “ The gospel according 
to Jean Jacques Eousseau,” was not a “moral cr4tin” ; 
not a “ diseased maniac ” ; not a double-natured being, 
superficially susceptible to fine impressions, but a 
man in the “ slime ” of whose under nature, " reptiles 
were vaguely swarming.” 
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that the eight worlcs wherein the gospel according to 
Jean Jacques stands fully recorded, viz., the two 
Discourses^ the New Helo'ise, tlio Letter to d'AlemheA% 
the Social Contract, Emile, the .Letter to Christopher 
de Beaumont, and the Letters from the Mountain, were 
all conceived and produced before Itousseau’s faith and 
confidence in his power to serve his contemporaries, and 
in the justice they rendered him, had been shaken by 
the experiences ho underwent at Motiers Travers, when 
daily, and for eight months before the final outrage, 
“his heart was torn by the spectacle of the hatred of 
the people.’' 

In other words, it has to be realized that the projohet 
Eoussean differs from the author of the Confessions and 
of the Dialogues in this ; that he was not brolcen-liearted. 
That the confidence and faith which sustained his in- 
spiration liad not departed from liim. Tliat his outlook 
upon life was not darkened and distorted by the misery 
and bewilderment caused him, at a later period, by the 
mysterious power and far-reaching iivilucncc wdiieh he 
then saw obtained by his secret enemies to poison against 
him the whole mind of Europe. 

One question, and one question only, connected with 
the broken-hearted Rousseau concerns a criticism where 
the purpose is to arrive at a. just appreciation of the mind 
and chai’acter of Rousseau, the philosopher. It will be 
said that no amount of suffering or sorrow can produce 
madness where the seeds of madness do not already 
exist ; and that when studying the philosophy and social 
theories of this eloquent prophet, it should not be lost 
sight of that this man, wliose genius Ids most adverse 
critics recognize, was undeniably, at the end of his life, 
(and conspicuously so when lie wrote the Dialogues), iir 
the most real and literal sense of the term, mad. 

Here, then, is the last question that, in conclusion, has 
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but, in tbe real and literal sense of tbe term, mad ? 

Rousseau’s Euglisb biogra2Dlier, whose conclusions have 
been proved so often to be based on false impressions, 
affirms it : 

“ The Dialogues” writes Mr. Morley, “ cannot pos- 
sibly have been written by a man who was in his right 
mind.” 

Now the purpose Rousseau had, when he wrote the 
Dialogues^ was to establish that he was the victim of a 
conspiracy to destroy his good name throughout Europe 
and to create for him the reputation of a sojphist and an 
impostor. The original authors of this 2)lot he recognized 
to be Grimm and Diderot; but the influence of these 
two men in the circle of the Baron d’Holbaeh, upon the 
jiromulgators of gossip and scandal in salons, the press 
and in society, gave an enormous circulation to the calum- 
nies destined to ruin him in jjublic opinion, and to excite 
against him animosities that would engage those who felt 
them to actively carry forward the work of his defamation. 

The results obtained by our criticism have shown us 
that Rousseau’s belief in the existence of this j)lot, based 
upon facts of his experience, was no insane delusion ; 
that the conspiracy actually existed ; that the authors of 
it were the two men whom he suspected ; and that, in 
so far as they were concerned, he neither exaggerated 
their malice towards him, nor misunderstood their 
designs. 

Having a,sserted that this conspiracy was the cause of 
the misfortunes that pursued him, the author of the 
Dialogues endeavoured to trace the operations and 
methods employed by the cons]pirator 3 . With absolute 
fidelity to truth he related how these operations had 
affected him ; how persecutions had been stirred up 
against him by false reports of his books, when the books 
themselves, proscribed and burnt directly they apixicared, 
could onlv be obtained with difficulty. How men in 


disorder ; and the public, a blasphemer of religion. liow 
his protectors had been indisposed towards him ; his 
friends detached from him ; the admirers of his writings 
discouraged in their enthusiasm — by the information 
that this fine writer did not believe a word he wrote, 
and violated all the principles he professed, in his 
actions. 

Here, again, the study we have given to the Literary 
Correspondence has proved to us that, although Eous- 
seau knew only by their results the methods of calumny 
followed by his secret adversaries, he suffered from 
no delusions, and indulged in no exaggerations, but 
described with perfect accuracy the actual processes of 
his persecutors. 

In all this, then, there is no madness. Nor is there 
anything that deserves this description in the pathetic, 
passionate appeal of the broken-hearted victim of this 
long and cruel persecution “ to all men loving truth and 
justice ” to examine the facts of his life ; to study in his 
writings the principles he has actually professed ; to 
prove to themselves by this evidence that he is not the 
monster his enemies have painted ; and, before the false 
sentence against him has been authoritatively recorded, 
to unmask the impostors. So much, then, for the sup- 
position that the Dialogues prove their author insane. 
But when the book was written, does not the terror felt 
by Eousseau lest his secret enemies should falsify or 
destroy this appeal made to “ all men loving truth and 
justice” to investigate his case, and do not the methods 
he used to preserve the manuscript, prove that, at this 
period, he was not in his right mind ? 

Here, again, let us examine this assumption in the 
light of evidence — and we shall discover in tins episode 
the supreme proof that, whilst, no doubt, Eousscau’s 
outlook upon life was darkened, so that the world external 
to himself was filled with confusion and desnair. in the 
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ment, the same high rule of conduct, as in his happier 
days, — in other words, that, although hroken-hearted, he 
continued “ in his right mind.” 

The story is told in a supplementary chapter added 
on to the Dialogues, entitled, “The History of this 
Work.” Here Rousseau relates how, after long ponder- 
ings and searchings out of a method by which the 
manuscript can be saved from destruction at the hands 
of his enemies, he had conceived the wish to have it 
deposited, under the direct protection of the King, in 
some public library, where the royal seal would guarantee 
its safety. But how could this favour be obtained? 
Inasmuch as no man he knew could be trusted to plead 
his cause with the King, he would urge this cause in 
the name of the justice more than human that, even 
in palaces, has supreme control. His idea was to take 
the manuscript of the Dialogues with him to Notre- 
Dame ,* and, seizing the moment after the service, when 
the priests had retired, but before the people had dis- 
persed, to mount the chancel steps, and place his book 
on the High Altar. The sensation this act would pro- 
duce, the scandal it would cause, would necessarily com- 
pel his arrest ; and the public explanation he would 
thus have the opportunity of giving of the motives of 
his action would certainly reach the young King’s ears, 
and might induce him to accord the protection thus 
solemnly claimed from him. 

All this traced out in his imagination, “ on Saturday, 
the 24th February 1776, at about two o’clock,” as 
Rousseau relates himself, with pathetic exactitude, he 
started for Notre-Dame. 

“ I wished,” he writes, “to enter by one of the side 
doors, by which I intended to enter the chancel. Sur- 
prised to find the first door shut, I tried another side 
door, lower down, which opens into the nave. When 
entorins-. mv eves were struck bv a railing I had never 
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railing were closed, so that I could not have entered by 
them from the aisles. — In the moment when I saw this 
railing, I was seized with giddiness, like a man who falls 
down in a fit ; and this giddiness was followed by a 
sensation of overwhelming bodily exhaustion, such as I 
never remember to have experienced. The whole 
appearance of the church appeared to me changed. I 
tried, with an effort, to recognize where I was ; and to 
establish the truth of what I saw. During the thirty-six 
years I had spent in Paris, I had often visited Nbtre- 
Dame ; my impression had always been that the passage 
from the side aisles to the choir stood open and free. I 
had never remarked either railing or door — ^in so far as 
my recollections went. I was so much the more struck 
bj’' this unforeseen obstacle that I had told no one of my 
project. In the first transport of disappointment, I saw 
heaven itself against me ; and the cry of revolt that 
escaped me can only be understood by one who can put 
himself in my place ; and only excused by the Reader of 
the secrets of all hearts. I left the church in haste, 
resolved never to return there. All day long I wandered 
in the streets, full of agitation ; not knowing where I 
went; until, worn out, lassitude and the night forced 
me to return home, stupefied by grief." 

It was in this hour, when the bewilderment and 
cruelty of the impressions made upon him by external 
things seemed actually to threaten his sanity, tliat the 
unaltered mind in the philosopher, “ whose work it was 
more than that of any other one man that .France arose 
from deadly decay and found irresistible energy,” dis- 
covered within itself the same energy to resist decay, 
and to effect the miracle of self-recovery. 

“ But these last experiences,” he wrote, “ that seemed 
destined to seal my despair, produced, upon reflection, a 
revolution in me. By convincing me that my destiny 


made me enter into myself, and find within me the 
consolation I had sought for outside. ,What evil, I 
asked myself, has this plot done thee? What has it 
taken from thee ? Which of thy members has it muti- 
lated ? What crime has it made thee commit ? So long 
as men have not power to tear from thy breast the heart 
that beats there, and to replace it by the heart of a dis- 
honest man, how can they alter or deteriorate thy nature ? 
Let them fashion to their pleasure a Jean Jacques of 
their own invention; the true Rousseau will remain 
what he is, in spite of them. 

“ What ! have I then known the vanity of opinions, 
only to put myself beneath their yoke, at the expense of 
my peace of mind and tranquillity of heart ? If men are 
pleased to see me other than I am, what matter? the 
essence of my being is not derived from the views they 
take of me. If they deceive and mislead future genera- 
tions into accepting these false views, again — what 
matter ? I shall no longer be there as the victim of 
their error. If they pervert and poison all that my 
desire to serve them has made me say and write, the 
injury is to themselves, and not to me. 

“ . . . But it is even more unworthy that I should let 
myself be affected by their outrages, to the point of 
falling into grief and almost into despair. As though it 
lay within the power of men to change the nature of 
things, and to rob me of the consolations of which none 
can deprive the innocent. And why, then, should it be 
necessary to my happiness that men should think well 
of me ? When death has withdrawn me from their 
hands, shall I trouble myself to know what is passing in 
connection with myself upon the earth ? IiVhen the 
door of eternity opens for me, if what lies behind me 
survive in my recollection, if the existence of the 
human race still is present to me, my own sufferings 


ties and Irom tne insensate judgments oi men, i resign 
myself to being disfigured by tliem. My happiness has 
passed out of their hands : it is no longer in their power 
to prevent it, nor to understand it. Destined to be in 
this life the prey of error and falsehood, I wait for the 
hour of my deliverance and the triumph of truth, with- 
out seeking for it amongst mortal men. IDclivcrcd from 
this anxiety, I do not see by what methods they can 
ever again trouble my soul’s peace. 

“ Hope extinguished stifles desire, but docs not wijie 
out a duty ; and I will, until the end, fulfil mine towards 
my fellow men. Henceforth I am dispensed from vain 
efforts to make them recognize the truth which they reject ; 
but I am not dispensed from the duty of throwing it 
open to them, if they will return to it ; and here is the 
only use I intend to make of this work. ... If I find 
a depositary whom I can reasonably trust with it, I 
shall do this ; although realizing that my work will 
probably not survive me. If I find no depositary, which is 
likely enough, I shall continue to keep it iu my own 
hands until my death, unless my persecutors seize it 
before then. The fate of my papers, which I foresee, does 
not alarm me. Let men do as they please ; the will of 
Heaven will do its work also. I do not know in what 
time, nor by what means, iror by whose hand. Alt I 
know is, that the supreme arbitrator is powerful aiid 
just, that my soul is innocent, and that I have not 
deserved my fate. This suffices me. To yield, myself 
henceforth to my destiny, not to resist obstinately or 
combat it; to let my persecutors treat their victim as 
they please : to remain during the sad days of my old age 
their plaything ; to abandon to them, to do as they please 
with them, my reputation and my fame, without letting 
my true self be affected by what others think — here is 
my last resolution. Let men henceforth do what they 
please — I have done what I ought. They may torment 



in the history of Rousseau related by writers who 
neglect the evidence of the Dialogues as a work that 
“ cannot possibly have been written by a man in his riebt 
mind.” 

The summing up of the last chapter of this history 
in the contemptuous sentence ; “A dense cloud of 
obscure misery hangs over the last months of this 
forlorn existence. No tragedy had ever a fifth act so 
squalid,” is not only unsatisfactory ; it would be un- 
intelligible in a critic susceptible to noble impressions, 
did we not know that the writer has voluntarily rejected 
the evidence needed to illumine the obscurity of the 
scene. Let the tragedy of Rousseau’s last years be 
admitted : — no tragedy ever had a fifth act more pathetic, 
nor, at the same time, more noble and inspiring. 

Rousseau died suddenly at Ermenoneville on July 2nd, 
1778. His death was certified to be natural, the result 
of an apoplectic seizure, by the surgeons called in by his 
host the Count de Girardin.^ That in the epoch before 
his death he was tranquil and at peace, the Count and 
his family testified. Nevertheless, in the month of his 
death the editor of the Literary Correspondence cir- 
culated the story that Rousseau had committed suicide. 

“ A suspicion has haunted the world ever since,” wrote 
Mr. Morley in 1886, “that he destroyed himself by a 
pistol-shot.” 

That suspicion was dismissed once and for ever in 
1897, when the solid wooden coffin encased in lead, 
which the Count de Girardin had ordered should hold 
his remains, was opened at the Pantheon, in the 
presence of men of letters and of science come to verify 
this question ; and when the skull that had held the 
brain of Jean Jaccpies Rousseau was found to be un- 
injured and intact. But if the Dialogues had not been 
left unread, the suspicion could not have survived until 
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assailed by delusions, overwhelmed by misery, had been 
led by the spirit along the same path of deliverance, 
and to the same goal, the “ noble truth concerning the 
destruction of sorrow ” reached four hundred years 
before the birth of Christ by an Eastern sage : — 

“ Tliis, then, is the noble truth concerning the destruc- 
tion of sorrow. Though it was not amongst the doctrines 
handed down, there arose within mo the eyo ; there 
arose the knowledge ; there arose the wisdom ; there 
arose tlie light. And now this Imowlcdgc and insight 
have arisen within me — immovable is the emancipation 
of my heart.” 
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NOTE F 

THE FALSE LETTER OF DIDEROT 

“ Confirmation of the certainty of this first act of 
treachery by Diderot is found in the Arsenal MS.” — 
Vol. ii. p. 13. 

• Cahier 159 in the Arsenal MS. contains a letter from 
Gamier, which is the reproduction of Diderot’s letter 
in the Corresporidcmce lAUeraire, 2nd July 1756. — 
Vol. i. pp. 300-310. 

The Arsenal cahier 159 is an old one, and pages have 
been torn away ; it commences in the middle of a 
sentence of which the commencement is missing. The 
letter is introduced by an explanation (in No. 2 
handwriting) supposed to be given by Madame de 
Montbrillant to her guardian. 

“ Voici nne lettre que M. Volx m’a confiee, et que je 
lui ai demand^ permission de vous communiquer. Elle 
est de son ami Gamier, et voici le sujet. Un nomme 
Verret, homme sans aveu, tombe du ciel, mourant de 
faim, fut nn jour rencontr4 dans un cafe par Gamier. 
Ce Verret avait de I’esprit, de I’^loquence, et cherchait 
h en faire usage pour se procurer du pain. II a essuye 
des malheurs inouis, qui lui ont aigri le caractfere : mais 
comme il y a un terme 5, tout, le hasard lui fit ren- 
contrer le meme jour Gamier et Desbarres. Tons deux 
le prirent en commiseration ; et se chargferent de lui 
donner entre eux deux une somme annuelle sufi&sante 
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original Rend ; and that it was too much to ask from 
the readers that they should believe the generous and 
impulsive Gamier afflicted at one and the same time 
with two protdges, both of whom had been soured by 
misfortune, both of whom became “ ferocious ” as a 
result of leading a retired life ; both of whom were 
afflicted with the mania of suspicion and the inordinate 
morbid vanity of imagining the whole earth in league 
against them ; both of whom compelled him to smite 
them with contemptuous insult, and reprove them, at 
the very moment when he was conferring pecuniary 
benefits on them. But if “Vhonvme sous aveu” Verret 
died before he came to birth as a personage in Madame 
d’Epinay’s revised novel, he was left, forgotten, — a 
phantom justificator and avenger, who waited, in the 
old rejected Arsenal cahier, (who had waited there more 
than a hundred years, when these torn and faded pages 
came into my hand), to testify, when at length the day 
of reckoning came round, to this undiscovered fraud ; 
and to unmask the impostors. 


NOTE G 

Rousseau’s alleged support of the jesuits — 

LIBEL OF FALSE LETTER 

“I wouldn’t swear that he doesn’t side with the 
Jesuits, and undertake their apology” (vol. ii. p. 26). 

“As after placing the Jesuits at the head of the 
dangerous orders of monies he was on the point of 
taking their defence when the civil authorities banished 
them and the ecclesiastical authorities expelled them 
from amo7igst religious associations.” (Diderot’s note 
added on to his Essay upon Seneca) See page 58. 

There was evidently a design agreed upon amongst 
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defender of the Jesuits. Thus we liavc (sec vol. ii. 
page 26) the remarkable ]n'ophoe.y of that simple woman 
of unusual tact and penetration, “ Garnier’s wife ” : — 

“ Some day yoic tvUl find him commit a great crime 
rather than remain imhunon. I 'iwnldn’t swear that 
he doesn't side toith the Jesuits, and undertaTce their 
apology.” In 1764, when Rousseau was a refugee 
under Frederic’s protection at Motiers, an effort was 
made to prove that this prophecy was in its own way 
as correct as the other prophecy, that the habitation of 
woods would certainly pervert Jean Jacques’ morals, 
disturb his reason, and render him guilty of crimes. In 
1763 had appeared Rousseau’s fine letter to Christophe 
de Beaumont, Archbishop of Paris. Grimm, in his 
secret journal, circulated the report that in this eloquent 
protest against sheltering human pride, intolerance, 
and cruelty behind the divine name and tlic professed 
love of God, Rousseau had justified the persecution of 
the Protestants in France (see p. 126). In March 1764 
a false letter was circulated, under the title, “ Jean 
Jacques RousseoCu, eitoyen de Geneve, Ct Jean-Fran^ois 
de Montillet, a/r'chevegue et seigneur d'Aueh — where, 
upon the model of the Lettre d Christophe de Beaumont, 
Rousseau was made to call another archbishop to 
account because, in a pastoral letter chiefly, directed 
against P oltaire and the Encyclopedists, “ the author of 
Emile ” came in for his share of the blame Monseigneur 
de Montillet had pronounced against the philosophers of 
the period. The Lettre d V ArchevHque d'Aueh was not 
a successful libel. To arrive a.t a convincing imita.tion 
of Rousseau’s eloquence when defending great jDrinciples 
was less easy than to write an amorous epistle that 
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performance are concerned, a scheme which testifies to 
the trouble it was esteemed worth while to take with 
the purpose of building up Rousseau’s reputation 
as the master-sophist of the period. In this letter we 
have this master-sophist out-jesuiting the Jesuits by 
maintaining that they are perfectly justified in their 
character of French subjects in accpiescing in his 
condemnation of their institutions as harmful to the 
interests of the state — but that on the other hand they 
are justified, as subjects of a spiritual rule where the 
control of the state does not enter, in continuing 
obedient members of their order. 

“ C’est done gratuitement et contre I’interet meme de 
VOS proteges quo vous nous ^ dechirez dans votre lettre 
pastorale,” wnites the author of the letter to Jean de 
Montillct. “ Vous vous attendez peut-^tre a quelque 
vengeance ficlatante de ma part ; mais je ne suis point 
pr^tre et je sais pardonner. Je sais plus, car c’est pour 
vous, c’est pour vos amis que je prends aujourd’hui 
la plume. Ma generositd vous etonne, Monscigneux ; 
un Protestant volor an secours des Jesuites; Jean 
Jacques Rousseau faire cause commune avec Christophe 
de Beaumont et Jean Frangois de Montillet : ce trait 
de bizarrerie manquait h mon histoire ; mais apres 
tout, je n’ai pas plus a me louer que vous de la 
mauvaise humeur cles Parlemens ; et ce serait, je 1’ 
avoue, un grand plaisir pour moi de leur donner 
quelque mortification. 

“Ne croyez pas toutefois que ce soit en prenant la 
defense de I’lnstitut des Jfeuites que je pretende me 
venger des Tribunaux C[ui font proscrit. Quo vous Stes 
bon de fournir ainsi des arraes hvosennemis! Jean 
Jacques Rousseau va prendre une route toute oj)pos4e 
a la votre. Loin de critiquer hors de saison les arrets des 
Paiiements je veux au contraire prouver qu’ils sent 
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tolcrants qti’eux? La triste vdrite d^laissde est-elle 
plus chiirG aux uns qii’atix autres ? et, soit qu’ils triom- 
pLent ou qu’ils succombent, en serai-je moins persecute ? 
D’ailleurs, pour peu qu’on lise attentivement cette 
lettre, qui ne sentira pas comme vous que je n’en suis 
point I’auteur ? Les maladresses y sont entasses ; elle 
est clatde cle Neufcliatel ou je n’ai pas mis le pied ; on y 
emploie la formule du ires-humble serviteur, dont je 
n’use avec personne ; on m’y fait prendre le titre de 
citoyen de Geneve auquel j’ai renonce : tout en 
commengant on s’dcliauffe pour M. de Voltaire, le plus 
ardent, le plus adroit de mes persecuteurs, et qui se passe 
bien, je crois, d’un ddfenseur tel que moi; on affecte 
quelques imitations de mes phrases, et ces imitations 
se ddmentent I’instant apres : le style cle la lettre pent 
6tre mcilleur c[ug le mien ; niais enfin ce n’est pas le 
mien : on m’y ji^'ete des expressions basses ; on m’y 
fait dire des grossieretes qu’on ne trouvera certaine- 
ment dans aucun de mes dcrits : on m’y fait dire vom a 
Dieu ; usage que je ne blame pas, mais qui n’est pas le 
nfitre. Pour me supposer I’auteur de cette lettre, il 
faut supposer aussi que j’ai voulu me deguiser. II n’y 
falloit done pas mettre mon nom, et alors on auroit pu 
persuader aux sots qu’elle 6toit de moi. 

“ Telles sont, monsieur, les armes cbgnes de mes ad- 
versaires dont ils aclievent de m’accabler. Non con- 
tents de m’ outrage!' dans mes ouvrages, ils prennent le 
parti plus cruel encore de m’attribuer les leurs. A 
la v6ritd le public juscpi’ici n’a pas pris le change, 
et il faudroit cju’il fut bien aveugle pour le prendre 
aujourd’hui. La justice que j’en attends sur ce point 
est une consolation bien foible pour taut de maux. 
Vous savez la nouvelle affliction qui m’accable : la perte 
de M. de Luxembourg met le comble a toutes les autres ; 
je la sentirai jusqu’au tombeau. Il fut mon consolateur 
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par ienrs caiomnics, on ionr ciiva : comment cela 
ponrroit-il ctre ? lo pli;s lionnetc lionimc do France fut 
son ami. 

"Jo vous rcmercic cb vous saliic, monsicui’, do tout 
moil coeur.” 


NOTE GG 

HIS ALLEGED PKOOLAMATION 'I'lIAI’ HE WAS HNGRATEFOL 
— LETTRE A MALESIIERBICS 

“ What he wrote to M. dc Malcshcrbcs, he has said to 
me twenty times : " I feel my Iicart is ungTatcful. I hate 
benefactors, because a benefit demands gratitude, that 
gratitude is a duty, and that a duty is insupportable to 
me.” — Diderot, in the note to his Dssay v.jmi Seneca. 

By force of repetition it has como to be accepted as 
an unquestionable fact, tJiat lloussoau proclaimed him- 
self ungrateful, and boasted that a duty, in tliat it was 
a duty, was hateful to him. If what ho really wrote be 
read with ordinary intelligence, and some attention to 
the circumstances which led him to explain to Males- 
herbes both the true reasons for his abmidonmcnt of 
Paris and the effect produced upon him by a country 
life, it becomes clear that it is only by a voluntary 
perversion of the true sense of his words that Diderot 
contrives to make him admit that ho is ungrateful, when 
what he really says is that his heart rebels against 
the eflbrt to compel him 1;o sacrifice his time and freedom 
for people who force their benefits upon him and then 
demand gratitude from him as a duty. Kousseau, 
writing to Malesherbes in 1761, was still smarting 
under the reproof of ingratitude towards the insulting 
Diderot, who called him "ferocious and wicked ” because 
he preferred to live in the country ; towards the traitor 
and calumniator Grimm, who called him an impostor and 
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this kindness to trust her friendship, but who liad 
turned him out of his retreat in mid-winter, and given 
his enemies the opportunity of taunting him with her 
“ benefits.” He was also defending himself against the 
accusation of being a vain and morbid hunter after 
notoriety who had buried himself in the country to 
make himself the talk of Paris. 

“ J’ai un coeur trop sensible h d’autres attachemeus,” 
he wrote, “ pour I'etre si fort k Topinion publique ; j’aime 
trop mon plaisir et mon ind4pendance pour 6tre esclave 
de la vanitd au point qu’ils le supposent. Celui pour 
qui la fortune et I’espoir de parvenir ne balanga jamais 
un rendez-vous ou un souper agrdable ne doit pas 
naturellement sacrifier son bonheux au d^sir de faire 
parler de lui ; et il n’est point du tout croyable qu’un 
homme qui se sent quelque talent, et qui tarde jusqu’a 
quarante ans a le faire connoitre, soit assez fou pour 
aller s’ennuyer le reste de ses jour dans un desert, 
uniquement pour acqudrir la reputation d’un misan- 
thrope. 

* * * * 

“ Quelle est done enfin cette cause 1 Elle n’est auti'e 
que cet indomptable esprit de libertd que rien n’a pu 
vainere, et devant lecpiel les honneurs, la fortune, et la 
reputation memo, ne me sent rien. II est certain que 
cet esprit de libertd me vient moins d’orgueil que de 
paresse ; mais cette parcsse est incroyable : tout 
I’effarouche ; les moindres devoirs de la vie civile lui 
sont insupportables ; un mot ii dire, une lettre a dcrire, 
une viaite a faire, dhs qu’il le faut, sont pour moi des 
supplices. Voilii pourquoi, Cjuoique le commerce ordinaire 
des hommes me soit odieux, I’intime' amiti4 m’est si 
chfere, parce qu’il n’y a plus de devoir pour elle ; on suit 
son coeur, et tout est fait. Voild encoTe pourquoi j'cd 
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de fairo ec quo jo vciix, quo, de no ptis fairc cc quo je nc 
veux pas. La vie activo u’a riou qui mo tento ; jc cou- 
scntii’ois cent fois plutok a no jiunais ricn fairc qu’a fairo 
quclquc olio, sc malgr() moi ; ct j'ai. cent fois ponsci quo jo 
n’anrois pas v(5cn trop mallvouvoux a la Lastillc, n’y 
dtant tenu it ricn du tout qu’ii rcstcr lii. 

» * S|t # * 

“ Aprds vous avoir exposd, monsieur, Ics vrais motifs 
de ma conduitc, jo voudrois vous parlor do mon dtat 
moral dans ma rotraito. Mais je sens qu’ii cst bien tard ; 
mon Hme alidnde cVcllc-mcmo cst toutc h mon corps : lo 
dclabrement de ma pauvro machine I’y tient do jour 
on jour plus attachde, et juaqu’a cc qu’cllo s’ on sdpare 
enfin tout t\ coup. C’cst de mon bonlicur quo je 
voudrois vous parlor, ct Ton parle mal du bonlieur 

quand on souffre. 

“Mes maux sont Touvrage do la nature, mais mon 
bonlieur est Ic mien. Quoi qu’on on puisac dire, j’ai 
6td sage, puisque j’ai dtd heureux autant quo ma nature 
m’a permis do I’ctre : jc n’ai point 6t6 cherelier ma 
fdlicitd an loin, jc I’ai clicrchdc auprbs do moi, ct I’y 
ai trouvde. Spartin dit quo Similia, courtisan do Trajan, 
ayant sans mdcontentomont personnel cjuittd la cour 
et tons ses emplois pour allcr vivre paisiblement ii, la 
campagne, fit mettre ces mots sur sa tombo ; i /* ai de- 
rmuH soixante-seize ans sur la terre, et fen ai vecu 
sept. Voilii ce que je puis dire h quolc|uo dgard, quoique 
mon sacrifice ait dtd moindro : jo n’ai commoned de 
vivre que le 9 avril 1756. 

“Je ne saurois vous dire, monsieur, combion j’ai dtd 
touchd de voir que vous m’cstimiez le plus malhcnreux 
des hommes. Lo public sans doute cn jugera comme 
vous, et e’est encore ce qui m’afflige. Oh I que le sort 
dont j’ai joui n’est-il connu de tout I’univers 1 chacun 
voudroit s’en faire un semblable ; la paix rdgneroit sur 
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n’y auroib plus cle m^chans quand nul u’auroit int4r§t k 
l’6tre. Mais de quoi jouissois-jo enfin quand j’etois seul ? 
De moi, de Tunivers entier, de tout ce qui est, de tout ee 
qui peut 6tre, de totit ce qu’a de beau le moude sensible, 
et d’imaginable le monde intellectuel : je rassemblois 
autour de moi tout ce qui pouvoit flatter mon cccur ; mes 
desirs btoient la mesure de mes plaisirs. Fon, jamais les 
plus voluptueux n’ont connu de parcilles delices, et j’ai 
cent fois plus joui dc mes cbimeres qu’ils ne font des 
rdalitds. 

“ Quand mes douleurs me font tristement mesurer 
la longueur des nuits, et que I’agitation de la fievre 
m’empccbe de gouter un seul instant cle sommed, 
souvent je me distrais de mon 6tat present, en songeant 
aux divers dvfenemens dc ma vie ; et les repentirs, les 
doux souvenirs, les regrets, I’attendrissement, se par- 
tagent le soin de me faire oublier quelques momens mes 
souffranees. Quels temps croiriez-vous, monsieur, que 
je me rappelle le plus souvent et le plus volontiers dans 
mes rSves ? Ce ne sont point lea plaisirs de ma jeunesse ; 
ils furcnt trop rares, trop mgles d’amertume, et sont 
dbja trop loin de moi. Ce sont ceux de ma retraite ; ce 
sont mes promenades solitaires, ce sont ces jours rapides, 
mais d41icieux, cjice j'ai pass4s tout entiers avec moi seul, 
avec ma bonne et simple gouvernante, avec mon cbien 
bien-aim4, ma vieille cbatte, avec les oiseaux de la cam- 
, pagne et les bicbes de la foret, avec la nature entifere et 
son inconcevable auteur. En me levant avant le soleil 
pour aller voir, contempler son lever dans mon jardin ; 
cjuand je voyois commencer une belle journee, mon 
premier souliait (itoit que ni lettres, ni visites, n’en vins- 
sent troubler le charme. Aprfes avoir donn4 la matinee 
b divers soins que je rempdissois tons avec plaisir, parce 
que jo pouvois les reraettre a un autre temps, je me 
hfttois de diner pour (icbapper aux importuns, et me 



qtiG quclqiVim no vint s omparcr do moi avant cjiie 
j’ouBRO pu in’csqnivov ; miiis quiind nno foia j’avois pu 
doublor nil cortain ooin, avoc. quol batkcmcut do cccnr, 
avoc quelle pokillcmciit do joio jo (;()inmcn 9 oiH it. respirer 
on mo sontant aaiwo, on mo diaanfc : ‘ Mo voih\ maitre 
do moi pour le rcatc do cc jour 1 ’ .I’alloiR alors cl’im 
pas plus trauquillo chcrclier quolfjuo lieu sauvage dans 
la forot, cjuolquc lieu ddsert ou ricu no montrant la main 
des bommes u’annongfit la servitude ot la domination, 
quclque asile oil jo pussc croirc avoir pdndkrd lo premier, 
et ou uul ticr.s importuu no vint s’intorposcr entro la 
nature et moi. C’dtoit lit, ([u'ollo scmbloit ddployer a 
mes yeux uno raagnificonco toujours nou voile. L'or des 
genfits et la pourpre dos bruyhros frappoient mes yenx 
d’un luxe qui touclioit mon coour ; la mnjostd dc.s arbres 
qui mo couvroiont do lour ombre, la ddlicatcsse des 
arbustes qui m’onvironnoiont, rdbonnauto varidtd des 
berbes ct des flours quo jo foulois .sous mes pieds, 
tenoient mon e.sprit dan.s uno alternative contiuuelle 
d’ observation et d’admiration ; Ic concour.s do tant 
d’objets intdressans qui so disputoiont mon attention, 
m’attirant sans cosso do I’un ii I’autro, ftivorisoit mon 
humeur rdvouso ot parcssouso, ot mo faisoit souvent 
redire en moi-meme : ‘Non, Salomon dans toute sa 
gloire no fut jamais v6tu commo I’un d’oux.’ 

“ Mon imagination ne laissoit pas longtcmp,s ddserte la 
terre ainsi parde. Jo la pouplois bientOt d’dtres scion 
mon coeur, et, chassant bicn loin I’opinion, ics prdjugds, 
toutes les passions faetices, je tran,sportois dans les asilea 
de la nature des bommes dignoa de les habiter. Je 
m’en formois une socidtd charmanto dont jo no me sen- 
tois pas indigne, je me faisois un sidc'lo d’or ii ma 
fantaisie, et remplissant cos beaux jours do toutes les 
sednes de ma vie qui m’avoiont laissd do doux souvenirs, 
et de toutes collea que mon coeur pouvoit ddsiror encore, 
"ie m^attGTirlrisi?ioia Inrmpft smr In.ci vrn.ijy nlaisirs 



quelque idee de Pam, de mon sifeclo, et de ma petite 
gloriole d’ auteur, venoit troubler uies reveries, avee quel 
dedain je la clmssois a I’instant pour me livrer, sans 
distraction, aux sentimens exquis dont mon ame 4toit 
pleine ! Cependant au milieu de tout cela, je I’avoue, 
le neant de mes chimkes venoit quelquefois la contrister 
tout a coup. Quand tons mes reves se seroient tournes 
en realitds, ils ne m’auroient pas suffi ; j’aurois imagine, 
r^ve, ddsire encore. Je trouvois on moi un vide in- 
explicable que rien n’auroit pu remplir, un certain 
elanceraent de coeur vers une autre sorte de jouissance 
clout je n’avois pas d’idee, et dont pourtant je sentois le 
besoin. He bieu, monsieur, cela meme etoit jouissance, 
puisquc j’en dtois p4ndtre d’un sentiment trfes-vif, et 
d’une tristesse attirante, que je n’aurois pas voulu ne pas 
avoir. 

“ Bientot de la surface de la terre j’dlevois mes idees 
a tous les ^tres de la nature, au systeme universel des 
choses, I’Stre incomprehensible cpri embrasse tout. 
Alors, I’csprit perdu dans cette immensit4, je ne pcn- 
sois pas, je ne raisonnois pas, je ne philosophois pas, je 
me sentois, avec une sorte de volupte, accable du poids 
do cet uni vers, je me livrois avec ravissement a la 
confusion de ces grandes idhes, j’aimois h me perdre en 
imagination dans I’espace, mon coeur resserre dans les 
homes des 6tres s’y trouvoit trop h. I’otroit ! jAtouffois 
dans I’univcrs ; j’aurois voulu m’elancer dans I’infini. 
Je crois que, si j’eusse ddvoild tous les mysteres de la 
nature, je me serois senti dans une situation moins 
ddlicieuse que cette dtourdissante extase h laquelle mon 
esprit se livroit sans retenue, et qui, dans I’agitation de 
mes transports, me faisoit eerier cjuelquefois ; ‘ 0 grand 
Etre ! 6 grand Etre ! ’ sans pouvoir dire ni penser rien 
de plus.^ 

1 Oompave; — “And he, (ie. the wise man,) lets his mind pervade one 
quarter of the world with thoughts of love, pity, and equanimity ; and 



“ Ainsia’ecoiiloiontdans un delirc continue]. Igs journees 
les plus cliamantos quo jamais creature Immainc ait 
passdos : et quand le couelicr du solcil me faiaoit songer 
li, la rotraite, dtonne de la rapiditd du temps, je croyois 
n’avoir pas asscz mis it profit ma jourmic, jc pensoia en 
pouvoir jouir davantage encore : ct, pour rdparcr le 
temps perdu, je me disois : ‘Jo reviendrai domain.’ 

“ Je revenois it petits pas, la tdte un peu fatigude, mais 
le coeur content ; jo mo reposois agrdablcment au rctour, 
en me livrant ii 1’ impression dos objets, mais sans penser, 
sans imagincr, sans rien fairc autre chose que scutix le 
calme et le bonhour de ma situation. Je trouvois mon 
couvert mis sur ma terrasse. Je soupois do grand 
appdtit dans mon petit domestique ; nulle image de 
servitude et de ddpendauce ne troubloit la bienvcillance 
qui nous uuissoit tons. Mon chicn lui-indmo dtoit mon 
ami, non mon esclave; nous avions toujours la memo 
volonte, mais jamais il no m’a obdi. Ma gaietd durant 
toute la soirde tdmoignoit quo j’avois vdcu seul tout le 
jour ; j’dtois bien diflidrent quand j’avois vu de la com- 
pagnie : j’etois rarement content dcs autres, ct jamais de 
moi. Le soir, j’dtois grondeur ct taciturne : cette re- 
marque est de ma gouvernantc, ct, depuis qu’ello me 
I’a elite, jc I’ai toujours trouvdc juste on m’observant. 
Enfiu, aprds avoir fait encore quelqucs tours dans mon 
jardin, ou chantd quclque air sur mon dpinette, jc tron- 
vois dans mon lit un repos do corps ct dTimc cent fois 
plus doux que le sommeil mdme. 

“ Ce sent ht Ics jours qui ont fait le vrai bonlieur 
de ma vie, bonlieur sans ainertumc, sans ennuis, sans 
regrets, et auquel j’aurois borne volonticrs tout celui 


to pervade with heart of love, pity, and equanimity, far reaching, 
grown great, and beyond measure. Just as a mighty trumpeter 
makes himself heard, and that without dilBoulty, in all the four 
directions, even so of all things that have shape or life there is not 


cle mon existence. Oui, monsieur, que de pareils jours 
remplisscnt pour moi I’eternite, je n’en demande point 
d’autres, et n’imagine pas que je sois beaucoup moins 
heureux dans ces ravissantes contemplations que les 
intelligences celestes. Mais un corps qui souffre 6te a 
I’esprit sa liberty ; d^sormais je ne suis plus seul, j’ai 
un hote qui m’importune, il faut m’en delivrer pour 
ebre a moi; et I’essai que j’ai fait de ces douces jouis- 
sances ne sert plus qu’a me faire attencbe avec moins 
d’eflfroi le naoment de les gouter sans distraction. 

“Mais me voici deja a la fin de ma seconds feuille. 
II m’en faudroit pourtant encore une. Encore une 
lettre done, et puis plus. Pardon, monsieur; quoique 
j’aime trop a parler de moi, je n’aime pas a en parlcr 
avee tout le monde : e’est ce qui me fait abuser de 
r occasion c|uand je I’ai et qu’elle me plait. Voila mon 
tort et mon excuse. Je vous prie dela prendre en gre.” 

A M. DE MALESHEEBES 

^*28 Janvier 1762. 

Je VOUS ai niontr4, monsieur, dans le secret de mon 
coeur, les vrais motifs do ma rctraite et de toute ma 
conduite ; motifs bien moins nobles sans doute que vous 
ne les avez supposes, mais tels pourtant qu'ils me 
rendent content de moi-meme, et m^inspirent la fierte 
dTime d^un liomme qui se sent bien ordonn4, et qui, 
ayant eu le courage de faire ce qif il falloit pour Vetre, 
croit pouvoir s^en imputer le merite. II dependoit de 
moi non de me faire un autre temperament, ni un autre 
caractfere, mais de tirer parti du mien, pour me rendre 
bon k moi-m6me, et nullement mdchant aux autres. 
C^est beaucoup que cela monsieur, et pen d^hommes en 
peuvent dire autant. Aussi je ne vous d^guiserai point 
que, malgr6 le sentiment de mes vices, j’ai pour moi 


inorency cics mem ores plus unies cio la societe que tous 
ces tas do ddsoauvres pay& de la graisse du pouplo pour 
allcr six fois la somaiiie bavardor dans unc academie; 
et jc suis plus content do pouvoir, dans I’occasion, faire 
quelqiio plaisir k mes pauvros voisins quo d'aider k 
parvenir a ces foules do petits intrigans dont Paris est 
pleiiij qui tous aspirent rhonneur d’dtro des fripons 
on place, et quo, pour le bicn public, ainsi que pour le 
leur, on devroit tous renvoycr labourer la terre dans 
leurs provinces. C’cst quelquc chose que de donnor aux 
hommes 1’ example de la vie qu’ils devroiont tous mener ; 
c’est quelque chose, quand on n’a plus ni force ni sant6 
pour travailler de scs bras d’oser, do sa retraite, faire 
entendre la voix de la vdritd ; c’est quelque chose 
d’avertir les hommes do la folic des opinions qui les 
rendent misdrables ; c’est quelquc chose d’avoir pu 
contribuer h empecher, ou diffdrer au moins dans ina 
patrio I’dtablissement pcrnicicux quo, pour faire sa cour 
a Voltaire h nos ddpens, d’Alembert vouloit qu’on fit 
parmi nous. Si j’eusse vdcu dans Gcniivc, jc n’aurois 
pu ni publier I’dpitre dddicatoire du Discours sur 
l’in<igaht4, ni parler mijmc de rdtablissemcnt de la 
com,Mie, du ton que jo I’ai fait. Jo sorois beaucoup 
plus inutile h mes compatriotos, vivant au milieu d’eux, 
que je ne puis I’etre, dans I’oceasion, do ma retraite. 
Qu’importe en quel lieu j’habite, si j’agis ou jc dois 
agir ? D’ailleurs les habitans do Montmorency sont-ils 
moins hommes que les Parisions 1 et, quand je puis on 
dissuader quelqu’un d’envoyor son enfant se corrompre 
ii la ville, fais-je moins do bien que si je pouvois de 
la ville le renvoyer au foyer paternol ? Mon indigence 
seule ne m’emp6choroit-elle pas d’dtre inutile de la 
maniere que tous ces beaux parleurs I’entondont? Et, 
puisque je ne mange du pain qu’autant que j’en gagne, 
ne suis-je pas forcd de travailler 'pour ma subsistance, 
et de payer h la socidtd tout le besoin que jo puis avoir 



qui ne metoient pas proprcs; ne me sentant point le 
talent qui pouvoit me faire m4riter le bien que vous 
m’avez voulu faire, I’accepter eut le voler quelquc 
homme de lettres aussi indigent que moi, et plus capable 
dc ce travail-la ; ^ en me I’offrant vous supposiez que 
j’etois en 4tat de faire un extrait, que je pouvois 
m’occuper de matieres qui m’etoient indififerentes ; et, 
cela n’etant pas, je vous aurois trompe, je me serois 
rendu indigne de vos bontfe en me conduisant autrement 
que je n’ai fait ; on n’est jamais excusable de faire 
mal ce qu’on fait volontairement ; je serois maintenant 
meconteht de moi, ct vous aussi; et je ne gofiterois 
pas le plaisir que je prends a vous dcrire. Enfin, taut 
que mes forces me I’ont permis, en travaUlant pour moi, 
j’ai fait, selon ma portde, tout ce que j’ai pu pour la 
socidte ; si j’ai peu fait pour elle, j’en ai encore moins 
exigd ; ct je me crois si bien quitte avec elle dans I’etat 
oil je Buis, que, si je pouvois ddsormais me reposer tout 
a fait, et vivre pour moi seul, je le ferois sans scrupule. 
J’ecarterai du moins dc moi, de toutes mes forces, 
I’importunite du bruit public. Quand je vivrois encore 
cent aus, je n’dcrirois pas une ligne pour la presse, et 
ne croirois vraiment recommencer a vivre que cjuand je 
serois tout a fait oublie.” 


NOTE H 

DIGNIFIED LETTER TO MADAME D’HOUDBTOT — 
LETTRE A SOPHIE 

“ Rousseait’ s reply to Mada/me d’Houdetot’s insidt 
ing condescension is one of the fine acts of his life” 
— Vol. ii. p. 49. 

^ Maleslierbes had offered Bousseau a post upon the Journal dm 
Savants worth 800 francs a year : he had declined it for the ^me 
reason that he had refused to offer himself for the Lihrarianship at 
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A MADAME d’hOUDETOT 

j,“CG samocli 25 mars 1758. 

“ En attendant votre coumor, jc commence pai- 
repondre a votre lettre do vendredi, venue par la poste. 

“ Je crois avoir in’en plaindre, ct j’ai peine d, com- 
prendre q^uo vou3 I’ayez dcritc avee I’intcntion qne j'en 
iusse content. Expliquons-nous, ct, si j’ai tort, dites-Ie 
moi sans detour. 

“ Vous me dites quo j’ai (ltd Ic plus grand obstacle 
aux progrbs de votre amitic. D’abord j’ai a vous dire 
que je n’exigeois q^oint quo votre amitid fit du qn-ogrbs, 
mais seulemcnt qu’clle nc diminufit pas, ct certaincment 
je n’ai point 4t6 la cause de cetto diminution. En nous 
sbparant, a notre dernibro eutrevue d’Eaubonne, j’aurois 
jurb que nous btions les deux qDcrsonnos de runhmrs qui 
avoient le plus d’estime ct d’amitib I’unc pour I’autre, 
et qui s’lionoroient le plus rbciq^roqueraent. C’cst, ce 
me semblc, avee les assurances de cc mutucl senti- 
ment que nous nous sbparames, et e’est encore sur ce 
memo ton que vous in’bcrivitcs quatre jours aqjrbs. 
Insensiblemcnt vos lettres ont ebaugb de stylo ; vos 
tbmoignages d’amitib sont devenus qdus rbscrvbs, qdus 
circonspects, plus conditionnels ; au bout d’un mois, il 
s’est trouvb, je ne sais comment, quo votre ami n’btoit 
plus votre ami. Jc vous ai demandb qdusicurs fois la 
raison de ce changement, et vous m’obligcz de vous 
la demander encore : jc ne vous demande qjas qmurquoi 
votre amitib n’a point augmentb, mais pourquoi clle s'est 
eteinte. Ne m’allbguez pas ma rupture avee votre bclle- 
sceur et son digue ami. Vous savez ce qui s’est passb; 
et, de tout temps, vous avez du savoir qu’il nc sauroit y 
avoir de paix ontre J, J'. Eousseau ot les mbebans. 

1 Correspondanoe de J. J. Rousseau. Edition Hachotfce, vol. i. 


Vous me parlez cle iautes, de toiblesses, dun ton 
de reproche. Je stiis foible, il est vrai; ma vie est 
pleine de fautes, car je suis homme. Mais voici ce 
qni me distingue des bommes que je connois : c’est 
qu’au milieu de mes fautes je me les suis toujours 
reprocbtes ; c’est qu’elles ne m’ont jamais fait mbpriser 
mon devoir, ni fouler aux pieds la vertu ; c’est qu’cnfiu 
j’ai combattu et vaincu pour elle, dans les momens oit 
tous les autres I’oublient. Puissiez-vous ne trouver jamais 
que des bommes aussi criminels ! 

“ Vous me dites que votre amitie, telle qu’elle est, 
subsistera toujours pour moi, tel que je sois, excepte le 
crime et I’indignit^, dont vous ne me croirez jamais 
capable. A cela je vous rdponds que j ’ignore quel prix 
je dois donner a votre amitie, telle qu’elle est ; que, 
quant h moi, je serai toujours ce c|ue je suis depuis 
quaxante ans ; qu’on ne commence pas si tard a changer ; 
et quant an crime et a I’indignite, dont vous ne me 
croirez jamais capable, je vous apprends que ce compli- 
ment est dur pour un bonne te bomme, et insultant 
pour un ami. 

“ Vous me dites que vous m’avez toujours vu beaucoup 
meilleur que je ne me suis montrb. D’autres, trompes 
par les apparences, m’estiment moins cj[ue je ne vaux, et 
sont excusables ; mais pour vous, vous devez me con- 
noitre : je ne vous demandc c[ue de me juger sur ce que 
vous avez vu de moi.^ 

“ Mettez-vous un moment ^ ma place. Que voulez vous 
Cjue je pense de vous et de vos lettres ? On diroit que 
vous avez peur cpre je ne sois paisible dans ma retraite, 
et que vous 6tes bien aise de m’y donner, de temps 
en temps, des tdmoignages de peu d’estime, que, quoi que 
vous on puissiez dire, votre cceur cldmentim toujours. 
Rentrez en vous-m§me, je vous en conjure. Vous 
m’avez demands quelquefois les sentimens d’un pfere : 

1 Is it possible that Bousseau, wlien writing this, knew that to 


vous ne luo ics uciutuitiu/j [aiiw. tju juu poiui; cnange 
cV opinion sur vofcro bon coonr ; inais jc vois quo vous ne 
savcz pins ni pcnscr, ui parlor, ni a,gir par vons-m§me, 
Voycz an moins quol rolo on vous fait j oner, imaginez 
ma situation. Pourquoi venoz-voua (joiitristor encore, 
par VOS lettres, uno rune quo vous clcvcz croiro asscz 
afflig(ic de scs propres ennuis ? Est-il si ndccssairc a 
votre repos do troublcr Ic mien ? No sauricz-vous con- 
cevoir quo j’ai plus besoin do consolations que do 
reproebos ? Epargnoz-moi done coux quo vous savoz que 
jo ne mdrito pas, ct portez quclquo respect i\ mes 
malheurs. Jc vous demandc do trois clioscs Tune : 
on changcz do style, on jirstificz le votre, on cesscz do 
m’dci'ire ; j’aimc mieux renoneer a vos lettres quo d’en 
rccevoir d’injurieuBcs. Jc puis mo passer que vous 
m’estimioz ; inais j’ai bosoin do vous os timer vous-meme, 
ct cost CO quo jc no saurois fuire si vous manquez ii 
votre ami. 

“ Quant b Julie, ne vous genoz point pour cllc. Soit 
que vous m’dcrivicz ou non, vos copies no sc foront pas 
moins ; ct, si jo Ics ai suspenduos a, pres uu silence de 
trois semaines, e’est quo j’ai cru quo, m’ayant tout ii 
fait oublid, vous ne vous souciicz plus do rion qui vint 
de moi. Adieu ; jc ne suis ni cliangoant ni subjugud 
commo vous ; I’amitid que vous m’avcz demandde, ct quo 
jo vous ai promise, jo vous la gardcrai jusqu’autombcau. 
Mais si vous continuez i\ m’dcriro do co ton dquivoquo 
et soupgonnoux quo vous affectoz avee moi, trouvoz bon 
que je cesso de vous rdpondre ; rion n’est moins regret- 
table qu’un commerce d’ outrages : mou coour ct ma 
plume s’y rofuseront toujours avee vous.” 

The assertions made by Rousseau about the mutual 
admiration and esteem which characterized their friend- 
ship, when Madame d’Houdetot and he bade each other 
farewell at Eaubonne, is corroborated by the lady’s 



Neuchatel autographs). Unless we take the point of 
view that these two people were, in the private letters 
they exchanged, dishonest comedians, or crafty hypo- 
crites who prepared documents to mislead others as to 
the true character of their relationships, is it possible 
to suppose that Rousseau could have had the audacity to 
tell Madame d’Houdetot that he would “have sworn 
that, in October, he and she were the two people in the 
universe who reciprocally honoured each other most,” if 
in the preceding June he had taken advantage of her 
imprudence to render her inconstant to Saint-Lambert. 
Or can one believe that, if this shameful secret existed 
between them, Madame d’Houdetot, on her side, could 
have ventured, in her letter to Rousseau, to express herself 
thus : — 

“ After the object who you know rules my affections, 
you are the one who appears to me most worthy of 
friendship. My heart is satisfied with what it has 
received. With a lover like him, and a friend like 
you, it has nothing else to seek ! I shall always 
remember, my dear citizen, that I heard from yom own 
mouth this declaration ; that henceforth my love for him 
ivas one of my virtues. Never forget these ivords; 
they hind me to you with a new tie.” 

Nevertheless, were we compelled to accept as authen- 
tic a letter that since 1822 has found its way iuto 
Rousseau’s correspondence, and which modern critics do 
not hesitate to quote as one addressed to him by Madame 
d’Houdetot in the very same epoch that he was medi- 
tating his much- talked of letter to Saint-Lambert, there 
would be no way of escaping from the conclusion that 
the impulsive Jean Jacques and the imprudent Madame 
d’Houdetot were either deliberate hypocrites or else 
dishonest comedians, who practised for each other’s 
benefit an imposture that deceived neither of them. 

Here is the “ Lettre a Sophie,” which, if it be a 
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oetween Inmself anclMadarDo rl'TT 
m tlie summer of 17S7, iiassod off ImrmSy 


A SOPHIE (mADAME d’iioudeTOT) 


.'■ Vmns, SopMe, quo j'offlige ton'o^rtfusto" 
™s, 4 mou torm, sans pfw 0010 ™ Si 


rapport, qu’il ^toit inionliKii f avoiont tant I 


uonnaonts run do I'mifvn j" '^^wessions. 

rapport, qu-il ,toit mpo J Sk ^ Tsolt ^ 
chose j et toutefois, au milieu de cotto lnS' ?^n 
die no s est oubli 6 e un moment : et moi ia nmf-nof .ivrossG, jamaia 
t.T}’ “ q]mIquefois bgard par mos^«r° -tf face 


du ciel, 

jo no I’ai v^Wlement d^r r? i?! 
la contenoit par ellG-memo. T ^ 


ma nn«H-^ t ventabloment 

xua passion la contonoit par ollG-mAmA 'V’" /^^xuiuonoe ae 

avoit exalte mon dme. L’dclat do tn.iJr, privations 

y.« I'idolo do mo„ o<„„ fe^ la SS' ‘l-'’?*’? ™“‘ * ««» 

il jamais 1 non, non • In Im* oi ^ i. ^ ^ ^ pouvoit- 

d(S le maitre de me satiafnim an dit t\ ello-mfimo : ouase-ie 

discrdion, tors quelquos courts moT'° 7° I’oht-ollo miae 4 ma 
d’etre heureux 4 ce prix Je I’nifn^ f*'’ ° j’aurois rofus^ 

, ; n y . pr 6 , d’.r5,„l5i “Sfi H' T“' 

fr4qu6nts_ voyages il m'ost arriv 6 qfokiSot 
aprbs avoir soup 6 t6te-4-tdte, nous alUlmna°^°*^ ^ ^ couchor : un soir, 
par un trSs-beau clair de lune, iSofd dr'’7^'7°P®“; J^rdin, 
grand taillis par oil nous fUmes cbei’obfn' po jardin 6 toit uu assez 
cascade dont je lui avois donS P dfe f . 77 ^ ^°sq«d, omd d’lme 
Souvenir immortel d’innocennn o+ i • avoit fait exicuter, 

bosquet qu’assis avec ellfsur un bai^^ 7 ifr®^"‘=° ' dons ce 

charg4 de fleurs, je trouvai noni' v i° bn acacia tout 

ccBur, un langage vraiment digS7 rnon 

fois de ma ne; maia je fus sublimo ai lap'ermh'eet VvmAqm 

ccqueramourleplL tenZet ^ nommer ainsi tLt 

et de sdduisant dans un ocour dVoi Poi’ter d’aimable 

versai sur sea genoux 1 que ie luiff L ^ enivrantes larmes je 
dans un transplirt invoSaLe 

fbt 81 aimable, et jamais amnJit jamais homme ne 

OlSt J0m.6 tUS 6n Wmi'nnvttt-wJd * J cmur ne sanroit aimer donv 
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et k vie ? Pourquoi te laisserois-je couler de paisibles 
jours, k toi qui me rends les miens insupportables ? 
All ! combien tu mkurois etc moiiis cruel] e, si tu m’avois 
plonge dans le cmur un poignard au lieu du trait fatal 
qui me tue ! Vois ce que j etois et ee que je suis devenu ; 
vois ii quel point tu m’as avili. Quand tu daignois 
m’ecoutcr, j’dtois plus qu’un bomme; depuis que tu me 
rebates, jo suis le dernier desmortels ; j’ai perdu le sens, 
I’esprit et le courage; d’un mot tu m’as tout 6t^. 
Comment peux-tu te resoudre a d4truire ainsi ton propre 
ouvrage ? Comment oses-tu rendre indigne de ton 
cstime cclui qui fut bonore de tes bont^.s ? Ab ! Sopbie, 
je t’en conjure, ne te fais point rougir de I’ami que tu 
as cbercbd. C’est pour ta propre gloire que je te de- 
mande compte de moi. Ne suis-je pas ton bien ? N’en 
as-tu pas pris possession ? tu ne peux plus t’en dddne, 
et, puisque je t’appartiens, malgrd moi-mSme et malgr^ 
toi, laisse-moi du moins mbritcr dc t’appartenu'. Rap- 
pelle-toi ces temps de felicite qui, pour mon tourment, 
ne sortiront jamais de ma mdmoire. Cette flamme 
invisible, dont jo regus une seconde vie plus pr^cieuse 
que la premibre, rcncloit b mon bme, ainsi qu’a men sens, 
toute la vigueur de la jeunesse. L’ardeur de mes senti- 
mens m’blcvoit jusqu’b toi. Combien de fois ton cmur, 
plein d’un autre amour, fut-il bmu des transports du 
mien ? Comhien defois ^ wl as-tu dit dans le hosquet de 
la cascade : Vous 6tes Vamant le plus teyidre dont 
feusse Videe : non, jamais liomme aima comme vous. 
Quel triompbe pour moi que cet aveu dans ta boucbe ! 

je la voyois presque tons los jours, ot toujours Tamour en tiers enti'O 
elle Gt moi. Nous avions soup6 nous 6tions seuls, dans 

iin bosquot, au clair de la lune, et, apr^s deux heures de Ventrebien 
le plus vif et le plus tondre, elle sortit, au milieu do la unit, de ce 
bosquet ob des bras de son ami, aussi intacte, aussi pure do corps et 
de ccGur qu'olle y 6toit entree. Lectour, pesez toutes ces circon- 
stanoes ; je n'ajouterai rien de plus/* 
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tiens, Gt do t’arvaclicr iinc pitio cj^uo tu to rcprochois si 
vivemcnt. Eh ! poiirqxioi to la roprooher ? En quoi 
douc dtois-tu coupablc? En cpioi la fidcilito dtoit-clle 
offensde par doa bontds cpl laiasoicnt ton ooonr et tes 
sens tranqtiillcs ? Si j’cnsso cVto plus aimablo ct plus 
jeunc, Ihiprouvo cut <ltd plus daiigcrcusc ; mais, ptiis- 
que tu I’as soutonuo, pourquoi t’en ropcntir 1 Pourquoi 
changer do conduitc avoc tant do j.'aisons d’Otro contente 
de toi? Ah ! quo ton amant memo acroit Her do ta 
eonstanco, s’il savoit co qu’cllo a surnionto ! Si ton ccour 
et moi sommes souls tchnoins do ta force, e’eat h moi soul 
a men humilior. Etois-jo digne do t’insj)ircr des dcsirs 1 
Mais quolquefois ils s’dvoillont nialgrd (ju’on on ait, et tu 
sus toujours triompher dcs tiens. Oh cst lo crimo 
d’dcoutcr un autro amour, si co n’o.st lo danger de le 
partager ? Loin d’dtoindro tes premiers fbux, los miens 
sombloient Ics irritor encore. Ah ! .si jamais tu fus 
tendre et fidblo, n’ost-ce pa,s dans ccs moraouts ddlicieux 
oh mes plcurs t’en arrachoient quolquohha ; oh les 
dpanchemens de nos ccours s’cxcitoicnt mutuolloraent ; 
oh, sans sc repondro, ils savoient s’entendre ; oh ton 
amour s’animoit aux expressions du mien, et oh I'amant 
qui t’est cher recuoilloit an fond do ton rimo tons les 
transports exprimds par colni qui t’ adore ? L’ amour a 
tout perdu par ee changement biJiiUTC quo tu couvres 
de si vains prdtextes. II a perdu co divin entliousiasmo 
qui t’dlevoit a mes yeux au-dcssus do toi-momo; qui 
te montroit h la fois eharmanto pai' to.s favours, sublime 
par ta rdsistanco, et rcdoubloit par tes bontds mon 
respect et mes adorations. II a perdu, choz toi, ectte 
confiance aimablo qui to faisoit versor dans co ccour qui 
t’aime tons les sentimons du ticn. Nos conversations 
dtoient touebantos : un attendrissement continucl les 
remplissoit de son cbarmc. Mes transports, quo tu ne 
pouvois partager, no laissoicnt pas de to plairc, ot j’ai- 
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ont du prix, m6me sans celui du retouv ! Non, quand 
j’aurois et4 aim4, a peine aurois-je pu vivre dans tin dtat 
plus doux, et je te d4fi.c de jamais dire a ton amaut 
m4me rien de plus toucliant que ee que tu me disois de 
lui mille fois le jour. Qu’est dcvenu ce temps, cet 
Iteureux temps ? La seclieresse et la gene, la tristesse 
ou le silence, remplissent desormais nos entrctiens. Deux 
ennemis, deux indifferens, vivroient entre eux avec moins 
de reserve que ne font deux coeurs faits pour s’ aimer. 
Le mien, resserre par la crainte, n’ose plus donner I’essor 
aux feux dont il est devor4. Mon ^me intimidee se 
concentre et s’affaisse sur eUe meme ; tons mes sentimens 
sont comprim4s par la douleur. Cette lettre, que j’arrose 
de froidcs larmes, n’a plus rien de ce feu sacre qui cou- 
loit de ma plume en de plus doux instans. Si nous 
sommes un moment sans temoins, a peine ma bouche 
ose-t-elle exprimer un sentiment qui m’oppresse, qu’un 
air triste et mecontent le resserre au fond de mon cceur. 


Le v6trc, a son tour, n’a plus rien ^ me dire. Helas ! 
n’est-ce pas me dire assez combien vous vous deplaisez 
avec moi, que ne me plus parlcr de ce que vous aimez ? 
Ah ! parlez-moi do lui sans cessc, afin que ma presence 
ne soit pas pour vous sans plaisir. 

“ II vous cst plus ais4 de changer, 6 Sophie ! que de 
cacher ce changement a mes yeux. N’alleguez plus de 
fausses excuses qui ne peuvent m’en imposer. Les 
dvbncmens ont pu vous forcer a unc circonspection dont 
je ne me suis jamais plaint ; mais, taut que le cceur no 
change pas, les circonstances ont beau changer, son 
langage cst toujours le meme ; ct, si la prudence vous 
force a me voir plus rarement, qui vous force de perdre 
avec moi le langage du sentiment pour prendre celui de 
I’indifFerence ? Ah! Sophie, Sophie! ose me dire que 
ton amant t’est plus cher aujourd’liui que quand tu 
daignois m’4couter et me plaindre, et que tu m atten- 
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pour un ciLiurc, iiuiis nui uuutjiiu uo luuu ijujur luoueuioient 
tcs soiipirs. Tu iie to faisoifj point iiu vain scrupule de 
lui caclicr cles entreticns qui tournoicnt an profit de ton 
amour. Le cliarnio do cot amour croissoit sous celui de 
I’amitic : ta fidelite s’honoroit du sacrifico des plaisirs 
non partages. Tos ref us, tcs scrupulcs dtoicnt moins 
pour lui que pour moi. Quand Ics transports de la plus 
violente passion qui fut jamais t’oxcitoient a la pitid, tes 
yeux inquiets clicrclioient dans Ics miens si cette pitid 
ne t’6teroit point mon cstimo, ot la scule condition que 
tu mettois aux preuves dc ton amitid dtoit que je ne 
cesscrois point d’etre ton ami. 

“ Cesser d’etre ton ami 1 clidre ot charmantc Sophie, 
vivre et ne plus t’aimer cst-il pour mon fune im etat 
possible ? Eh ! comment mon coour so fut-il ddtache 
do toi, quand aux chaincs do I’amour tu joignois les 
doux nocuds de la reconnoissance ? J’en appelle a ta 
sinedritd. Toi qui vis, qui causas co ddlire, ccs pleurs, 
CCS ravissemens, ces extases, ccs transports qui n’dtoient 
pas faits pour un mortal, dis, ai-jc goAtd tos favours de 
manihre h meriter de les perdro ? Ah I non, tu t’es 
barharement prd value, pour mo les dter, des tendres 
craiutes qu’elles m’ont inspire.es. J’en suis devenu plus 
dpris mille fois, il est vrai, mais plus rcspoctuoux, plus 
soumis, plus attentif h no jamais t’olTenscr. Comment 
ton bon cceur a-t-il pu se rdsoudre, on mo voyant 
tremblant devant toi, a s’ armor do ma passion centre 
moi-mdmo, et h mo rendre misdrablo pour avoir mdritd 
d'dtre heureux? 

“ Le premier prix de tes bontds fut do m’apprendre k 
vaincre mon amour par lui-mdme, de sacrifier mos plus 
ardens ddsirs ^ cello qui les faisoit naitre, ot mon 
bonheur h, ton repos. Je no rappellerai point co qui 
s’est passd ni dans ton pare, ni dans ta chambre ; mais 
pour sentir jusqu’ovi I’impression de tes charmes inspii’e 
h raes sens I’ardeur de te possdder, rcssouviens-toi du 



pur dc mon sang, et je ne saurois te voir ni penser a 
toi qn’il ne s’4puisc et ue renaisse sans cesse. Depuis 
ces momens delicieux ou tu m’as fait dprouver tout ce 
qu’un amour plaint, et non partagd, pent donner de 
plaisir au monde, tu m’es devenue si chero que je 
n’ai plus ose desirer d’etre heureux cl tes depens ' et 
qu’un soul refus de ta part eut fait taire un delire 
insensd. Je m’en serois iivre plus innocemment aux 
douceurs de I’etat oil tu m’avois mis ; I’epreuve de ta 
force xn’eut rendu plus circonspect a t’exposer a des 
combats que j’avois trop peu su te rcndre penibles. 
J’avois tant de titres pour meriter que tes faveurs et 
ta pitie mdme ne me fussent point btees ; hdlas ! que 
faut-il que je me dise pour me consoler de les avoir 
perdues, si ce n’est que j’aimai trop pour lea savoir 
conserver ! J’ai tout fait pour remplir les dures con- 
ditions que te m’avois imposees, je leur ai conforme 
toutes mes actions, et, si je n’ai pu contenir de meme 
mes discours, mes regards, mes ardens ddsirs, de quoi 
peux-tu m’accuser, si ce n’est de m’etre engage, pour 
te plaire, a plus que la force humaine ne peut tenir? 

1 The writer of tlie Leitre ci So'phie is evidently intended to 
profess the pernicious doctrine condemned ly Rousseau, (Conf. Part 
I, liv. V.) as the hateful system employed by the seducer of Madame 
de Waldens to persuade her that au act has in itself no importance 
if the conscience and intention of the performer remain without 
voluntary impuidty or faithlessness, Not only is it certain that 
Kousseau never upheld this odious maxim, but in connection with 
the special case of his own relations with Madame d’Houdetot, his 
affirmations in the Gonfcssionsy in his letters to Saint-Lamhert and to 
Madame d^Houdetot herself, are positive and definite in their denial 
that the “complaisance'^ of Madame d’Houdetot ever made her 
faithless in act to Saint-Lambert. The writer of the Letire d, SophUy 
then (who we huow was not Roussecw^y made out Housseau to 
bo a liar and a hypocrite. We may dismiss the suggestion that 
Rousseau dictated this letter, or that it was a copy of any letter 
written by him. But without examining the original document, 
of which Musset Pathay had the copy, we cannot judge, first, what 


j aie cipja ic cootii' onanrci an anmo ‘ in on ; mcs mnorcls 
(^-galent mcs transports ; c’cst tout dire : inais pourqaoi 
CO cocur sc livroit-il aux Idgbrcs favours quo tu daiguois 
m’aceordcr, tandis quo son murmuro eiirayant mo d^- 
tournoit si fortcincnt d’un attentat plus temdrairo I Tu 
lo sais, toi qui vis mcs egaremons, si, memo alors, ta 
persorme mo fut saerdo ! Jamais mcs arclcns clesirs, 
jamais mos tcncb.'cs supplications n’osiu’ont un instant 
sollicitcr le bonlrcur supreme, quo jo no me sentisse 
arretd par Ics cris intdricurs d’uno Tuno dpouvantde. 
Cette voix terrible, qui no trompo point, mo faisoit 
frdmir k la sculc idee do souillcr do parjuro ct d’infiddlite 
colic quo j’aime, cello quo jo voudrois voir aussi parfaitc 
quo I’image quo j’en portc au fond do mou coeur, celle 
qui doit m’etre inviolable f\ tant do litres. J'aurois 
donnd Tunivors pour un moment do fdlicitd ; mais 
t’nvilir, Sopliio I ah 1 non, il n’est pas possible, et, 
quand j’en serois lo maltrc, jo t’aimc trop pour te 
possddor jamais. 

“ Rends done a celui qui n’est pas moins jaloux quo 
toi de ta propro gloirc dos bontds qui no sauroient la 
blesser. Je no protends m’cxcuser ni envoi’s toi, ni 
envors moi-meme ; jo me rcprocho tout cc quo tu me 
bus ddsirer. S’il n’cut fallu triompher quo do moi, peut- 
dtre I’honneur do vaincre m’en cut-il donnd le pouvoir ; 
mais devoir au ddgoub do cc qu’on aimo dos privations 
qu’on efit du s’imposor, ah ! c’cst cc qu’un ccour sensible 
ne pout supporter, sans ddsespoir. Tout le prix do la 
victoire est perdu dfes qu’ollo n’est pas volontairc. Si 
ton coeur ne m’dtoit rien, qu’il seroit digne du mien tc 
tout refuser ! Si jamais je puis mo gucrir, ce sera quand 
je n’aurai que ma passion seule h combattre. Je suis 
coupable, jo lo sens trop, mais jo m’on console en 
songeant que tu ne I’es pas. Une complaisance insipidc 
k ton coeur, qu’est-elle pour toi, qu’un acto do pitid 
dangereux k la premidre dpreuve, indiffdrent pour qui 
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si doux, I’idde d’une ^ternelle privation est trop affreuse 
a celui qui g4mit de ne potivoir s’identifier avec toi. 
Quoi! tcs yenx attendris ne se baisseroient plus avec 
cette douce pudeur qui m’enivre de volupt^ ? Quoi ! 
mes Ifevres bridantes ne d4poseroient plus sur ton coeur 
mon tore avec mes baisers ? Quoi ! je n’4prouverois 
plus ce fremissement celeste, ce feu rapide et ddvorant 
qui, plus prompt que 1 eclair. . . , Moment! moment 
incxprimable ! quel coeur, quel liomme, quel dieu peut 
t’ avoir ressenti et renoncer a toi? 

“ Souvenirs amers et ddlicieux I Jaisserez-vous jamais 
mes sens et mon coeur en paix ? ct toutefois les plaisirs 
c[ue vous me rappelez ne sont point ceux qu’il regrette 
Ic plus. Ak ! non, Sopkie, il en fut pour moi dc plus 
doux encore et dont ceux-la tirent leur plus grand prix, 
parcc qu'ils en 6toient le gage. II fut, il fut un temps 
oil mon amitid t’dtoit ckere, et on tu savois me le 
t^unoigner. Ne m’eusses-tu rien dit, ne m’eusses-tu fait 
aucune caresse, un sentiment j)lus touchant et plus sur 
m’avertissoit que j’dtois bien avec toi. Mon coeur te 
ckerckoit, et le tien ne me repoussoit pas. L’expression 
du plus tendre amour qui fut jamais n’avoit rien de 
rebutant pour toi. On eut dit a ton empressement a 
mo voir que je te manquois quand tu ne m’avois pas 
vu : les youx ne fuyoient pas les miens, et leurs regards 
n’etoient pas ceux de la froideur : tu ckerchois mon bras 
il la promenade ; tu n’dtois pas si soigneuse a me d^rober 
I’aspect de tes ckarmes, ct, quand ma boucke osoit 
presser la tienne, quelquefois, an moins, je la sentois 
rdsister. Tu ne m’aimois pas, Sopkie, mais tu le laissois 
aimer, et i’btois keureux. Tout est fini : je ne suis plus 
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voyois Ics cloulcuvs quo m’approtoit la fortune, et je 
m’on consolois cn y voyaivb tos plaisirs ; j'ai appris li, 
braver les outrages clu sort, mais Ics ticiis 1 qui mo les 
fora supporter? La valldc quo tu fuis pour me fuir, 
le proebain rotour do ton amant, Ics intrigues de ton 
indigno scour, I’liiver qui nous s6parc, mes maux qui 
s’accroissent, ma jeuncsso qui fuit do plus on plus, taudis 
c|ue la tienne cst dans sa flour, tout so rdunit pour 
m’6ter tout espoir; mais ricn n’est au-dcssus dc men 
courage que tes mdpris. Avee la consolatioji du cceur, 
jo dddaignerois les plaisirs dcs sons, jo m’en pa.sserois 
au moins ; si tu me plaignois, jo no scrois plus a plainclre, 
Aicle-moi, cle grrice, b m’ abuser moi-memo : mon cceur 
affligd no demande pas mieux; jo chcrchc inoi-mfimo 
sans cessG it to supposcr pour moi lo plus tendre int^ret 
que tu n’as plus. Je force tout ce quo tu mo dis pour 
I’interprdter cn ma faveur : jo m'applaudis do mes 
propres douleurs c|uand elles scmblont t’avoir toucluies ; 
dans rimpossibilltd de tirer dc toi do vrais signea 
cVattacliement, un rien suffit pour m'en order de chi- 
mdricpies. A notre derniere entrevue, ou tu ddployois 
de nouveaux cliarmes pour m’enflammcr do nouveaux 
feux, deux fois tu me regardas cn dansant. Tons tes 
mouvements s’imprimoient au fond do mon bme ; mes 
avides regards tragoient tous tea pas : pas un do tes 
gestea n’dcbappoit k mon cceur, ct dans I’dclat do ton 
triomplie, ce foible cceur avoit la simplicitd do croire 
c|ue tu daignois t’occuper de moi. Cruellc, rends-moi 
I’amitid qui m’est si chdre : tu mo I’as olferte ; jo I’ai 
regue ; tu n’as plus droit de me I’dtcr. All ! si jamais 
je te voyois un vrai signe dc pitid ; quo ma douleur no 
fut point importune ; c^u’un regard attendri so toui'iiftt 
aur moi ; cjue ton bras se jetflt autour do mon cou ; qu’il 
me pressllt centre ton sein ; que ta douce voix me dit 
avec un soupir: Inf or Lund! que je te plains! oui, tu 



vigueur, et _je revienarois cligae encore d avoir ete bien 
voulu de toi. ...” 

This letter was printed for tbe first time by Musset 
Patliay in 1822, in the appendix to a second edition of 
his Jriistoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. In his first edition, Musset Pathay, when 
discussing Madame d’Houdetot’s relations with Pousseau, 
had quoted the account given by Madame Broutaiu, a 
contemporary of the lady who survived her ; who pro- 
fessed to have questioned her about what had become of 
the passionate letters addressed to her by Eousseau ; 
and which he himself found it difficult to believe she 
had burnt. 

“ Jean- Jacques,” wrote Musset Pathay, “ en rendant h 
Madame d’Houdetot les lettres qu'il en avait regues, 
redemanda les siennes. Elle lui rdpondit qu’elle les 
avait brulbes. L’ on ne met point au Jeu de pareilles 
lettres, s’dcria-t-il, on a trouvd hrdlantes celles de Julie. 
Eh dieu ! qu’aurait-on dit de celles-lh ? Madame 
Broutain, qui demeurait a Cernay, dans le voisinage 
d’Eaubonne, voulant connaltre la vdritd, et ddsirant sans 
doute que ces lettres eussent dtd conservdes, interrogea 
un jour h ce sujet madame d’Houdetot, qui r6pondit 
c[u’effectivement elle les avait brulees, a I’exceptiou 
d’une seule, qu’elle n’eut pas le courage de ddtruire, 
parce que c'Stait un chef-d'oeuvre d’eloquence et de 
passion, et qu’elle I’avait remise a M. de Saint-Lambert. 

“Madame Broutain saisit la premiere occasion pour 
s’informer auprbs du pobte du sort de cette lettre ; elle 
s’dtait egarde dans un ddmdnagement, il ne savait pas ce 
qu’elle dtait ddvenue ; telles furent ses rdponses. Elle 
ne pouvait tomber en de plus mauvaises mains que dans 
celles d’un rival. On doit regretter ces lettres. On 
salt, par la Nouvelle Helolse, comment Jean Jacques 
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kept it twenty-two years, but nave actually deposited it 
with liis justificatory documents in the liauds of Paul 
Moultou ! This is what would result from the account 
given in Keratry’s note of the manner in which Pierre 
Moultou, Paul Moulton’s son, came into possession of 
the letter of which he sent Musset Pathay a cojiy. [It 
may here he recalled that this same Pierre Moultou is 
known to us unfavourably as having, immediately after 
his father’s death in 1789, violated Eousseau’s last wishes 
by the publication of the second part of the Confessions 
without consulting Dupeyrou ; who, in agreement with 
Rousseau’s true friend, Paul Moultou, had intended to 
carry through the author’s instructions by retarding 
this publication until 1800.] 


NOTE DB M. DE KERATRY SUE CETTE LETTRE. 

“ Madame d’Houdetot ayant d^clard a J. J. Rousseau, 
quand il lui redemandait les lettres cpi’il lui avait ecrites 
pendant le sejour de Tun a I’Hermitagc et de I’autre a 
Eaubonne, que ces lettres avaient 4te ddtruites par elle, 
a I’exception d’une seule, confine a St. -Lambert, et eette 
dernibre ayant ellc-mbmc disparu, il y a lieu de croire 
c[ue ce cju’on vient de lire est uniquement une copie du 
brouillon trouvd dans les papiers de J. J. Rousseau, dont 
M. Moultou i’e§ut le ddpot. Ce qu’il y a de certain, 
e’est qu’on doit cette lettre a M. Moultou fils, qui en a 
fait I’envoi h M. do Musset, auteur de YHistoire de la 
Vie et des Outrages de J. J. Rousseau^ production en 
harmonic avec le caraetbre et les actes de ce grand 
ecrivain sur lequel ellc Ibve bien des doutes. Sans avoir 
jetd les yeux sur I’autographe des pages preeddentes, nou.s 
osons affirmer qu’elles appartiennent h, I’auteur d! Emile ; 
mais nous sommes persuadb qu’il les aura retouchbes 
avant d’en faire I’envoi a Maclame d’Houdetot. C’est 
sa verve, c’est sa chaleur de sentiment et sa force de 
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with the doctrines he professed, of mischievous sophistries 
entirely alien to them. What can he affirmed, also, is 
that no reason has ever been given, and that no excuse 
can he found, for the present place given the “Letter h 
Sophie amongst letters really written by Eousseau, in 
his published correspondence. 

NOTE HE 

(Grimm) “ It is said that he will follow Milord- 
Mardchal to Scotland ; and Ronssean exclaimed in this 
connection : ‘ At length I shall have the happiness of 
living amongst, men whose language I shall not under- 
stand,’ ” p. 127. 

The intention is to make this speech testify to the 
ferocious misanthropy of the man who finds happiness 
in isolation from human sympathy. This impression 
cannot survive the reading of the letter where it occurs 
in a note of Rousseau’s to Lord Marshal Keith ; where 
an allusion is made to the project of a retreat in Scotland 
shared by Lord Marshal, David Hume and Rousseau. At 
this time all Rousseau knew about Hume was derived 
from Lord Marshal’s account of him. 

A MILOE.D-MAEECHAL. 

“iVotimire 1762. 

“Non, milord, je ne suis ni cn sant4, ni content ; mais 
quand je regois de vous quelque marque de bontd et de 
souvenir, je m’attendris, j’oublie mes peines ; au surplus, 
j’ai le cceur abattu, et je tire bien moins de courage de 
ma philosopjhic que de votre vin d’Espagne. 

“ Madam e la comtesse deBoufflers clemeure rue Notre- 
Dame-de-Nazareth, proche le Temple; mais je ne com- 
prends pas comment vous n’avez pas son adresse, puis- 
qu’elle me marque que vous lui avez encore ^crit pour 
I’engager h me faire accepter les offres du roi. De gr^ce, 
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ne serez i^as lacne ae les lire, et je les prendrai en allant 
k Colombier.” 

NOTE I 

TRONCHIN AND J. ,T. ROUSSEAU 
(See page 116.) 

Wliat are the historical facts of the relationships 
between the Genevese Doctor Tronchin and Jean Jacques 
Rousseau I 

In the Confessions, Rousseau says that Tronchin 
sought his acquaintance, and professed great friendship 
for him for some three years ; that afterwards, under the 
influences of Grimm and Madame d’Epinay, he became 
his implacable enemy and persecutor. He adds ; “ I 
only gave him the name of le jongleur long after he had 
become my declared enemy ; and had excited bitter 
persecutions against me at Geneva, and elsewhere.” — 
Confessions, part ii. book ix. 

The usual method of stating the case is to affirm that 
Rousseau first of all professed “ veneration ” for Tronchin ; 
and then, following his usual method of quarrelliug with 
his friends and “benefactors,” became suspicious of the 
doctor, on account of his friendship for Madame d’Epinay, 
and ended by calling him le jongleur-, and by 
describing him as his enemy and persecutor. 

Some previously unpublished letters, given in Les 
Annales de la Soci6t6 de J. J. Rousseau, in December 
1905, by M. Henri Tronchin, a descendant of the once 
famous Genevese doctor, help to a final decision of some 
disputed questions in connection with this case. 

1. These original letters prove that it was not Rousseau 
who, in the first place, proclaimed his veneration for 
Tronchin, but that it was Tronchin who went out of his 
way to approach his already famous compatriot, the author 
of the two Discourses, with expressions of enthusiastic 
sympathy, and of admiration for his genius and virtue. 
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xo jjuiiuaupue, 10 lie porte a 
le croire, ne se rencontrferent pas alors et ne s’ 4 taient 
jamais vus quaud, un an plus tavd, ils entrerent en 
relations epistolaires. 

“Depuis longtemps Rousseau se disait trfes malade. De 
Luc le pressait de consulter Troncliin par correspondanee, 
Jean- Jacques s’y refuse. De Luc revient a la charge et! 
a sa requete, ironchin intervient personnellemeut aupres 
de Rousseau : 

“ ‘ Je suppose, monsieur, que votre amiM. De Luc vous 
a dit ce que je pense ; j’y perdrais trop s’il ne I’a pas fait ; 
I’estime que j’a,i pour vous est une clette et e'est de toutes 
les dettes que jc contracterai jamais celle que je voudrais 
payer avec le plus d’exactitude. 

“ ‘ Se pourrait-il, monsieur, qu’avec de tels sentiments, 
je ne prisse un intdret bien vif a I’dtat de votre saute ? 
Elle interesse tons les liommes en interessant la vertu 
que mus connaissez, que vous aimez et qvue vous defendez 
mieux que personne. 

“ ‘Ce n’est point comme medecin que j’y prends part, il 
n’y a aueun rapport entre le cas que je fais de vous et le 
besoin que vous pouvoz avoir de mon art; il y en a 
encore moins entre ce besoin et mes lumieres; il me 
suffit de faire des voeux pour votre sante ; je dois laisser 
a de plus sages que moi le soin d’y pourvoir, 

“ ‘ On nous a fait espdrer, monsieur, que nous vous ver- 
rons a Gendve au printemps ; ma peine recloublerait si 
votre sante y portait obstacle, mes voeux redoublent aussi 
et seront I’expression de I’estime et de la consideration 
avec laquelle je serai toujours. Monsieur, votre tres 
humble et trds obeissant serviteur.’ ” ^ 

Rousseau replied not only with extreme courtesy, but 
with much gratitude for the evidence the doctor’s 
letter gave of interest in his health and appreciation of 
of his work. He declined the offer because he had 
already arrived at the resolution of accepting these 
titttidrs of iiHiinful illnGss hs irrGmGclitililG. ciiicL 


But ho showed his respect for Troiichin’s talent, and his 
friendship for Madame d’lilpinay, hy asking that the 
service ho declined for himself might ho transferred to 
her. All this goes to prove the voracity of the account of 
these events given ii\ the Cov/e{<i^ions. (Part ii. hook viii.) 

“Par Gomhien dc raisons, monsieur, no dovais-jo pas 
vous prdvenir,^ mais jo respcctais vos travaux ot n’osais 
vous ddrober un temps dcstind au soulagcmont ou h 
I’instruction dcs hommes. 

“ Je suis pdndtrd do vos l)Dntds ct s’il y avait quelque 
espoir it ma gudrison, comme vous dtes lo soul dc qui jo 
la pourrais attendre, vous etes aussi cclui dc qui j’aimerais 
mieux la rccovoir. Mais uno man vn, iso Goutbrmation 
d’organe apportde dhs ma naissanco ct Ic long progrbs 
d’un mal ddclare dopuis dix ans me font juger quo 
tout accoutumd c[uc vous etes it fairo dcs miracles cclui- 
ci vous dchappcrait ou du moins vous prondrait pour 
roperer mn temps ct dcs soins dus it dcs gens plus utiles 
quo moi au mondc ct it la patrie. 'Jo no renonce pas 
pourtant it profitor un jour do rattontion quo vous voulez 
bien donner au ddtail do ma maladic, mais la description 
de mes douleurs passdes, lo sentiment dcs prdsentes et 
I’image de cellos qui m’attcndcnt mo font tomber la plume 
des mains et m’btcnt d’autant plus aisement le courage 
que I’espoir de la gudrison no lo soutient plus. Depuis 
trois ans j’ai renoned it tons los sccours do la mddccine, dont 
line longue expdrience m’a montrd FinutiUtd par rapport 
it moi. J’ai mis a profit pour jouir de la vie bien des 
moments que j’aurais assez ddsagrdablcmont perdus a 
tenter de la prolongor. II me semblo quo jc n’ai pas 
besoin de la vainc illusion qui flattc la plupart dcs malades 
et quelque confiance quo j’aie en vos lumidres, le ddsir 
que j’aurais de vivre auprds de vous a bien plus pour 
objet I’exemple de vos vertus que les secours do votre art. 

^ Vous prSveniir — that is to say ; have taken the first stops to seek 


je la lui communiquai et sa lecture augmcnta le desir 
qu’elle a depuis longtemps de vous consulter ; quoiqu'elle 
soit a la fieur de I’^ge, son temperament est si faible que 
sa famille et ses amis auraient grand besoin de vos soins 
pour se la conserver. M. de Gauffecourt qui la connait 
pent vous dire si elle en est digue. Je ne doute pas 
qii’elle vous derive sitbt que ses forces le lui permettront. 

“ Doimcz-lui, monsieur, les secours que vous daignez 
m’offrir ; sa santd n’est point sans ressources, et sa vie 
est ndeessaire a ses eufants, a ses amis et a tons les 
honndtes gens qui la connaissent. 

“ Je suis avec respect, monsieur, votre trds bumble et 
tres obeissant serviteur.^ 

“jRoussead.’' 

The next document of value we owe to M. Henri 
Tronchiri is Eousseau’s reply, dated from the Hermitage, 
27th February 1757, to Tronchin’s proposal that he should 
accept the post of Librarian. Here again, this newly-found 
evidence entirely supports the statements of the author 
of the Confessions; and demonstrates the fictitious 
character of the assumption that some proposal was 
made to him of a salaried post at Geneva before Madame 
d’Epinay’s offer of the Hermitage, and that the story told 
in the Memoirs has to this extent to be taken seriously. 
In February 1757, Jean Jacques had been ten months at 
Montmoreircy. The quarrel with Diderot (the first one 
• — about the phrase in the Fils Naturel) had taken 
place. Eousseau writes : 

“ Je vous dois beaucoup de remerciements, mon cher 
philosophc, mais je ne vous en fais point, et je trouve 
cela beaucoup plus convenable eutre nous que les 
louauges quo vous me donnez, et je vous laisse a juger 
Ih-dessus lec|uel de nous deux sait le mieux honorer 
I’autre, . . . 

1 MSS, Tronchin, Paris, 22 Deo. 1755, inUU. 


pour moi, jc commence par vous ddclarcr qu’on ne m’eii 
a jamais proposd cpii fiit autaut do mon gout et que ce 
vous imaginez est prckdsdmcnt cc que jc choisirais s’il 
ddpendait dc moi. Mais ou prendrais-jo les talents 
ndeessaires pour remplir un tcl cinploi ; je ne connais 
aucuu livro, jc n’ai jamais su quelle dtait la bonne ddition 
d’aucun ouvrage, je no aais point do grec, trbs peu de 
latin et n’ai pas la moindre memoirc ? Ne voila-t-il pas 
de quoi faire uu illustre bibliotlidcairo ? Ajoutez cela 
ma mauvaise aautd qui me permettrait difficilemont 
d’etre exact et jugez si vous avez bonne grd,co ii comparer 
VOS fonctions h. colics quo vous me proposez, et si la pro- 
bitd devrait memo me p>ermettro do les accepter, quand 
memo ellcs me seraient offertes, quelque lionord que j’en 
puisse dtro." ’■ 

Here, then, wo have two services, proffered byTroncliin, 
and declined by Eousseau, wliicb can hardly be said to 
justify the description of the Genevese doctor as one of 
Jean Jacques’ very numerous “benefactors.” Another 
service that this benevolent Doctor Tronchin wished to 
render the ungrateful Jean Jacques, and that might have 
deserved gratitude — had it been accom]}lished, was to 
find an asykxm for Madame Levasseur. He quotes a 
letter from Rousseau, January 25, 1759, containing this 
sentence ; — 

“ Jene puis me transplanter tant epue la bonne vieille 
n’aura pas d’asile ; sitot qu’clle en aura uu jo charge mon 
paquet et je marche.” 

By M. Henri Tronchin’s accoinrt, his ancestor took 
great trouble, but failed, in his efforts to obtain a com- 
fortable home for la bonne vieille ; then Joan Jacques 
changed his mind, and, because Diderot interfered, 
“ refused to be separated from the mother of Thdrfeso.” 
The writer in the Annales does not give documentary 
evidence to support these last assertions. 

■D,,4. _ _ - _ r* * ^ 1 i. 


these new documents are those which terminated their 
correspondence, or, more than this, closed the epoch of 
their friendship. These letters from Eousseau to Tronchin 
exactly supply what was needed to explain Troa chin’s 
letters to Eousseau already published from the originals 
by M. Streckeisen- Moulton. I am giving here, for the 
first time, the complete series of these letters, recon- 
stituted (after comparison of M. Henri Tronchin’s 
Eousseau letters with the Streckeisen-Moultou Tronchin 
letters) in the order which the dates and the evidence 
of the letters themselves prove is correct. 

In order to rmderstand the situation, it should be 
remembered that when the Lettre d d’Alembert was 
published, in October 1758, Madame d’Bpinay had been 
living for nearly a year in Geneva ; that Tronchin was 
not only her doctor, but her most intimate friend ; and 
that as a result of this intimacy, he had also become 
personally acquainted with Grimm, and had exchanged 
complimentary letters with Diderot. But although 
Eousseau had good reasons for supposing that Tronchin’s 
sympathies were with his enemies there had been no 
breach between them, and he sent the doctor accordingly 
his “Letter” ; and received from him an outwardly friendly 
acknowledgment. The doctor expressed his agreement 
in Eousseau ’s objections to the establishment of a theatre 
at Geneva, but differed from him in his opinion about 
the social advantages of the Cercles, which Eousseau 
had maintained fostered the spirit of citizenship but which 
the more rigorous doctor declared broke up family life. 
In this letter, Tronchin did not aUude to the note in his 
Preface ; and here he showed a just appreciation of the 
fact that Eousseau’s quarrel with Diderot was no concern 
of his. In the spring of 1759, however, Grimm also took 
up his residence in Geneva ; and remained there until 
Madame d’Epinay and he returned to Paris together in 

_ "I 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ J ry n C? ririrt ntl 


reap tne muts oi tnrce years larer. .lc was irora (irimta, 
we may be sure, and not from Madame d’Epinay, that 
Voltaire and Troncbin received the venomous “confi- 
dences ” (so-called) that the first holder of the secret 
betrayed in the Sentiments des Citoyens in 1765, and 
that the second circulated in gossip of this charitable and 
veracious character, in 1762. 

“C’est grand dommage que cet homme n’ait que 
I’appareil de la vertu, ce qui explique comment, ay ant 
vecu dans I’impurete et ayant eu plusieurs enfants d'un 
concubine, il les a tons exposes.” 

And here I would point out that my recognition of the 
fact that Grimm was the scandalmonger who gave 
Voltaire the materials for this libel, does not in. any way 
contradict my assertion that his silence about this 
particular charge in the Covrespondance I/ittS-aire, 
taken in connection with the absence of the charge from 
Diderot’s Tablets, from his note added on to the Essay 
upon Seneca, and from the carefully re-arranged story of 
Ren(i in Madamo d’Epinay’s novel, goes to prove that 
thie authors of tho plot to create for the prophet of truth 
the reputation of a sophist and an impostor had some 
special reasons of their own for avoiding a subject that 
might have provoked inquiry into the true character of 
the “ conspiration amicale ” between Rousseau’s old 
friends which it is admitted had something to do with 
his union with Thdihso Levasseur. The fact that Grimm 
did not wish to bo “ afflicted ” by inquiries in connection 
with this matter, and his personal knowledge of the true 
circumstances, does not necessarily imply that he refused 
himself the pleasure of repeating wildr improvements 
what Rousseau had told him, and binding the receivers 
of his confidences to say nothing about them, or at any 
rate not to mention from whom they received their 
information. The letter written by Tronchin to Rousseau, 
in March 1759, does not reveal that the writer has been 


how soLiLuae and me habitation oj woods has 
perverted a man entirely unfit for a country life, and 
thus rendered hun guilty of crimes that have alienated 
all his friends. 

Rousseau, ignorant of what he was drawing down upon 
himself, had written to the Doctor Tronchin on behalf 
of a bourgeois of Montmorency afflicted with a growth 
in the throat he feared was cancerous. Rousseau had 
commenced Iris letter with apologizing for claiming the 
time and attentions of a man so occupied ; but whom he 
knew counted this time and attention well employed 
when they were given to the relief of suffering. The 
opening sentence of Tronehin’s first letter, given by 
Streckeisen-Moultouj is by way of reply to this polite 
little speech. 


FROM TRONOniN TO ROUSSEAU 

“ Mars, 1759.1 

“ Soit, mon cher monsieur, gue vous ayez voulu me 
commnniquer la relation d’une maladie qui vous a paru 
singulihre, on que votre intention ait dtd de me procurer 
une occasion de faire du bien, jc no suis pas encore assez 
honnete homme, ct je n’aime pas assez mon art, pour 
que ma bicnfaisance on ma curiosit<i I’emportent sur le 
plaisir que j’ai de recevoir de vos nouvelles. Si vous en 
aviez autant, mon cher monsieur, h m’en donner, j’en 
recevrais plus souvent. Mais dites-moi, comment se 
fait-il, on plutdt comment se peut-il faire quo I’ami de 
I’huraanitl ne le soit presque plus des hommes ? Lc tout 
qui n’est pourtant que rensemble des parties, peut-il 

1 Streckeisen-Moultou, vol ii. p. 327. 

“ Cette lettre est une rdponse it une lettve de Eovisseau qui n’est 
pas connue C dans laquelle il pavait avoir consulter- Troncliin sur ses 
infirmitds,” thus wrote the editor in 1866. M. Tronchin’s clocu- 
menta nrove that it was not about any infirmity of his own, but 
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la corcle. Je soup 90 iinG, moii chor mousicur, quo Yotre 
mcliffdroncc, jo me sors clu iiom Ic plus doux, tient ^ 
deux causes, au point du globe oii vous vous trouvez, et 
a votre mauvnisc sautd ; ear j’estime quo nos priucipes 
sent les memes, mais je me porto Lion, ct jc suis ici; 
i’liumcur aqueuse do mon coil ct son cristallin transmet- 
tent a Torgano immddia.t de ma vuc les rayons tels qu’ila 
sent ; ils ne re 9 oiveut dans co trajot aucunc teinte qui 
les alike ; je vis avee des liommos verbueux que j’estime 
et que j’aimo, et e’est pourquoi jo suis lieureux. Ce 
n’est point aux bions quo je n’ai pas ct i\ la gloire que 
je nniprisc, que jo doisiuon bonbeur, cc n’est qu’al’estime 
et i\ I’amititi des lionnetos gens quo j’en suis redevable, 
parce que je dois a I’unc ct a ra\:tre lo d(isir au inoins de 
m’en rendre digue. Co desir mo rambnc sans cesse t\ mes 
devoirs, et me fait trouver dans le memo objet Ic motif 
et la rkompense. Jo vois, et je vois toujours plus, que 
le plus grand bonbeur cst attnebd i\ la plus grande vertu, 
et pour comble de satisfaction, j’ai un fils qui n’a que 
dix-sept ans et qui lo voit aussi. Jc no suis done plus 
heureux quo vous parce quo jc me porto bicn, ct que 
vous n’etes pas ici. Quo n’y etes vous, mon bon ami, et 
que ne puis-je au moins adoucir vos maux, si jc ne puis 
les gudrir.” 

Here is Rousseau’s reply publisbcd by M. II. Tronebin 
in bis Annates. 

“ J’ai regu monsieur, avee votro obligeanto lettre du 4 
de ce mois, lo mdmoiro que vous avez on la bont6 d’y 
joindre et dont jo ne vous rcmercic pas, parce que e’est 
faire injure b un bonneto bomme de lo rcmci:cicr du 
bien cjuul fait. L’ordonnance a 6t6 remiso ii celui pour 
qui elle kait destindo ; il a cru mo devoir unc visite, 
durant laquello j’ai vu qu’il s’etait livrd h d’autres 
mddecins, qui lo traitaient avee du cafd, du cbocolat bien 
vanilld, de I’dquitation, etc. En sorto qu’un mieux 


faiaant n^gliger votre ordonnance, je me la suis fait 
rendre ; sans avoir la mime maladie, elle me fera plus 
do bien qu’ii lui. 

“ Vous me demanded comment il se pent faire que I’ami 
de rbumaniti ne le soit presque plus des hommes. Vous 
m’accusez d’ avoir pour eux de I’indifference, et vous 
appelez cela vous servir du nom le plus doux. Monsieur, 
pour vous repondre, il faut que je vous demando ^ mon 
tour sur quoi vous me j ugez ? V otre maniire de proclder 
avec moi ne ressemble pas mal a celle dont on use dans 
I’interrogatoire des infortunis qu’on dlfbre a I’inquisition. 
Si j’ai des dllateurs secrets, dites-moi quels ils sout et de 
quoi ils m’accusent ; alors je pourrai vous repondre. En 
attendant, de quoi m’aecuserai-je moi meme ? 

“ Si depuis ma naissance j’ai fait le moindre mal a qui 
que ce soit au monde, que ce mal retombe sur ma tite ! 
Si je refuse a quelqu’un quelque bien que je puisse faire, 
quelque service que je puisse rendre sans nuire a autrui, 
que j’eprouve a mon tour le mime refus dans mon besoin ! 
Plaise il Dieu que la terre se couvre d’ennemis qui puis- 
sent, cbacun pour soi, faire d’aussi bon coeur la mime 
imprecation. Encore une fois, sur quoi me j ugez- vous? 
Si c’est sur mes actions, quelque mlmoire que vous 
puissiez avoir, il me paralt toujours fort Itrange que vous 
me condamniez sans m’avoir entendu. Si c’est sur mes 
Icrits, cela me paralt encore plus Itrange; je suis bien 
sur que le public ne me juge pas si sivirement que vous, 
et j’ai tous les jours occasion de croire que les hommes 
en glnlral et surtout les malheureux ne me regardent 
pas comme leur ennemi. On n’aim era jamais, dites-vous, 
des voleurs dignes de la corde ; pardonnez-moi, monsieur, 
leur pire on leur frire pent les aimer, se tourmenter apres 
eux et leur crier avec colire : Quittez ce vil mitier, 
misirables, voirs allez tous vous faire pendre. Mais si 
Timon, qui ne serait pas fiche de les voir pendus, les 
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TEOHCHIN’s TJ 5 TTEE IN REPLY 

Vol. i. Slrealceiaen-MotbUoit,, 1769. 
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en est iin pariaii; aans ce monae ; si vous, qui voiis en 
plaignez, croyez I’^tre ; si moi, qui vons eeris, le suis ou 
le serai ? Oh ! mon ami, il n’y a qu’uu etrc parfait, et 
tons les autres ont des d4fauts absolus ou relatifs. 
Encore si vous aviez pu remplir le vide qu’il a fait dans 
votre coeur, mais je sais que vous ne I’avez pas rempli, 
et puisque vous ne le voulez pas, vous ne le remplirez 
jamaisd Vous le regretterez pourtant, e’est vous qui le 
dites, si vous le jugiez indigne de votre amiti6, le diriez- 
vous ? Quel qu’il soit, vous avez et6 son juge et sa 
partie ; s’il en appelait h un autre tribunal, ne pourrait- 
il pas se ddfendre, est-il bien stir que le jugenieut qua 
vous en portez serait contirme ? JEt quoique vous 
aimiez mieux vivre parmi des Franqais que de venir 
d Geneve, ce sont encore vos expressions, que voulez- 
vous que j’en pensc, moi qui vous ai dit que j’ai le 
bonhcur d’y vivre avec des hommes vertueux, et tels 
que Ton n’en voit nulle part de nieilleurs. Je ne vous 
ai pas dit, il est vrai, qu’ils fussent parfaits, et comment 
le seraient-ils 1 Ils ne peuvent pas I’etre, ils sont nes 
petits et faibles, ils mourront faibles et petits. Cette 
patrie pourtant ou je vis avec eux, parait a vos yeux si 
peu estimable que loin de vous en rapprocher, vous 
voudriez fair plus loin encore, pour en itre plus 
eloigne. Ne vous restait il qu’d la pleurer, mon bon 
ami, lorsqu’en parlant d’un pays voisin vous ne putes 
vous empfecber de dire ; Helas ! il est sur la route du 
mien ! Cette seulc ligne valait une ode h sa louange, 
et il n’y a qu’un an que vous pensiez ainsi. Qu’est-il 
arrivd depuis ce temps-la ? Je n’en suis pas sorti, et 
je pense que je ne me fais aucune illusion; notre patrie 
est cette annee ce qu’elle dtait I’annde passde, et si elle 
n’a rien gagnd, an moins n’a-t-elle rien perdu. Au- 
jourd’hui comrae alors, les cito 3 ’-ens les plus distingues 


^ Ti’onchin. ia quoting Rousseau’s Pi’6faoo to the Lettre it 
d’Alembert. “ J’avais un Aristarque s^vtre et iudicieux; 30 ne I’ai 



do Dicii, flu moins rcst-cllc plus (pi’aillours. Un 
xnagistrat sage, un clorgd qui Tost aussi, uno acaddmie 
qui ne udgligo ricn do tout co qui pout scrvir a I’dduca- 
tion privee, un tribunal dcs moours qui veille t\ tout ce 
qui pent Ics maintcnir, unc police cnlln aussi exacts 
qu’olle pout retro, fait que nous plaignona ceux qui 
vivent h Montmorency, oil fauto do tout co que nous 
avons ici, un citoycn pout craindro un autre citoyen, et 
inanqucr tout i\ la fois, dans lo besoin, ot do la protection 
dea lois, ot do la ddfenso do aoi-mdmo. Si inon style 
vous parait dur, on si Ics clioscs quo jo vous dis le sont, 
jo vous dirai, mon clicr ami, co quo les quakers disaient 
au roi Jacques; accordc-nous la libertd que tu prends pour 
toi-memc, et jo n’en serai pas nioius votre vdritable ami. 

noussEAu’a iucply 
M. H. Troncliin (6 Jnin 1769), Annales, 

Vous mo aoulagoz; beaucoup, monsieur, on m’apprc- 
nant sur quoi vous fondez los accusations quo vous 
intentez contre moi ; jo ponso trop bion do votre juge- 
ment et jo no trouve pas vos raisons ussez solides pour 
croire quo la conclusion quo vous on tiroz soit sdrieuse. 
Vous me reproebez do m’etre ddtaclid do tons mes amis ; 
vous vous trompez, monsieur ; il est vrai quo jo me suis 
ddtachd do qumqucs personnes, mais trbs-certainement 
je n’ai pas perdu un soul ami. 

“ Vous citez on particulicr I’Aristarquo dont je parle 
dans la prdfaco do mon dernior dcrit. Vous rapportez 
mon passage et vous demandez si vous avez besoin 
d’autre argument pour prouver quo vous n’avez pas 
tort. Je ne sais pas comment vous I’entendez, mais pour 
moi je n’en ai pas besoin d’ autre pour prouver quo vous 
avez tort. 

“ Car enfin, par quel dtrange tour d’esprit pouvez-vous 


d’etre forc4 de n’en plus aimer im'? A qui tenait-il que 
vous ne vissiez dans ce passage un coeur aimant et 
sensible auquel il en codte quand il est forc6 de se 
detacher 1 Pourquoi ne disiez-vous pas ; il faut que 
des raisons bien graves Ic d4terminent a combattre 
ainsi sa propre inclination ? Ce raisonnement est si 
naturel que tout le monde I’a fait hors vous, et il sera 
toujours fort singulier que vous ayez tir6 le pr6jugd de 
raa haine centre les hommes du meme 4erit qui en a 
gu4ri le public. Vous examinez ensuite les raisons que 
vous supposez m’avoir d6tach6 de cet ami pretendu. 
Vous me faites dire qu’il avait des ddfauts ; eh ! tant 
mieux, monsieur, il 4tait homme, il lui en fallait beau- 
coup pour me convenir ; je no voudrais pas d’un 6tre 
parfait pour mon ami, car je veux reconnaitre dans mon 
ami, mon semblable. Vous me reprochez d’avoir et6 
son juge et sa partie ; voila qui est bizarre, et qui 
voulez-vous done qui juge si un ami me convient ou 
ne me convient pas ? Si je I’accusais de quelque crime, 
ce ne serait pas h moi de le juger, je le sais ; mais par 
ma foi, quant h la convenance des coeurs, il me semble 
qu’il faut etre partie pour etre juge. Me voila done, 
selon vous, monsieur, dhtachh de tous mes amis. Que 
s’en suit-il ; que je suis d(itaeh(i des hommes ? Tout au 
contraire, car ce sont presque toujours les preferences 
qui nuisent a rhumanitd; trois ou quatre personnes 
concentrdes entre elles ne se soucient gufere du reste de 
rUnivers, ct il s’en faut peu qu’on se fasse honneur d’une 
injustice qui tourne au profit de son ami. Mais un 
coeur qui s’^tend avec plaisir sur ses semblables est 
moins prompt a former des attacheraents particuliers et 
plus modere dans ses attacheraents. 0 combien il faut 
de vertu pour concilicr la justice avee I’amiti^ et savoir 
6tre ami sans cesser d’etre homme ! Je suis fA.chd que vous 
me fassiez un crime de m’oser autant prosumer de moi. 
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teonohin's answide 

M. H. Tronclnn, Annales 

Cher monsieur, 
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les saisons et daus tons les etata cle la vie et nous en 
concluons nihil melius Jiomini a diis immortalibus 
datum. L’abus done dc I’amitib no vous effrayera point. 
Dirions-noaas que le vin est un poison parce quo ceux qni 
en boivent trop s’enivrent, ou qiie la religion est une 
manvaise chose, parce qne plus cVune fois elle a servi de 
pretexts a la vengeance ? 

“ Qui celui dont les liaisons particnlieres se forment et 
s’entretiennent aux dbpens de la bienfaisance generale 
rentre en soi-m^me et s’ examine. II d^couvrira dans son 
coeur quelque vice secret qui fait que le sentiment lo 
plus doux, le plus naturel et le plus innocent degenere. 
Lorsque quatre personnes concentrees se soueieront peu 
du reste de I’Univers, est-ce a leur amitie qu’il faut s’en 
prendre ? Non sans doute, c’est un vice du cceur et un 
defaut de principe. 

“ Commenpons done par rectifier notre coeur et par 
nous faire des principes ; ils nous attacheront a cette 
clxaine invisible qui nous lie a tous nos semblables, et 
nous n’aimerons point I’individu aux depens de I’espbce, 
car le plus grand dc nos devoirs est d’aimer tous les 
homines. Et qui doute qu’il faille dc la vertu pour 
concilier I’amitib avec la justice, et savoir btre ami sans 
cesser d’etre lioinme. Eh bien, ayons de la vertu, 
peut-on etre bon et heureux sans ellc ? 

“ Je suis charme, mon cher ami, que ce que ]e vous ai 
dit de VOS concitoyens ait rdjoui votre cceur. II avait 
besoin dc ce lenitif, mais je n’aime pas les consequences 
que vous cn tirez. Quoi ! parce qu’ils m(iritcnt votre 
estime, parce quo leur bienveillance vous est chere, vous 
craignez de n’en pas jouir ? Vous les croyez done bien 
injustes et s’ils le sont comment pouvez-vous les estimer? 
Mais vous me dites unc chose qui me fait encore plus 
de peine et qui me prouve bien que vous ne lisez pas 
mes lettros. Ce n’est pas ce qui m’afflige le plus, elles 
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vous attircr dans votrc patiic ot pnur y passer avec vous 
dcs join’s calmcs ct sereins, nioi on (in cpii no fais do cas 
quo do la vertu et dcs liommos vortiueux. Oh ! nion 
chcr ami, vous avcf: bless(i inon ainc ct mon Tune n’avait 
pas mdritd la plus petito plaie, mais ipio dis-jc, la plaie 
quo vous lui avez faifcc n’est qu’uiic preuve do sa fai- 
blcsse ; vous notes paa coupablc, mais jo suis trop 
sensible, et je devraia no Ic, pas c.tro, pnisque je me 
porte bien, ct quo je n’ai rien a mo roprocJicr. Si vous 
vous portiez auasi bien, mon bon ami, roncre dont vous 
servez serait moins noire, Ics malveillants que vous 
supposez diaparattraiont, vous no vous rcprocheriez point 
les dlogcs que vous avez donnes a votrc patrie, vous 
n’imagiaericz point qu’cllc n’en cat pas digne, vous ne 
vous feriez pas une si tristo idde dc ses mcours, vous ne 
penseriez pas h fuir, ponr en pordro le aonvonir, vous 
n’aimeriez pas mieux vivro parmi les Ij’ranyais qu’avec 
VOS concitoyens, vous saurioz qu’ils prefisrent encore un 
bomme vertuoux a tons les beaux esprits du monde, et 
vous vous dii'icz a vous-mcme que jo no suis point fait 
pour honorcr votrc patrie, ot qu’ellc n’oat pas laite pour 
quo vous la plcuricz. Les citoyens qu’ollc renferme 
clans son sein no sont pas des liommes parfaits ; mais on 
en trouve-t-on, vous ot moi lo sommes-nous, mon bon 
ami, et pouvons-nous espdror do retro ? jc ctis plus, si 
nous rations, pourrions-nous espdrer dc rCstrc toujours? 
Une fifevre tierce mal gudrio, Ic plus petit derangement 
do I’organo qui sert a la secretion de la bile, la plus 
Idgfero alteration do notre cerveau, no pcut-ellc pas 
dbranler rddificc de notre sagessc ct nous rendre dans 
un instant plus petits ot plus faiblcs quo ceux dont nous 
plaignons la faiblesse ct la petiteaso ? La plus profonde 
bumilitd est le soul dtat qui convient h Thomme. Les 
hdros sont des fous on des forcends. Les philosophes 
extravaguent. Les beaux esprits me font pitid. II nV 


petitesse et clc La grandeur de Dieu. TdcLons de I’^tre, 
mon bon ami, et conduisons-nous de fagon que nous 
puissions attendre la mort sans la ddsirer ni la craindre.” 

Here tlie correspondence ended, for Rousseau did not 
answer tliis letter. Can any one maintain he ought to 
have done so ? Or is there any doubt, when we compare 
the tones and arguments of these letters, on which side 
lay the arrogance, veiled malice, and injustice ? 

The proofs that Tronchin having ceased to profess the 
belief that J ean J acques “ knew, loved, and served virtue,” 
worked actively and incessantly with Grimm and 
Diderot, to represent him as a sophist and a demagogue; 
to get him hunted out of Switzerland, as he had been 
driven out of France ; and to rob him, by methods of 
calumny, of powerful protectors, and of popular sym- 
pathy in his misfortunes, are supplied in the sitmmary 
given in the Annales of his actions and writings during 
the epoch of Rousseau’s persecutions. 

Immediately after the condemnation of Emile and of 
the Contrat Social by the Parliament of Paris, we find 
the Doctor Tronchin and his family on the alert to 
keep the authorities at Geneva informed of the example 
it behoves them to follow. 

“ L’orage se ddchaine contre le livre,” writes M. Henri 
Tronchin, “neuf jours aprbs I’arret du Parlement de Paris, 
le Petit Conseil de Genfeve, sur le rdcjuisitoire du 
Procureur gdndral Tronchin, fait bruler h son tour, le 
19 juin, le Contrat et VEmile. Jean-Jaccjnes est d^cr^td 
de prise de corps. 

Tronchin mande encore h son fils : ^ 

“ Le Contrat Social et le livre de Y Education de Rous- 
seau ont dtd bruMs ici comme h Paris, par la main du 
bourreau. Le voila fugitif de Montmorency h Yverdun, 
et d’Yverdun k St- Aubin prfes de Neuchitel, en attendant 
qu’on Ten chasse, car M”- de Berne ainsi que la France 


ti'hs dangercnx. C’est uii fanatiqna alrahdaire d’autant 
plus i'l ci'ivindrc qu'il ccxit on no pout pas niicux. On 
a craivit pendant plusicurs jours que Ic jugoment du 
Conscil idexciLdt des troubles, car .11 y a ici bleu des 
fanatiques aussi fauiiticprca quo lui. 11 a paru une lettre 
anonyme cu sa llivcur, ejui a d’abord fait beaucoup 
d'impression, uiais los bons propos des totes sages I’ont 
insensiblomcut cfFaede. La conduito de M'"' de Berne 
y a beaucoup eontribud. II cst biun cruel quo I’esprit 
et I’dloquencc de cct liomiuc n’aboutisscut qu’a soutenir 
des paradoxes ct a fcroublor la sociutd.” 

" Dds la premliirc bcuro, Tronclnu no so dissimulo pas 
I’dtendue du danger, sacluuit fort bleu quo lea acmences 
rdvolutionnaires je tecs par Jean-Jaeques trouveront uu 
terrain tout prepare pour Ics reeevoir. 11 prevoit quo la 
G-endvc dont il so sentait fuu’, la (lendvo uux fortes 
traditions, jalouao de roster telle qui'. I'avait faite la 
pidtd des aneotrea, sera desorinais ‘le jouot des sopliistes 
politiqnes trompaixt le peuple avee d’autaut plus do 
facilitd que ceux qui pourraieut reclaircr aont naturel- 
lement I’objct do sa ddfianec,’ ‘Co miserable .Rousseau,' 
4crit-il il son fils, ‘ a portd lo poison dans le coour do nos 
concitoyens, le poison, germora toujours. II a, mis sa 
mdche sur nos barils de poudre.’ ” 

“ Aussi Troucliin fut-il ii Geneve un ardcMt partisan 
de la resistance aux idhs da Rousseau. Appel d, deux 
jours aprds la coudamnatiou do VEmile, ii prononcer 
dans la cath'ddrale ‘le Discours Acaddmiquo ’ ii la 
edrdmonie des Promotions,^ il saisit cette occasion pour 
s’dlever centre le poison de rimpuretd ob do I’impidtd 
semd par le moyen de rimprimerio eb qui infecto main- 
tenant les ilmes des jeunes gens. ‘C’est centre cet 

^ On appelle “ Promotions " Gen6vo la edrdmonio annnolle dans 
laquelle on d6c6rno les ricomponsos aux 616vo8 du colliige. — Lea 
Promotions eurent lieu cette anude-ia le 21 juin, V. Pivoire, 


aous, s 00116-1-11, que la sagesse male cles Teres cle la 
Patrie a liier encore pris cles precautions.'^ . . . Plut 
k Dieu qiie je pusse aiijoiircVliui, dans ce lieu consacr 4 
k la vdrit 4 , vous Clever un autel, monument de la 
reconnaissance publique. . . . Eecevez mes actions de 
grace, garcliens vigilants de la Eepiiblique, Peres de la 
Patric.' 

“ Et il dcrit a Grimm, a propos dela declaration de foi 
qui Eonsseau avait envoyde de Mdtiers au paateur de 
Montmollin pour obteiiir son admission a la Sainte C^ne : 

“ ‘Jean- Jacques a fait une espfece de retractation qui est 
pitoyable et qui ferine la bouebe de ses plus zdles ddvots. 
il pretend n’ avoir jamais rien dit contre le ebristianisme, 
il soutient qu’il n’a argument^ que contre la religion 
catbolique romaine et qu’il est par consequent trfes-bon 
ebrdtien. Le plus mauvais tour qu’on put lui jouer 
serait de publier cette retractation. Coinme il y en a 
nombre de copies, cela pourrait bien lui arriver.’ ” 

“ Tronebin recloutait cependant cjue les amis de Eous- 
seau missent a profit cette declaration, pour ramener k 
Genbve un bomme dont il estimait les doctrines funestres 
pour ses eoncitoyens. Ay ant appris que Moultou 
defendait Jean- Jacques dans ses discours, le docteur 
lui Jit insinuer qu’il serait plus sage cle se taire. 

“ ‘ Pour moi,’ dcrit-il a son fils, ‘ qui ai vecu avec 
Eousseau et ^ qui le connais, je ne suis ni ne serai jamais 
sa dupe. . . . C’est grand dommage epe cet bomme n’ait 
que I’appareil de la vertu, et c’est ce qui explique com- 
ment ayant vecu dans I’impuretd et ayant eu plusieurs 
enfants d’une concubine, il les a tons exposes. Quicon- 
quo pent manquer au premier sentiment de la nature 
tient bien faiblement a tous les autres.’ 

“ Et il mande a Grimm, b propos de 1 ’ abdication de 
Eousseau b ses droits de citoyen : 



ni pfere. Qu’est-il douci ? Lo plus mallicvircux de tous” les 
hommcs, qui comptait I’antro jour parmi los chargGs de 
sa vie rentreticn do la vicillo Lcvasscur. II I’a dit tree 
distinctoment ii son ami M. Moulton, qui lo racontait 
encoro bier cliez; M.adarac d’Auvillo. Vous savcz co cjui 
on est. II a aussi protest^ ii oc mumc M. Moultou sur 
tout ce qu’il y a do plus sa,cr('i (ju’il u’a jamais ou d’oufaiits, 
et quo CO qu’on on a dit cst uuo calomnic. Vous savez 
aussi ce qui on est. Ob ! quo cot bommo jouo uu r61e 
difficile. Encore une fois qu'il est mallieurcux.’ ” 

“ L’abdication do Rousseau fut, on lo salt, lo point de 
depart do graves eviuiemouts a Genf'.vc. Elfinui par 
ceux memes qui lui dtaiont rcstds fidides, Jcau-Jacques 
pour so justilior fit rdpandre dans la villo des copies 
de sa Lcttrc air Gonscil. Los esprits s’ecbauffbrcnt; 
quaranie bourgeois ^ sous la conduite do Do Iaic adres- 
sferent an Petit Gonscil une “ Reprdsontation'’ fbnddo sur 
ce que le Consistoirc n’avait pas etd eonsultd avant la 
condamnation do X Emile ct demandant, on consdqucnce, 
que le jugement fdt rapportd. 

Tronebin berit encore d son fils : 

“ Nous avona on ici un commencement d’orage. . . Tu 
aais quo Rousseau a abdiqud sa bourgeoisie. C’btait le 
comble de rorguoil. Non content do cette ddinarcbe, 
pour se venger de sa patrie il a voulti la troubler. II y 
a formd un parti qu’il a engagd a fairc des rcjirdacntations 
au Conseil aussi injustes quo sdditiouses. Do Luc, b la 
t6te de co parti, a sbduit le plus grand nombre de ses 
concitoyens ; mais le Gonscil s’est si bien comportd et a 
rdpondu avec tant de sagesse et do force quo Rousseau et 
De Luc sont restds converts do bonte. ... On a de 
Rousseau deux lettres dcrites lo mdme jour. Tune d 
Moultou, oil il prbebe la paix ct la Concorde, I’autre d 
Marc Cbappuis, ob il encourage a rbraeuto, ct se plaint 

^ No : six-hundred citizens united tlienaselves, under do Luc’s 


noinmes i . . . 

Le (14bat s’elargit. Les Eepresentants ne se bornaieut 
plus h protester contre I’ilidgalite d’lm jugemeut, ils en 
vinrent a discutcr “ le droit de veto ” du Gouvernement 
et k reclamer la convocation d’un Conseil General, seul 
juge, a leurs veux, des points contest^. 

C’est a Jcan-Robert Troncliin que le gouvernement, 
cliacpe jour plus menace depuis la condamnation des 
ouvrages de Rousseau, confia le soin de defendre ses 
droits, de justider sa conduite. Le Procurcur general 
s’en acquitta dans une brocbure anonyme intitules ; 
Letlres ecrites de la campagne} Cette eloquente apo- 
logie de la Constitution parut calmer les csprits. “ C’eat 
peut-^tre,” ecrivait Grimm, “le premier exemple de 
I’empire de la raison sur un peuple dcliaiiffe par des 
cabaleurs.”’ Mais ce ne fut qu’un.e courte tr&ve, car 
Rousseau rijDosta aux Lettres de la campagne par ses 
fameuses Lettres de la montagne, qui mirent le feu aux 
quatre coins de Genfeve. 

“ Je ne suis point surpris,” dcrit le docteur a Madame 
Necker, “ que vous n’ayez pas pu lire les lettres de 
I’incencliaire. Son ton inlmmain n’est pas fait pour 
vous. ... II a derit pour les dcimons de Milton, qui, 
aprbs avoir dtd cliassds du ciel maudissaient les dieux. 
C’est un ddmon plus demon gu’eux.” ® 

L’agitation allait croissant a Gendve. Le premier 
dimanclie de Janvier 1765, lors de Selection des magis- 
trats, les partisans de Rousseau s’efforedrent sans y reussir 
de faire dclrouer Ic scrutin. Troncliin, qui accuse Jean- 
Jacques cV avoir ete I’instigateur de cette manoeuwe, 
ecrit a son fils : 

“ Ce mallieureux Rousseau, pour se venger de sa patrie, 
a failli la renverser. Le jour de I’dlection des syndics, 

1 Les LcUras ecrites de la campagna parureiifi it la fin de septembre 
1763, la 5“ dans les dorniers jours d’oetobro. 

® Gorresp. Lilt., 1°*^ ddeembre 1763. 
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ae n eore qu un vu seciitieuXj et apprenait au monde 
entier que I’hommc qui s’etait pos(^ comme le reformateur 
do riiinnanit^ tmlnaifc a sa suite la malheureuse creature 
dout il avait “ abjuraut tons les sentiments de la nature, 
expose les enfants it la porte d’un bdpital.” 

“Get liomnae,” s eerie Tronebin, “estun grand mal- 
heureux. Ce masque de vertu sous lequel il avait 
cacli6 sa face catilinaire est arracb^. Le mdchant se 
montre a decouvert, le meebant est demasqu4, ses noirs 
projets sont au grand jour. Il en sera la dupe, mais en 
attendant, nos magistrats sont bien a plainclre et tous les 
bonn^tes gens le sont avec eux." ^ 

Jean- Jacques attribua immediatement ce libelle au 
pasteur Vernes avec lequel il s’etait brouiU^. “ M. 
Vernes s’est justifid,” ecrit le docteur b Madame 
Necker, “ mais Rousseau ne veut rien fair^ pour effacer 
sa calomnie. Cela s’appelle maintenir I’unite de son 
action,” ^ 

Est-il besoin de rappeler que I’auteur du Sentiment 
des citoyens, e’est Voltaire, Voltaire qui, jetant I’buile 
sur le feu, pressait le Conseil d’agir centre le livre 
seditieux de la Montague “ comme on agit contre un 
perturbateur du repos public,” et qui ecrivaib b Tronebin : 

“Esculape etait peint avecunserpentbses pieds. C’4tait 
apparemment quelqne Jean- J acques qui voulait lui mordre 
le talon. Il faut avoucr que ce malbeureux est un. 
monstre, et cependant, s’il avait besoin de vos secours, 
vons lui en donneriez. Quelle diddrence, grand Dieu, d un 
Tronebin a un Jean- Jacques.” 

Le Sentiment des citoyens vint grossir I’orage que Les 
Lettres de la Montague avait clecbala6 sur Jean-Jacques. 
Invective en pleine 4glise par le pasteur de Montmollin, 
nagubre son protecteur et son ami, lapidb par la popula- 
tion de Mdtier, expulse de I’lle Saint-Pierre ou il s btait 
rbfugib, Rousseau se rendit b Strasbourg. Il gagna de 
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cinq enfants. Crois-tu qne je doive en rougir? Get 
homme esfc un charlatan de vertu et je n’aime point lea 
charlatans, ...” 

Est-il besoin de rappeler que Voltaire avait pousse 
Hnme a pnblier sa defense et signals avec une perfidie 
sans pareille anx Mddiateurs le moyen de “degrader” 
Jean- Jacques en fouillant dans son passe? Loin d’user 
de gdndrositd envers son infortund adversaire, Voltaire 
se targue de I’avoir trop mdnagd jusqu’ici, I’accable de 
aes sarcasmes les plus sanglants, accole a son nom les 
dpithdtes les plus outrageantes. 

II ecrit la Lettre d, Hume, afin de prouver que Jean- 
Jacques dtait “ le plus mechant coquin qui ait jamais 
deshonore la littdrature.” Peu de temps apres parais- 
soient, sous le convert de I’anonyme, les Notes sur la 
lettre de M, de Voltaire d Hume. 

“ Puisqu’il est permis,” conclut I’auteur de ce libelle, 
“ a un Diogdne subalternc et manque d’appeler ‘ jongleur ’ 
le premier medecin de Monseigneur le due d’Orldans, un 
mddecin qui a etd son ami, qui I’a visitd, traite, qui a ete 
au rang de ses bienfaiteurs, il est permis h un ami de 
M. Tronchin de faire voir ce que c’est que le personnage 
qui ose I’insulter. On pent sur le fumier on il est couche 
et oil il grince des dents contre le genre humain, lui jeter 
du pain s’il en a besoin ; mais il a fallu le faire connaitre, 
et mettre ceux qui peuvent le nourrir a I’abri de ses 
morsures.” 

Voltaire ddsavoua cet “ ignoble pamphlet,” mais dans 
une lettre a Damilaville, il ddsigne I’auteur comme “un 
homme trbs au fait des dvbnements, habitant Paris, 

^ No letter of TronoHn’s reproaching Rousseau for exposing his 
children has ever been produced ; and if he knew that this charge 
was made against the man to whom, he wrote the letters that^ have 
been quoted, ho was himself a hypocrite when he professed in his 
last effusion that he had never had any but ” honest and tender 



intime ami cle ironchin, et laissc entendre qne cc der- 
nier a les prenves en main des mences do Jean- Jacques 
centre les D4Iices. Qucllcs etaient ccs prenves ? Trou- 
chin n'y fait ancune allusion dans sa corrcspondancc.” 

This commentary upon the Doctor Tronchin’s behaviour 
towards Rousseau in the character of his incessant 
persecutor and calumniator winds up in Les Annates de 
la Societe de Jean- Jacques with an observation which is 
very mysterious, unless it signifies in M. Henri Tronchin 
a subtle sense of humour. 

— “ Rousseau,” affirms the writer — “ en a agi avec 
Tronchin comme envers ses autres amis, dont il s’oxag6rc 
I’hostilite ; et auxquels il prete des motifs de haino, qui 
n’ existent que dans son imagination ! ” 


NOTE II 

“ On a de Rousseau deux lettres ecrites le m(3mc jour, 
June a Moulton, oh il prechc la paix cl la concordc; 
I’autre a Marc Chappuis, oh il encourage a rdmeute et se 
plaint de ce qu’on a tout tarde.” — Tronchin. 

“ Il ficrivait dans la meme semaino deux lettres h 
Gfenfeve par Tune desquelles il exhortait ses concitoyens 
h la paix, et par I’autre soufflait dans leurs esprits la 
vengeance et la r^volte.” — Diderot, Essai sur Sendque. 

The method of testing the truth of this libel is to 
state the facts ; and to give the documents wliich 
establish the truth of the statement. On the 1 2th May 
1763, Rousseau wrote to the First Syndic of the Republic 
of Geneva, resigning his rights and title as a citijjen . On 
the 21st May he wrote to Marc Chappuis, who had pro- 
fessed great admiration for him, telling him about this 
abdication. He received in reply a very harsh letter of 



NOTE II 


315 

were to blame for tbe actiou of tlieir Government ^ 
Eonsscau replied to tliis letter on tbe 26tbMay, that when 
the Government passed judgment and the citizens 
accepted the decree 'without using their legal rierht of 
protest, they associated themselves in this judgment. 
On the 23rd J une Eousscau heard from his friend Moultou 
that Cliappuis had shown this letter to the magistrates, 
and that it was described as the tocsin of revolt ; and 
on the same day he also received a letter from Marc 
Cliappuisj complaining that he (Rousseau) must have 
sont an incorrect copy of this same letter to Geneva, 
inasmuch as Moultou liad complained to him that false 
copies were being circulated, and had asked to see 
Rousseau’s original letter. Before ans-wering Chappuis, 
Rousseau wrote to Moultou for information. Moultou 
replied that he had seen, at the Duchess d’Envdle’s, a 
copy of tlic letter, that was altered in such a way as to 
make Rousseau’s reflection on the neglect of the bour- 
geoisie to use tlieir rights of protest when the sentence 
was passed against him, an assertion that they had a 
legal right to upset the sentence even now. Moultou 
added 'that this phrase had been made an excuse by 
Dcluc, one of the most indiscreet as well as one of the 
most enthusiastic of Rousseau’s partisans, to give a more 
violent character to the demonstrations in his favour : 
and he advised Rousseau to write to Deluc and urge him 
to avoid any disturbance of order. Rousseau responded 
at once to this suggestion ; and wrote to Deluc in the 
most emphatic and uncompromising tone, assuring him 
that only mischief could come of these manifestations 
now ; that they had ceased to be either legal or useful ; 
and tliat for bis part ho had solemnly pledged himself 
1:b.'i,t no revocation of the sentence would induce him 



Rousseau’s two first letters to — 

M. MARC CHAPPUIS 

" Moliors, la 21 tnai 1703 . 

“ Vous verrcz, monsieur, jc le presume, la lettec quo 
j’^cris a M. le premier syndic. Plaignoz-moi, vous qui 
connoissez mon coeur, d’etre force de fairo une demarche 
qui le d^cliire. Mais apres les affronts quo j’ai rcgiis 
dans ma patrie, ct qui ne sont ni nc peuvcnt etro 
r6par6s, m’en reconnoitre encore inembre seroit consentir 
a mon ddshonneur. Je ne vous ai point dcrit, monsioiu', 
durant mes disgraces ; les malheureux doivcnt ctrc 
discrets. Maintenant quo tout ce qui pent m’arriver do 
bien et de mal cst a peu prhs arrivd, jo me livrc tout 
entier aux sentiments qui me plaiscnt ot mo consolcnt ; 
et soyez persuade, monsieur, je vous supplie, quo ceux 
qui m’attachent h vous ne s’affbibliront jamais.” 


AU MbME 

h 26 mai 1763 . 

“Je vois, monsieur, par la lettro dont vous m’avoz 
honor 6 le 18 de ce mois, que vous mo jugcz bien 
Idgferement dans mes disgrriccs. II cn coute si peu 
d’accabler les malheureux, qu’on cst prcsquc toujours 
dispose h leur faire un crime do leur malheur. 

“Vous dites que vous ne comprcnoz ricn s\ ma ddmarcho, 
ello est pourtant aussi claire quo la tristo ndcessitd qui 
m’y a reduit. Fletri publiquement dans ma patrio sans 
que personne ait riiclamd centre cette fldtrissure, aprhs 
dix mois d’attente j’ai du prendre Ic seul parti propre h 
conserver mon honneur si cruollement offensd. C’est 
avec la plus vive douleur que je m’y suis ddtcrmind : 
mais que pouvois-je faire ? Demcurer volontairemont 



“ Jene compr ends point comment vous m’osez demander 
ce quo in’a fait la patrie. Un homme aussi (iclaird que 
vons ignore-t-il que toute demarche publique faite par 
Ic magistrat est censee faite par tout I’^tat, lorsque 
aucun de ceux qui out droit de la ddsavouer ne la 
desavoue ? Quand le gouvernement parle et que tous 
les citoyens se taisent, apprenez que la patrie a parlb. 

“ Je ne dois pas seulement compte de moi aux Genevois, 
jo le dois encore h moi-mbme, au public, dont j’ai le 
inalheur d’etre connu, et h la postdritb, de qui je le serai 
]Deut-6tre. Si j’btois assez sot pour vouloir persuader 
au reste dc I’EurojDe que les Genevois out desapprouvb la 
procedure de leurs magistrats, ne s’y moqueroit-on pas 
de moi? Ne savons-nous pas, me diroit-on, que la 
bourgeoisie a droit de faire des representations dans 
toutes les occasions ou elle croit les lois 14s^es et ou elle 
improuve la conduite des magistrats? Qu’a-t-elle fait 
ici depuis prbs d’un an que vous avez attendu ? Si cinq 
ou six bourgeois seulement eussent protest^, Ton pourroit 
vous croire aur les sentiments que vous leur prgtez. 
Cetto ddmarclic etoit facile, Ibgitime ; elle ne troubloit 
point I’ordro public: pourepoi done ne I’a-t-on pas faite? 
Lc silence do tous ne cl4ment-il pas vos assertions? 
Montrez-noua les signes du dbsaveu que _ vous leur 
protez. Voilh, monsieur, cc qu’on me diroit et qu’on 
auroit raison de me dire. _ On ne juge point les hommes 
par leurs pousdes, on les juge sur leurs actions. 

“ II y avoit pout-etre divers moyens de me venger de 
routrage, mais il n’y en avoit qu’un de le repousser sans 
vengeance ; et e’est celui que j ai pris. Ce moyen, qui 
no fait do mal qu’a moi, doit-il m’attirer des reproches 
au lieu des consolations que je devois espdrer ? 

“Vous dites que je n’avois pas droit de demander 
I’abdication do ma bourgeoisie : mais le dire n’est pas le 
prouvor. Nous sommes bien loin de compte ; ca,r je 
iiwAfonrln demander cette abdication, mais la 


peupies, rautonte cic la raison, ciu ciroit iiararci, cie 
Grotius, cIg tons Igs jurisconsnltCR, ot inAmo raven clu 
conseil, je no suis pas oblig'd do me rdgler sur votre 
errenr. Cliacun sait cxuc tout paeto clout uiie dcs jiartics 
enfreint Ics conditions devient nnl pour I’antro. Quand 
je devois tout a la patrie, ne mo dovoit-cllc rioi ? J’ai 
payd ma elette ; a-t-clle payd la siciinc ? On n’a jamais 
droit do la ddsertcr, jo ravoue ; mais, quand olio nous 
rejettc, on a toujours droit do la ejuittor ; on lo pout 
dans les cas cpie j’ai spdeilids, ot momo on lo doit dans 
le mien, Lo serment cpio j’ai fait cuvers olio, olio I’a 
fait envers moi. En violaiit sos ongagomenta, olio 
m’affranebit dcs raiona ; ot, on mo les rondant ignomineux, 
elle mo fait un devoir d’y renonecr. 

‘'Vous elites quo si clos citoyen.s so prdsontoient au 
conseil pour elemauder pareille chose, vous no .scriez pas 
surpris c|u’on les incaredrat. Ni moi non pins, je n’ou 
sorois pas surpris, parcc cpio rion d ’in juste ne doit 
surprendro de la part de cpnconcpio a la, llorcio en main. 
Mais bien cju’uno loi, cpi’on n’obscrva jamai,s, ddfonde 
au citoyen qui vent clcmeurer tol do ,sortir sans congd 
du territoire ; eomine on n’a pa,s besoin de domaiidcr 
I’usage d’un droit cpi’on a, quand un Gonovois vout 
cpiitter tout-i\-fait sa patrio pour allcr s’dtablir on pay,s 
dtranger, persoime ne songo ii lui .on fairc un crime, ot 
on ne I’incarcdre point pour cola. II cst vrai ept'or- 
dinairement cotte renonciation n’est pas solonnello, mais 
e’est qu’ordinaircmcnt coux qui la font, n’ayaut pas 
recu des affronts publics, n’ont pas besoin do rouoneor 
publiquement a la socidtd qui les lour a faits. 

“ Monsiour, j’ai attendu, j’ai mdditd, j’ai chcrchd long- 
temps s’il y avoit quelcquo moyon d’dvitor uno ddmarcUe 
qui m’a decliird. Jo vous avois confid raon honneur, 6 
Genevois, et j’dtois tranquille ; mais vous avoz si mal 
gardd ce ddpdt quo vous me forces do vous I’otor. 

“Mes bons anciens compatriotes, quej’aimorai toujours 



l)ar VOS propos aurs et malHonugtes, de faire publique- 
racnt mon apologie. Epargncz-moi, clans ma misfere, la 
donleur de mo ddfendre k vos ddpens. 

“ Souvenez-vous, monsieur, que c’est malgr^ moi que jo 
suis reduit a vous repondre sur ce ton. La v6rite, dans 
cctte occasion, n’cn a pas deux. Si vous m’attaquiez 
moins durcmcnt, jc ne cliercherois qu’^ verser mes 
peiues dans votrc sein. Votre amitid me sera toujours 
clibrc, jo me ferai toujours un devoir de la cultiver; 
mais jc vous conjure, eu m’dcrivant, de ne pas me la 
rcndrc si cruello, et de mieux eonsulter votre bon coeur. 
Jc vous cmbrasse de tout le mien." 

LETTER FROM MOULTOU TO ROUSSEAU 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau ; Ses Amis et ses Ennemis. 

Neucluitel autograpli letters reproduced by 
Streckeiscn-Moultou. 

“ 25 Juin 1763. 

“ Vous avez snirs doute compris, mon trbs-cher ami, les 
raisons de mon silence, mais il faut que je vous fasse 
connaltrc I’dtat des choses, vous recevrez plusieurs lettres 
auxcpcllcs vous pourricz nc pas bien repondre, si vous 
n’dticz jms au fait de tout.’- 

“ La ddmarclic do notre ami ^ a- dtd appuyde de la 
majeure partie do la B. ; tons les citoyens I’approuvent, 
mars vos cuucmis n’en sont que plus aebarnds centre 
vous. 11s afFcctcnt de repaudre que tout cela se fait a 
votre instigation, et ils torcleut clans cette vue votre 
lettvc ^ a M. Cbappuis clans laquelle vous elites que si 
cinq a six bourgeois seulement eussent fait des reprdsent- 
ations vous n’auriez pas accuse la patrie de vous avoir 
outrage). Vous sentez, cher concitoyen (car vous serez 

^ La vouonciation do Roussofiu A. soa droit de bourgooisie ayait 
iotd lo trouble dans Gentvo, oii les diffdrentes factions prenaient 
parti pour ou contro lo philosopho. 0’<§st k cet 4tat de cboses ejue 

ollnainn. 


pas mfimo des csprits avcnglos par la liaiuo ot par la 
fureur, et qui ne craigncnt pins d’Atro injustca, Ils 
vculent vous trouvor coupablc a tout prix. Ils appellont 
cettc lettre lo tocsin do la sddition. On in’a nsaurA quo 
M. Cliappuis Ta montrdo aux magistrats, il mo I’a nid, 
je ne Ic cvois pas moins, et j’ai do trcjs-bonncs raisons do 
le croire. Cot bommo est gagnd par vos cnnomis, il a 
appuyA les representations,^ mais il no I’a fait que do 
concert avec vos enncraia et pour consorvor son crdclit 
dans la bourgooisio qu’il veut divisor. J'c no ■^'■oua parlo 
pas en I’air, j’ai do grandes raisons d’cu oLro persuade. 
A mon arriveo ici, il me Aorit fairo uno visito quo jo no 
lui rendis qu’liier. Il mo dit quo los ropre.sontiitions 
etaiont justes, qu’il los soutiendrait, qiu'. vous u’auriez 
qu’b venir et qu'cifinir avec le Consistoire, qui ne pour- 
rait qu’etro content, puisque vous avioz, contente colui 
de Neucbfitol (cola no mo pint pas) ; quo si la lettro 
qn’il vous avait ecrito etait dure, e’est qu’il vous aimait, 
ot que vous deviez connattre sa franclusc ; qu’il etait an 
desespoir que cello que vous lui avicz ecrito so fut 
rdpandue, qu’il me jurait n’y avoir point do part (jo Ic 
crois). Jo ne fus pas content de cotte conversation. 
Co matin, il est venu me voir, ot m’a montre uno lettro 
qu’il vous ecrit aujourd’hui, et qui est tr6s-duro, jo le lui 
ai dit. Prenez done garde, mon clior ami, ii votro 
reponse, menagez cet bommo, il est dangoreux, mais scs 
fausses demarcbes peuvent etro utiles, il craint do pordro 
I’estime de ses concitoyens. No rdpoudez point aux 
reproebes qu’il vous fait d’ avoir envoyd copio do votro 
lettre,^ eludez cela. En tdmoignant votro sensibilitd ot 
votre reconnaissance pour vos concitoyens do I’intdrdt 
qu’ils prennent b vous (et cela mdmo d’uno fagon modd- 
rde), tdmoignez fortement que vous ne voudrioz pas 6tro 

^ Les representations quo la bourgeoise de Qon6vo fit au Oonsoil 
en faveur de Rousseau. 


moiitroz que vous n’avez en aucune" part h, ce ciurse 
pasiso, cc qui est tr^s-vrai, mais quo I’estimc cle vos con- 
citoyous voirs liattera toujoiirs. II vauclrait micux ne 
pas rdpondro que de repondre autrementd— A quoi 
aboutira tout ccci, jo ueu sais ricn, mais certainement 
votro patrie s’cst lavde aux yeux de I’Europe, et la 
flcti'issurc qu die avait voiilu vous imprimer u*est plus 
iii suv vous ni sur die. Notre ami est uu li^ros^ il a 
fait ]mui’ vous au dela de ce quo vous pouvez lui rendre, 
mais il n’est pas aussi juste que vous. Si vous saviez ' 
Ics peincs domostiques que j’ai essuyees depuis quatre a 
cinq jours, les assauts que j’ai eus a soutenir d’un beau- 
pbre preveiiii, qui avait dfrayb mon pde, vous me 
plaindricz. Tout ce qu’on put obtenir de moi, fut que 
jo nc verrais pas do quelque tempos votre ami, je le lui 
lis dire, il cn prit des ombrages contre moi. Je crois 
pourtant qu’il en est revenu. Si cet homme avait 
autant do prudence que de clialeur, il serait admirable, 
il a cu tort de rbpandre la lettre a Chappuis, mais le mal 
ii’cst ]oas grand. . . .” 

ROUSSKAU’S LETTER TO MOULTOIT, WHICH MUST HAVE . 

CROSSED MOULTOU’S LETTER 

** Motiers-Tmvers^ ce hmcli 27 juin 1763. 

“ Jo suis on peine de vous, mon cber Moultou ; seriez- 
vous nialado ? Je le demande ii tout lemonde, etne pouis 
avoir do rdponse. Vous qui dticz si exact il m’bcrire 
daUvS les autres temps, comment vous taisez-vous dans 
la dvconstanco prdsente? Ce silence a quelque chose 
d’alarmant. 

“ Jo vions de recevoir une lettre de M. Marc Cliappmis, 
dans laqudlo il me parle ainsi ; ‘ Vous avez envoye dans 
cotto villo copio de la lettre que vous m’avez fait I’kon- 

1 Bonsseau no r6pondit pas it M. Chappuis, comme on pent la 
A rill 7 iiullfifc auivanti. 


je n ai point vue, cst tronquee, a cc quo m a assure 
M. Moultou, qui m’est venu domander lecture de 
roriginal.’ 

“Get etrauge passage demande explication. Je Tattends 
de vous, mon clier Moultou ; et cc n’est qu’apriis avoir 
re§u votre reponse quo je ferai la mienne a M. Cliappuis. 
M. de Sautern vous fait millc amitids ; rocevez Ics 
respects de mademoiselle Lc Vasscur, ot Ics embrassc- 
ments de votre ami.” 

REPLY TO M. MOULTOXJ 

“ Motiers-Travers, ca 1 juilhl 17G3. 

“ Votre avis ost bonndte ct sago. J’y rccomiois la voix 
d’un ami : je vous remercie, ct j’en profito. Mais avee 
aussi peu de erddit il Gendvc, quo puis-jc fairo pour m’y 
faire ecouter, surtout dans unc affaire qui n’est pas tclle- 
ment la mienne, qu’elle ne soit aussi cello de tons ? 
Renoncer, an moins pour ma part, ii I’intdret quo j’y 
puis avoir, en ddclarant nottoraent, comme je lo fais 
aujourd’liui, qu’ii quclque prix quo cesoit, je n’acccptcrai 
jamais la restitution de ma bourgeoisie, et quo je no 
rentrerai jamais dans Gendve. J’ai fait serment do I’un 
et de I’autre ; ainsi me voilh, lid sans rctour ; ct tout cc 
qu’on peut faire pour me rappcler est par consdquent 
inutile et vain. J'dcris de plus a Dcluc unc lettro trds 
forte, pour I’engager k se retirer; j’en dcris autant it 
mon cousin Rousseau. Voib\ tout ce quo jo puis faire, 
et je le fais de trds-bon coeur : ricn dc plus ne ddpend 
de moi. L’interprdtation qu’on donne ii ma lettre it 
Ohappuis, est aussi raisonnablc que si, lorsquo j’ai dit 
non, Ton en concluoit que j’ai voulu dire om. Youlez- 
vous que je me ddfende devant dcs fourbes ou des 
stupides ? Je n’ai jamais rien su dire ii ccs gcns-lti, et je 
ne veux pas commencer. Ma conduite cst, co mo semblo, 
uniforme et claire ; pour I’interprdter il no faut ciue 



vous avez dltr^pp^s^quefT que 

^alettre; car, quoi^rc^^ 

il lie faut pas dishonorer ses arntri^ 
in avouez, h la viriti miA n ++ lesservir.i Voiics 

mais il croit hi qu’elh Test nT ? > 
vous le lui avez dit, et il part A 1 ° 
me dire un liomme capable^ de fnlJS 
paroit pas avoir si ffland tVrt In me 

“ An reste, quoi qurvo^V 
dcrirai point clame a mon amf 
1 est pas Jicris b M. de GauffecourT'o^" 

Abauzit I je suis done condanmiTn; U 

Ab I je me trompe ; j’esphe le revn^ 1 ^'evoir jamais ! 

justes. En attendant me eette eomm'^' ° 
rassemble, adieu, mon a^ ‘commune patrie nous 

choi« po^ ;„t“ “31' 

moment!” ® ^t dans quel 


A M. DELUO 

{< T . “Motiers, le 1 juillet 1763 

n’aille u^p'^u o“:C“r 

me lan cramclie qu elles ne eompromettent enfin vis4-vi^ 
lesuns desautres, ou la bourgeoisie ou les mah^trS. T 
no pritonds pas mo donnor fans cette affair. nSmpi 
aneo, qu an aurijlus jo no tiendrois quo de mes malliettrs : 

J sais que vous avez b redresser des griefs qui bien 

puWiquf'^'M^f® particuliers, blessent la liberti 

J® considire cette dimarcbe 


UUUrgi:5U10iUj Xcli UiUU.VVJ’ o^c.uav-»xiJ.v<i.iu u , 

et j’ajoute mfimc quo la soliclitc do vos raisoiifi tourncra 
toutc a votrc commnn prejudice, on cc qu’ayant mis on 
poudre les sopliismcs- do sa reponsc, vous forcorox lo 
conscil a ne pouvoir plus repliqucr quo par nn see il u’y a 
lieu, ct par consequent do rentror, par lo fait, on posses- 
sion de son pretendu droit negatif, (pri r(!duir()it ii rien 
celui quo vous avws de fairc dcs representations. Quo si, 
apres cola, vous vous obstinez a poiu’,suivro lo rodresse- 
ment des griefs {quo tros-eertaincment vous n’obtiendrcz 
point), il ne vous restc plus qu’une sonic voio Idgitirac, 
dont I’efFct n’est rien moins qu’assure, ct qui, donnant 
atteinte i\ votrc souvcraincte., dtabliroit unc planclio trbs- 
dangerousc, et soroit un mal bcaucoup piro quo celui quo 
vous voulez rdparcr. 

“ Je sais qu’unc famillo intrigante ct rusde, s’dtayant 
d’un grand erddit an dehors, sape a graud.s coups les 
fondements do la re.publiquc, et cjuc ses raembres, jong- 
leurs adroits et gens a deux onvers, nioncnt lo pouplo 
par I’hypocrisie, et les grands par riiTdligion. M'ais vous 
et vos concitoyens devoz considdrer quo e’est vous-mftmes 
qui I’avez dtabliej qu’il est trop tard pour tenter de 
I’abattre, et qu.’en supposant mdme un succhs (jui n’est 
pas a prdsumer, vous pourriez vous nuire encore plus qu’h 
ellc, et vous ddtruirc en I’abaissant. Croyez-moi, mos 
amis, laissez-la fairc ; olio touche a son tormc, ct je prddis 
que sa propre ambition la perdra, sans quo la bourgeoisie 
s’en mdle. Ainsi, par rapport ii la rdpublifjuo, co que 
vous voulez fauro n’est pas utile en cc moment ; le auccds 
est impossible, on seroit funcste, ct tout reprendra son 
cours naturel avec le temps. 

“Par rapport h moi, vous connoissez ma manihro de 
ponser, ct M. d’lvernois, h qui j’ai ouvert mon coeur h 
son passage ici, vous dira, comme je vous ai cicrit, ot h 
tons mes amis, que, loin do ddsircr cn cetto circon stance 
des representations, j'aurois voulu qu’ollcs n’eusscnt point 


Chappuis, cpi’avantma lettre k M. Favre, des repi’4senta- 
tions dc quelques membres de la bourgeoisie, suffisant 
pour niarquer qu’elle improuvoit la proeddure, et mettant 
par consequent mon honneur K convert, eussent empccbo 
une ddniarcbe que je n’ai faite que par force, avec dou- 
Icur, et quand je ne pouvois plus m’en dispenser sans 
consontir ii mon ddsbonneur. Mais une fois faite, et 
mon parti pris, cette demarche ne me laissant plus qu’un 
tendro souvenir de mes anciens compatriotcs, et un ddsir 
sincere de les voir vivre en paix, toute ddmarche subsd- 
quentc, et relative a celle-lh, tn’a paru ddplacde, inutile ; 
et je no I’ai ni ddsirde ni approuvde. J’avoue toutefois 
quo VOS roprdsentations 'm’ont dtd lionorables, en mont- 
rant quo la procedure faite contre moi dtoit contraire aux 
lois, ct iinprouvee par la plus sainc partie de I’dtat. Sous 
CO point de vue, quoique je n’aie point acquiesce a ces 
representations, je ne puis en etre fitchd. Mais tout ce 
quo vous ferez de plus maintenaut n’est propre qu’a en 
ddtruiro le bon effet, et a faire triompher mes ennemis et 
les votres, en criant que vous donnez a la vengeance ce 
que vous ne donnez qu’au maintien des lois. 

“ Je vous conjure done, mon vertueux ami, par votre 
amour pour la patrie ct pour la paix, de laisser tomber 
cetto affaire, on meme d’en abandonner ouvertement la 
poursuite, au moins pour ce qui me regarde, afin que 
votre cxcniple entraine ceux qui vous honorent de leur 
coufiance, ct quo les griefs d’un particulier qui nlest plus 
rien h I'dtat n’en troublent point le repos. Nc soyez en 
peine, ni du jugement qu’on portera de cette retraite, m 
du prejudice C|u’en pourroit souffrir la libertd. La 
rdponso du conscil, quoique tournde avec toute I’adresse 
imaginable, prdte le flauc de tant de c6t4s, et vous donne 
dc si grands prises, qu’il n’y a point d’homme un peu au 
fait qui no sente Ic motif de votre silence,_et cpri ne jugc 
quo vous vous taisez pour avoir trop h dire. Et quant 

on rlp.viM'iflTa d’autaiit 


ics attontats coMi'c la nuci'K', (lu rouriur a;ix usurpa- 
tciu’s Ic moycn do consomiucr, uu noin do Diou, Touvrago 
do lour tyrannio. 

“ Po\ir moi, inoii oil or ami, quclquo diapoao quo jo fusse 
i\ me pi'otcr t\ tout co qui pouvoik eoiuplaii’o i\ nics aucicus 
concitoycus, ot ii roproiidi’o avee joio uu titro qui me fut 
si clicr, s’il m’out etd rcsfcibuo do lour grd, d’uu commun 
accord ct d’unc mauibro (pi me rout pu rorulro accept- 
able, VOS d(^marclic3 on cottc occasion, ot Ics maux (|ui 
pouvent on rdsultor, mo forcont ti olmugor do rdsolution 
sur co point, ot a on prendro uno donb, ([uoi ([u'il arrive, 
rien no me fora d(ipartir. Jo vous dekdaro done, ct j’on 
ai fait le sorment, (|uo do mos jours jo lui romettrai lo 
pied dans vos murs, ot ([uc, content do nourrir dans 
mon cfcur Ics sentiments d'uu vrai citoyon do Gonbvc, 
je n'en roprendrai jamais le titro ; ainsi touto dtknarcho 
qui pourroit tendro s\ mo lo rondre cat inutile ot vainc. 
Aprbs avoir sacrifib mes droits lea plus clicra it riiounour, 
je sacritio aujourd’hui mes espcirauccs ii la paix. 11 nc 
me restc plus rion ii fane. Adiou." 

NOTE K 

HUME AND THE ENGLISH PltESS 

“ In connection with the other libels against Roussoau 
published by Humo’s friend Strahan (in the St: James' 
Ghronida) they certainly would not have ap^'carod had 
Humo expressed his displeasure at tho first libel, or 
publicly protested against such trcatmoivt of a famous 
man who had sought a refuge in England ” (p. 177). 

Tho first libel that appeared in tho English press (like 
the opening act in Grimm’s campaign of calumny in his 
Corres'pondance Littdraire) was a sort of biography of 
the “ celebrated J ohn J ames Rousseau ; ” where tho offort 
to make him appear a sophist and an imi)ostor was 



lUG. 11610 IS tliG cirticlc cis it exists in Lloyd! s JEveuiun 
Post, January 81st, 1766, a newspaper that has the 
dubious honour of having started the fashion of abusing 
a persecuted author whose arrival in England had before 
this date boon signalized with sympathy and respect in 
all the leading English papers : 

{Llo^Jd’s Evening Post, January 31st to February 
3rd, 1766.) 

“some aogodnt of the celebrated 

JOHN JAMES ROUSSEAU 

“ This extraordinary man was born at Geneva in the 
year 1708, of a family that boasted few other advan- 
tages than their virtues and their patriotism. His father 
was a seller of music, and he himself was bred to the 
business. He was early taught to regard his country 
with affection, and to feel that enthusiasm for liberty 
which ho hath since contended for. One day, he tells us, 
the citizens of Geneva being at their annual exercise, 
when in the evening it was over, they joined hand and 
hand in a dance in the market-place, and thus continued 
for some time in that innocent mirth which is felt by a 
conscious communication of pleasure. In this general 
exultation of the citizens (continues Rousseau) my father 
caught me in his arms, crying out, ‘ My son, love your 
country.’ Those embraces, and this exclamation, made 
the strongest impression, so mixing with his tender 
mind, that what might be reason in others, was almost 
constitution in him. 

“ The earlier part of his life was passed in obscurity, 
yet not in indolence. Though not professedly bred 
a scholar, yet he addicted himself to books, and soon 
attempted to improve their instruction by travel. With 
silent toil and attentive contemplation, Rousseau went 
from city to city, observed the manners as they rose, 
and caught the outlines of every future production. 
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distinction in Paris was willing to give Rousseau some 
niarip of her satisfaction in his performances, but 
hearing that he refused all pecuniary offers with some 
indignation, she^ sent him some music to copy, which, 
supposing to be in the way of his profession, she expected 
that he would not refuse ■v\''hatever she thought proper 
to pay him for his labour ; she therefore sent him a purse 
of gold when the work was done ,• hut he only deducted 
a few shillings from her favour, which was the real price 
of his trouble, and sent her back the rest. 

His name being now established, several successive 
pieces made their appearance, sucli as the Devin du 
Village, a musical entertainment performed with great 
applause, by which, however, he had a dispute with the 
musicians of France ; and his letter on French music 
contributed still further to excite their resentment. 
Their musical niiiniawcnt so far as to hang him in effigy. 
His discourse upon The Origin of the inegnedity among 
MxmJdnd, which may justly he reckoned his greatest and 
bc.st performance, followed next. In this he endeavours 
to .show that all men, being originally ec[ual, were neces- 
sarily free, and that all social engagements were but 
fetters imposed upon the indolence, ignorance, or weak- 
ness of humanity. 

” A Letter to d’Alemhert upon theatrical exhibitions 
was his next performance ; in this he only traced the 
path of our countrymen, Prynn and Collier ; for the 
French writers often embrace our literary paradoxes 
when we begin to throw them aside. Ho there con- 
demns playhouses with some warmth. To the reasons 
of this work d’Alembert and Marmontcl returned 
copious and sufficient answers, but people would resort 
to the playhouse whether they had answered it or no. 

“ Tlic NeiO Helo'ise next appeared, which did more 
lionour to his genius than his philosophy. The Social 
Hnnir/i.p.i. n.Tid Em, He succeeded: and the liberty he takes 
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paradoxes could liavc done. 11 is uauvi'. ('.ily thought 
proper upon this occasion to distdaiiu and banish him, 
and after wandering from state to stati', oxedaiming 
at the projudic.e and malice of mankind, half a philo- 
sopher, and half a humorist, drest in an Armenian 
habit, and mistaking novelty of opinion for justness 
of thinking, ho has at length thought proper to retire 
to end his days (as is supposed) in this laud of boasted 
liberty.” 

Walpole’s letter, adorned by Ifnmo, ^Ya^ published 
in the St. Chronicle, on April 17()(). It 

was printed in liuth French and Fngli.sh, under the 
heading “ Letter from the JCing of Prussia to J. .1. 
Rousseau.” No explanatory note either introduced or 
followed the letter ; in other words, tlu'.re was no 
attempt to suggest that it was not an authoutic duen- 
naent. Rousseau’s just and necessary protest against 
the presentation of this nndicious forgery to the .Fnglish 
public as a genuine hitter is dated April 7, and was 
printed in the St. Jamcit'fi Chronicle on AjU’d 9, also 
in. French and English. On April 1 (5, and on May 
G, the same paper printed two long anonymous letters, 
where Rousseau was ridiculed for liaving talcou a mere 
joko seriously ; and told, in so many words, tliat his 
misfortunes and porsoentions wore produced by Ids 
own absurd vanity and ill na,turG. This is prc(!iHcly 
the attitude taken up by Ilurno, in his Snccincl 
Exposure^ whore ho trouts tlio “ pleasantry ” of tlio 
“ false letter ” as quite an every-day and an inevitable 
accident, and condemns Rousseau’s ])rotost, as a maui- 
festation of extravagant egotism, ilumc als(j allirius 
that he never “ saw,” either before or after their 
publication, the two libels that a])poarcd in the St. 
James's Chronicle in June, winch Rousseau alUrmcd 
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as insulting the French Government and defying its 
decree by promenading tlie streets in his Armenian dress, 
in such a way as ma,de his presence in Paris an affront 
to the Parliament ; and the second, which affirmed that 
in England he welcomed distinguished visitors but 
received humbler people, and even his own relations, 
coldly. Here is Hume’s note upon the subject of this 
libel ; — “ Je n’ai jamais vu cette piece ni avant ni apres 
sa publication, et tons ceuz a qui j’en ai parld n’en ont 
auctine connoissance.” 

This denial amounts only to the assertion that Hume 
did not see the proof of the article before it was printed, 
nor the copy of the St. James’s Cfironicle which gave it 
to the public : — the truthful David does not affirm 
that the information embodied in the article was not 
s^ipplied by him. 

The summing up of the case after his apology by a 
contemporary critic is given us by Madame de la Tour 
de Eranqueville in her Observations sur V Expose 
Succinct.^ 

“ En rdcapitulant ses griefs,^ M. Rousseau isiil mention 
de plusieurs libelles. M. Hume convient de quelques 
uns, se contentant d' observer qu’il n’y a pas trempA 
Voyez page 82. 

“II cn cite un oil I’auteur ne pent deguiser sa 
rage sur I’accueil qu’on avoit fait a, M. Rousseau a 
Paris. 

“ Un autre ® ou Ton dit qu’il ouvre sa porte aux grands, 
la forme aux petits, recoit mal ses parens, pour ne rien 
dire de plus. 

“ M. Hume dit du premier (page 82) ; ‘ Je n’ai aucune 
connoissance de ce prdtendu libelle ; et du second (page 
87) ; Je n’ai jamais vu cette piece ni ayant ni aprfes sa 
publication ; et tons ceux qui j’en ai parle n en ont 

aucune connoissance.’ ^ 

“ En admettant ce fait il faut couvenir qu il tient du 



Janies'ly Chronicli', u"' 821 ; a la (|ua.ti'I(nu(! paj^o, il y 
tvouvora uu article povir J\l. Roitsscnit. cmil.eutuit Lrois 
dciv\au(lcs, et vine rellexieu (jui aasaiHouue le 


“ Dana la .seeoiulo quewstion, on demaiule, (loiumcnt 
a-t-il pu sc faii'o ‘(pic rauteuv de la Noiivcllc Ilcluhe 
soit froid (pour ucricn dive dc plua) euveva hc.h ])av(jua ct 
amia, ipi’il change souveub C(',h devuievHj ct (pi’il cu ait 
cu plusicuvs (pi’il a cnauite a]ipelcH luoiiHtvc.a 'i ’ 

“Quo rauteuv do VIne(jalit6 ait ouvevt aa povtc aux 


grands, ct cpi'i! I’ait fcvuuic aux petita 'i 

“Le Iceteuv pout cxaniiiau’ a pia'ai'ut av(!c. ])lus do. 
surctii CO (JUG M. .Ro'iistictou dit pagiia Hi), i)(), on il 
accuse formelleniont M, Jhviar- d’a,voiv I’uuvni c.tib a,vbiclo,. 


Il cst vvai ([ue M. llmw- s’cu lave bic.u cu assuvaut ipi’il 
n’litoitpas present lorsipi’il riupit son cousin. 

“ Jo no pouasorai pas plus luin I’cxaiuen dcs notes sur la 
lobtro dc M. Roiimutii ; elltvs consislcnt ])our la plupart 
on ddnis, on ddllurt do ineinoivo ; eo ([uo j’ai dit de tpiol- 
cpics unos ])oub fairo apprdcicr Ics autres, (pu no sont 
cl’aillours ni longues ni nond)reusea. 

“La lettro do M. JJnvw, on rdponse ii colhi do M. 
Rousseau cst, j’osc lo dire, froidc, stdrilu, ob no ddbat 
cpi'uu soul article intdressunt, la scone attendiHSunte (pii 
s' cst passdo entre cux ot (pi’ils .narront (liHennunuiiit. 
Cos rdcits sont trop csscntiels pour no pas Ics compar(!r. 
Si on lo fait attcutivomont, il no sera pas aussi dillicilc 
qu’on pourroit lo croiro d’assignor cclui dcs deux (jui 
nuiritc (pi’on y ajouto foi. 

“J’ai prouvdjCn examinant raver tiaaoment do messieurs 
Ics (iditeurs, epic c’dtoiont cux souls ou los autres amis 
do M. Hume (pii avoiout fait bruyamiuont (ionuoltro scs 
ddmdlos; si par liasard Ic motif de cot dolat lour cdt 


^ Jamais pouplo n’out plus do papiovs paltlios ot no Ics hit pliw 
avidomont quo los Anglois : los iiiauouvrioi'H los lisoiit dauH los 
cabarets, les gens riobos dans les caC6s ou choz oux j tout lo moiido 


tjbe inbpu’e par la cramte cies luturs memoircs de M. 
HoussQCtu, auxciucls on lo pretend occnp4j ils auroieut 
surement senti qu’il scroit ridicule de justifier M. llume 
snr nne accusation a veuir. Tout le temps qu’ellc eut 
dtd cntre M. Rousseau ct M. I-hmie elle n’existoit pas 
pour le public : il falloit done, pour la traduire it son 
tribunal, necessairement repaudre la rupture de ces 
bommes celfebres, noircir M. Rousseau, attendre que le 
public se rdcriat contre des imputations sans preuves ; 
alors saisir, comme on dit, la balle au bond, et faire 
imprimer I’ecrit ou memoire sur lequel j’ai fait des 
observations ; 4crit soigneusement prepar’d, et dcstind a 
I’usage que M. Hume ou ses amis trouveroient bon. 
On voit I’emploi que leur prudence raffinee leur en a 
fait faire sous le titre ^Expose succinct, qui meritoit 
au moins I’^pitbote de justification convenablement 
prepar4e. 

“Je no ferai point de reflexions sur un fait aussi 
(inergique ; mais, resumant cn peu de mots tout ce qui 
a et6 clit sur la querelle des deux savans, je rappellerai 
uno Ycritd commune qui en montre la base. Les 
liommcs ne font jamais du mal que lorsqrr’ils ont intMt 
et possibility de la faire. M. Rousseau, soupirant apres 
un dtat tranquille qu’il alloit clicrcber cn Angleterre, y 
arrivant sans babitude ainsi que sans parti, n’avqit ni 
intdryt ni moyens pour attaquer M. Hume, dont il ue 
connoissoit ni la langue ni Ics ennemis, s’il cn a. 
Cependant il s’est yicve un deinele entre eux. 

“ J’ai avancy, non sans raisons et sans preuves, quo M. 
Rousseau avoit des ennemis a Genfeve, a Paris, et que 
M. Hume ytoit le plastron derrifere lequel ils se sont 
tapis comme des hvaves, J’ai ytabli que ces ennemis 
avoient poursuivi M. Rousseau de Genfeve en Suisse ; 
que de concert ils I’avoient attaquy k Londres par 
d’indicnes libelles assez mal dyguisys: il est constant 
quo m! Hime est liy avec eux. J’ai prouvy que, sous 
1 - Ipq mAmp.R -nprsonnes ont 


mat(Smux: le motif qui los a fait am1‘ o’Z i i • ® 

amide par i'envie T/on n vn rin>, 

fait leira moyona et lour kiV'cral ftoir? 

&««„ on cI,orcl.aun lo tSvili Stt V f 

tmta poignana du ridicnlo ot do la uoirecir do IW^ 

tucle. Trop de persomies auroient a rouffir si 

que riro dune mdcliancodi Ifiehdo sur un ifni 

offenaer le pLitT&S»“ 'i 
ra6me, si jo ehorcliois a layer oo pIiiIosodIio .An, ■ 
neat oonmujno dos (hues viloa, ^10 1 ^ mil d™f' 

^ sea scientifiques ennemia.” 


note l 


VOLTAIKB AND ROUSaiilAir 
(p. 101, vol, ii.) 


oStvsilr- 

“peraeoutor” of t'rat”™'! t 

sooicl, 'Bmilo- /Je ««d timomlf tS tl«f 1’ 7“’' 

tonay,wLn L C L;°il“l°f“'“*';^^ " ™‘root at 
defended Mm agdnrt Zl.r ’'1™“ ?™““ ^ 
condemned at llonevo On '“Picty when ho was 

maiiitained that Clio Ul ^ 

perseoutiona for him AtoltL Jl o’.® ’'®,‘ “l> 


uuilu jxousseau had dnno hia Uned. 1 I" — 

persecutions for him /VraU . ’i®st to stir up 

km ™ a co4 W Srtre fo 


u I L 


nounced himTo Scil ^®- 

m anonymous attack upon 

Le Sermon cles CinquanteT ^ religion, entitled 
Voltaire and RouSeau was who_ between 

we have to consult Voltaire’^! nu and informer, 

the years 1761 Id 177^ 

With the evidence whiph pq/ i r -u i ourselves 

appreciation of tbe case axe two^p+Vf V^st 
taire’s correspondence • fliA fl T tetters found m Vol- 

by bim to the Marfchi 

Januarv • -fiio i oi Luxemhourff, 

Hume, teed OetobL Tlysr T 'f “ *“ 

what mar be 3 vS ■ P™ "a 

towarde itoueeeau. KC Sd^ ty 

judge how te Sb lettet; 

Sk°expoteB’hi“OTr “beSm" 

who 1viri^ ^ 11 §^®^ances against a younger writer 

wboin^b?r1^ ^^<ia“phifoso;j? 

wJioin be bad allowed bimself to be persuaded was a 

that in these letters one bas to remember 

and SwitirrY I^orisseau. proscribed in France 
Metiers territory at 

RanT'l of friends; and tbatf in 

MniS ?' 1^*^ 1?^*^ influential partisan than tbe 

Mardchale, Duchess of Luxembourg; whilst in October 
1766 betrayed by Hume, and isolated at Wootton, bis 
situation left him defenceless, and at tbe mercy of 
clamorous enemies, both in Paris and in England. 


.hi'yrriJK ii 


A MADAMK LA MAUKdllALK DM l.DXMMlUltrRC! 

“9 il(\ jdiiTier, 

“Malamu, — T/ honnouv ([VU', j’lii I'.u (Id vouh fnivo ina 
cour amu'en, vos InnU-i'H, i\um ri'spt'f.Uuiux 

atbnclu'inon t, inu inctti'ut cii dvoit, (rallcndru do vims 
autant do justice quo vous accnrtU' 7 , do protoctiou a 
M. Eoimmu do Gcuovo. 

“ II puldio uulivrc qui joito un jiou do ti’oulilo duus sa 
patric ; mais qui croivait. quo dans oo Uvro il oxcito lo 
conacil dc Gciu'ivo. coiitrc uioi ? (1 so plaint quo oo con- 

soil coudamno sos ouvr.'i<i,'oH, ot no, oondainno pas los 
miens; oonimo si (!0 coiisoil do (loui’vo. dtiiit inon jui>;o. 
II me ddiioiieo, ])ul)liquotno,ut aiiisi qu’mi aoo.tisd on ddlovo 
un autre. II dit quo jo sui.s I’antour d’un liliollo inlitulii, 
Sermon dos ('linipianto ; lihollo, lo plus violent (|u’()n ait 
jamais fait contro la religion olirdtionno., liladlo inipriini!, 
dopuis plus do (pdnzo ans, a la suito tlo I'llmimie 
machina da la mdtria. 

“Est-il possiblo, nuidamc, qu’uu lionnuo (|ui so van to 
do votre proteetiou, joue aiusi lo rdlo. do dclatour ot do 
calomniateur ? 11 n’ost point d’exeusos, sans douto, ixmi’ 
uno action si coupablo ct si lacho ; nuiis (|uello pout on 
ebre la cause ? la voici, Madame. 

“II y a cinq ana ijuo quclqucs Gduevois veuaiont cliez 
moi rcprdaciitor clcs pideea do thdatro ; e’est un oxcrciee 
qui apprend ii la fois t\ bien parlim ot a Incn prononoor, 
ot qui donno mO,mo do la grfico au corps tannmo a 
I’eaprit. La ddclamatiou oat au rang dos beaux arts. 
M. d'Alcmlert dors lit iraprimer, dans lo IHcLwmadra 
ency'clcypediqua, un article sur Gonbvc, dans Iccpiol il 
conseiliait i\ cette villo opulcutc d’dtablir choz oUe dos 
spectacles. Plusiours citoyens sc rdcriiiront contro cetto 
idde ; on disputa ; la villo sc partagea. M. Eo’imacm, 

mn rlrv rlnmun' 


con 9 ue el' c^es^ termST iloSelwf 
vous corrompez ma republiaue ’In i’owit, 

des spectacles; est-ce^d. le^^L ^ donnant chez vans 
d donnef ^ ^ qu’elh vous 

1 efcait trop'^^murque^ivTJ^^^ cettelettre singuliere ; elle 
leplamdiVetm?me^eVrw‘^^T’ contentai de 

cle quitter la ie n?fl 

m^me campagne qu’if me rpm’n\*^'+^T» 
de Geneve/ Le mime eW ? devoir «hoisie pres 
m’^crire ime lettre si ontno- madame, a 

temps-li. ..JllllClSSi 

:::: t - q^^qt-s 

deZsTe* '* 

Jo pm p.bw;;zz’;;SiZ-rx\ 
.irs f 

Z. J f ^ religion chretienne, sont teancoup plus 
oites, et ses reponses beaiicoup plus faibles • enfin^ ip 

?ouVdif m?dVm CependantM.’i2o»i 

vous dit, inadame, et fit mgme imprimer que M Tron 
Glun et moi, nous dtious ses persecuteurs. ^Quels' 4rse- 
cttoirs qu’un malade de soixante et on.e ans, persSe 

;/: TO retraite, et iin medecin consulte 

par ILurope entiere, uniquement occup4 de soulager les 
maux des liommes, et qui certainement n’a pas le temps 
ae M meler dans leurs mis^rables querelles ! 

“ 11 y a plus de dix ans que je suis retir4 a la cam- 

lin.O’llA n.nnvAic! rilrtv, )k-r»rv _ . . / , « . _ 


Xiiud'iics Tout tourno on ridicmlo. (vfcci onfcrago par 

lui, Sana lui jamais ropondrc ; «(; aiijouixl’hui il mo 
danoucc jiuiclkjucmcnt, il me; calomuic dans Ic temps 
memo cjno jc prends piildiqnt'.nmnt son ])arti. Jo. snislnon 
sur quo vous condamnoz uii tol prooddd, ([u’il lu! s’on 
sorait pas rendu coupablc, s’il avail; voulu nuu'itor votre 
protection. Jo finis, madanui, pas vous demandor pardon 
de vous impoi'tuiior do mos plaintes ; niais voyez si dies 
sont justes, ct daignez jugcr cnt]:o la couduite de M. 
Itomsaau ct la niicnnc, 

“ Agreez Ic profond respect ct rattiudumunit inviolable 
avee lequcl jo serai toutn nia vie, inadamc, e.t(‘., 

“Jo no peux avoir rbonue.ur de. vous e.criro do ina 
main, etant presque entii'.rcmcut avcuglo.” 


.IjIG'L'I’KT'] ;i ii 
A M. DAMILOVliaaO 

2 ih jaiivicr. 

“ Qucllo liorrcur ! qucllo abomination, nion e.lior fre.ro ! 
il y a done on efl'ct des diables I vraimout, j(! no lo 
croyais pas. Comment peut-ou iuuigiiu'.r unc te.lle (disiir- 
dite? suis-jc un pre.tre suis-je uu miuistre ? Eu voritd 
cola fait pitie. ]Vlai,s co qui fait plus de pitie encore., e’est 
I’affrcuse couduite do Jean-JavipicM •, on no connatt pas 
CO monstre. 

“Tenez, voila deux feuillets do sos IjcUrca da la 
Montagna, ct voila la letl.re que. j’ai tU.b force d’ccriro i\ 
Madame la Mart'.clialc do LuxaniJxnmj , qii’il a eu I’adre.sso 
de prevonir eontre moi. Jc vou.s prio do n’en jioint tirer 
de copie, mais de la faire lire a M. d’yirtjcnUd ; cost 
touto la vcugcanco (|uo jc tirevai des co mallie.ureux. 
Quel tcinps, grand Dicu, a-t-il pris pour rondro la 
pliilosopMc odiouse! lo i.enqis me.me. oil olio allait 

•hvimnnliriT* 


ArcUmHe ^ k coBie miA i. 

que tons ces attintats conCirS 

Iiomme qui se disait pliilosonS ^ par im 

do eliange payable a ArcUmtde^i 
premieres dpreuves; il serHervi / 

’btre. Si vous voule/ L w ^^rite de 

borreurs de J. ^crivez 
des nouvelles. Le nom de ® 

**" Au relto lomoZdS 

mes lettr«, pidSo® « *S, 

Quelle rage de publier r]p« clebitees a Pans. 

iMlamment M. Varin do LZZZ®' P"® 
Holla,nde, d'oi elles sont ymnor T ° i .’■“8“*““ «n 
lommc pubKc. ot do ^vZo “diZaZr^ 
les nnciom gladiatoim ot loo aEoioos Stito' 

OU je sms ne demande que le renos et 1? f 
faiit mourir en paix t Tnni« nfl ^ ^ ^ ^etraite. II 

don Vinf’’ ^ J® gaiement, 


A M, HUME 


T> • 1 . “Fermy, 2id’octoh-e. 

J ai lu, monsieur, les pieces dii procfe que vous avez 
eu k smitemr par-devant le public centre votre S 
profc^gd Jkvoue que k grailde itme de JeTja^Z 

conS Z •? ^‘^quelle yous pLz 

comble de bienfaits; et c’est en vain au’on a iPt nZ 

cest le procbs de Pingratitude centre ?a bienfesance. 

Je me trouve impliqub dans cette affaire. Le fier 
Jiotmem rn accuse de lui avoir derit, en Angleterre 
line lettre dans kquelle je me meque de lui? II a 
accusb M. d’^kw&ert du m^me crime. 

“Quand nous serious coupables au fond de notre 


jure quo jo ne Ic suis point do hu avoir dcrit. II y a 
sept ans qnc jc n’ai cu cct honuonr. Jo no counais 
point la lettro dont il parlc, ct jo von.s jure (j[uc, si 
j’avais fait quelquc manvaisc plaisantorio fur M. J. J. 
Romseau, jo no la ddsavoucrais pas. 

“ II m’a fait rhonnenr do mo mottvo, au nomliro do scs 
ennemis et do scs pcrsdcutcurs. Jntiinoinont porsuadd 
qu’on doit lui dlcvcr uno .statue, cominc'. il Ic dit dans 
la lettro polio ct ddeente do Jean- Jacques Rousseau, 
citoyen de Gendve, d Ckristoplie. de ./ieavmonl; arch- 
evequa de Paris, il penso quo la luoitid do runivers 
e.st occupde it drc.s.scr cette statucj snr son piddostal ct 
1’ autre moitid a la rciivcrsor. 

“ Non-sculcment il m’a cru iconoolasto, niais il s’o.st 
ima,gind quo j ’avals consjnrd contro lui avoc. lo oonso.il do 
Gendvo, pour fairc dderdter sa propre pcrsouuo do prise 
do corps, ct ensuito avee lo consoil do Jlorno pour Ic 
faire chasscr do la Suisse, 

“ Il a persuadd ccs belles olioscs aux jirotootcurs (ju’il 
avait alors ii Paris, ct il m’a fait passer dans lour esprit 
pour un homme qui persdeutait cn lui la sagcisso (vt la 
modestic. Void, monsieur, comment jc I’ai ];)orsdcutd. 

“ Quand jc sus qu’il avait boaucoup d’ennomis a l^vris, 
qu’il aimait commo moi la rctraitc, ct quo jo prdsumai 
cpr’il pouvait rendre quclqucs scrvici'.s ii la pbilosojJuc, 
jc lui fis proposer, par M. Marc Ohappuis citoyen do 
Geneve, des I’an 1759, une maison de campagiio appcldo 
Y Hermitage, quo jc venais d'achetcr. 

“Il fut si touclid de mes offres, qu’il in’dcrivit ccs 
propres mots: 

“ ‘ Monsieue., 

‘“Jo no vous aime point, vous corrompez ma 
rdpublique on donnant des spectacles dans votre cbritoau 
de Tournoy, otc.’ 


.^cjjcuuo,uu jjtia uatee aes petites-maisons. Je n’y fis 
point de rdponse, cornme vous le croyez bien, et je priai 
M. Tronchin le m^decin de vouloir bien lui envOTer 
line ordonnance pour cette maladie. M. Tronchin me 
rdpondit que, puiscju il ne pouvait pas me giiertr de la 
manie de faire encore des pieces de theS.tre a mon fige, 
il ddsespdrait de gubrir Jean- Jacques. Nous rcstames 
I’un et I’autre fort malades, cbacun de notre cote. 

“ En 17 62 le conseil de Geneve entreprit sa cure, et 
donna une espbce d’ordre de s’assurer de lui pour le 
mettre dans les remedes. Jecm- Jacques, deerdt^ h 
Paris et a Genbve, convaincu qu’un corps no peut etre 
en deux lieux a la fois, s’enfuit dans un troisifeme. Il 
conelut, avec sa prudence ordinaire, que j’etais son 
ennemi nrortel, puisque je n’avais pas rdpondu a sa 
lettre obligeante. Il supposa qu’une partie du couseU 
gdnevois dtait venue diner cbez moi pour conjurer sa, 
perto, et que la minute de son arrdt avait dte dcrite sur 
ma table, a la fin du repas. Il persuada une chose si 
vraisemblable a quelques-uns de ses concitoyens. Cette 
accusation devint si sdrieuse cpie je fus oblige enfin 
d’dcrirc au conseil de Genfeve une lettre trds forte, dans 
laqucllc je lui dis quo, s’il y avait un seul homme dans 
CO corps qui na’eut jamais parle du moindre dessein 
contre le sieur Roimeau, je consentais qu’on le regardilt 
commo un scdldrat et moi aussi, et que je ddtestais trop 
les persdeuteurs pour I’etre. 

“ Le conseil me rdpondit, par un seerdtaire d’Etat, 
que je n’avais jamais eu, ni du avoir, ni pu avoir la 
moindre part, ni directement, ni indirectement, a la 
condamnation du sieur Jean- Jacques. 

“ Les deux lottres sont dans les archives du conseil 
do Geneve. 

“ Cependant M. Rousseau, retird dans les ddlicieuses 
valldcs de M outier-Travers, ou Motier-Travers, au comtd 
de Nouchatel, n’ayant pas eu, depuis un grand nombre 


hommo d’un esprit fin ct clclieat, la consolation d’etre 
admis ii, la saintc table; il lui dit cjnc son intention 
ditait 1“. de comhattm VE<jluc- roniaiiic; 2". den clever 
contra Vouwmjc ivfcnial dc VEytril, (jni ctahlib 
evidemmc 7 it le mcUcrmlisme ; 0". de. foudroyer lea 
nouvGcmx yldlosojdies vaiuN ct •jm'aoDvyin.ew.e, 11 ecnivit 
et sigua cettc declaration, ob cllo est encore entre bis 
mains dc M', do Montnwllin, preditauib dc iVlontier- 
Travers ct do Bovercssc. 

“ Diis cj^u’il out communic, il sc sentit Ic enmr dilate, il 
3 'attendrit jusqio’aux larmcH. Il Ic dit an inoins dans 
aa lettre du 8 d’augnstc 17G5. 

“ 11 so bronilla biciitbt avee Ic prddicanb et b'.s inveliea 
dc Moutier-Travera ct de Bovercsso. Ja’S petits gareena 
et Ics potites fillcs lui jeterent dcs.s piei'res ; il s’eartint 
flur Ics terrcH do Berne, ct no voulant plus e(re lapidd, 
il supplia messieurs dc Borne dc. vouloir Incn (tvoir la 
bontd da le faire cMfermer le, rcsic. dc, .vc.v jmirn dans 
quelqu’un de Icurs chatea'iix,, on Lcl (cntrc lieu de, lenr 
Jitat qu’il lenr scmblcrait huu de, choisir. Sa Ictfcrc cat 
du 26 d’oetobre 1705. 

“Depuis Madame la comto.sao do JHinhdehc, a ((ivi Ton 
consoillait dc so faire Her, jo no erois pas (|u’il goit venu 
dansl’csprit do porsonno dc faire une pareillc reijneto. 
Messieurs de Borno aimerent mioux le ehasaor (juo de ae 
chargor do son logemont. 

“Lo judicioux Jean Jacques no manejua pas do eoncluro 
que c’dtait moi qui Ic privais de la douce consolation 
d’etre dans uno prison porpdtueUc, ob <iuo memo j’avais 
tant do erddit cliez les pretres, (pie jc lo fesaia excommn- 
nier par les chrdtiens de Mouticr-Travers ct du HovercHsc. 

“ Ne pensez pas quo jo plaisanto, mongiour. Il derit, 
dans uno lettre du 24 dc juin 1765 : Etrc cxcommnnio 
de lafa^on de M, de V, m’a?ntisara fort (vussi, Et dans 
sa lettre du 23 de mars, il dit : M. de V. doit avoir dent 

It Q/y 'f/'it/i'f' fit) It flu 


pendant quelque temps, cettc folie a quelques personnes, 
et la vdiitoi est que, si au lieu de la prison qu’il demaudait 
a Messieurs dc Berne, il avait voulu se r6fugier daus la 
maison dc carapagne que jo lui avals ofFerte, je lui aurais 
donne alors cet aailc, oti j’aurais eu soin qu’il eutdebons 
bouillons avee des potions rafraichissantes, bien persuade 
qu’uu liomme dans son etat meritc beaucoup plus de 
compassion quo de colere. 

“ II est vrai qu’a la sagesse toujours cousequente desa 
conduitc ct de scs dcrits, il a joint des traits qui no sont 
pas d’une bonne {line. J’ignore si vous savez qu’il a 
dcrit des Lc, tires da la Montagna. 11 se rend, dans la 
cinquieme lettre, forinellemcnt delateur centre moi ; cela 
n’cat pas bien. Un bomme qui a communie sous les 
deux cspbccs, un sage a qui on doit clever des statues, 
acmblc dogradcr un pen son caractero par une telle 
inanoeuvro ; il basarde son saint et sa rdputation. 

“Aussi la premibre chose qu’ont faite messieurs les 
mcdiatcurs de France, dc Zurich ct de Berne, a dtd de 
declarer solcnncllcmcnt les Lettres de la Montagne uuc 
libcllc calomnicux. Il n’y a plus moyen que j’qffre 
une maiaon a Jean-Jacquas, depuis qu’il a et4 affiche 
calomniatcur au coin des rues. 

“ Main on fesant le metier de ddlateur et d’homme un 
pen brouille avee la veritd, il faut avouer qu’il a toujours 
con,sorv6 son caractcre de modestie. 

" Il me fit rivonncur de m’ecrire, avant que la media- 
tion arrivat a Geneve, ces propres mots : 

“‘Monsibue, . . , • 1. 1 

^ Si vous avez dit que je n ai pas et4 secretaire d ambas- 

sadc a "Venisc, vous avez menti; ct si je nai pas etd 
secretaire d’ambassadc, et si je n’en ai pas eu les 
lionncurs, e’est moi qui ai menti. 

“ J’ignorais quo M. Jean-Jacques eut 4t6 secretaire 
.V . lb ii’on n.vfl.is iamuis dit un seul mot ; paree 


goiis-la sont dangcrcAix pcmv ccux ([ui (litiuit au haaard. 
II. datcrra Icb Ictti'CH origitiah'.s, do la main do 

Jean-tTnc( 2 uen, du 9 ct du K3 d’augu.Hti! 174.'!, a M. du 
Theil, prcmici' couiuuh dc.s allaii'c.s alons aou 

protcctoiir. On y volt cob ]n‘()[)ro.M parolos ; 

“ ‘ J’ai dtd dcnx ana lo donioaii([uo do M. lo <!omtc do 
Mo 7 itaigu (ambaaaadcui’ a Vonia^^) . . . .I'ni mango aon 
pain. . ; il m’a clniaaii Imutouaomonl dii aa maiaon , . . ; 

il m’a mcnacci do mo fairo jotor par la I’mir'lvo, (>,1; dn pia, 
si jo rcstaia pins loug-tcmpa daua Voniao. . . oLo.. otc.’ 

“ Voila nn accvotaive d’amliaasado. aasoz [lo.ii roapoo.td, 
ct la ficrtd d’uno grande dmo p(ui uidnagi'o. .lo lui 
conaeillc do faire graver au baa do aa alatiui lea paroles do 
rambassadcur au aoerdtairo d’ambaaaado. 

“ Voirs voyo;c, monaienr, (pio oo pauvro hoimno n’a 
jamnia pu ni so maintonir aona ano.nu mall ro. ; ni .so 
consorver arrcmi ami, attondu (ju’il ('at (‘.outre, la dig)iit(i 
do son dtro d’ avoir un maitre, et (juo I’amitid oat nno 
faiblosso dont uu sa,go doit re.pouaaer lea attointiia. 

" Vous dites (ju’il fait .I’hiatoiro do aa vie, olio a did trop 
utile au moudo, ot romplio do trop graiida dvi’uomeita pour 
qu’il no rend pas ii la poatdritii lo aorvioe. do la publior. 
Son goiit pour la vdritd no lui ptu'uudtra jtiia do ddguiaor 
la moindre do acs anoodotes, pour aorvir a roduoation doa 
pu'inces epri voudront dtre monuiaior.s oomnu' lirnilr. 

“ A diro vrai, monsieur, toutos oca potitoa miaeroa no 
mdritent pa.s fju’on a’cn occupo deux mimitoa ; tout e.(da 
tombe bientdt daua un (itcrnol ovddi. On no a’on aoucio 
pas plus (JUO dcH baiaora ruirca do la nouvollo. I fMolac , ot 
do aon doux ami, ot doa lottrca do, Vcriwl a uu lord (ju’il 
n’a jamais vu, TjOh folica do Jaan-Jarqurs ot aon ridi- 
cule orgucil no foronb nul tort a la vo.ri table ])liil()Hoplii('., 
et les hommea respectables (jui la cultivont on Franco, cn 
Auglotcrro ot cn Alleraaguc, u’on acrout pas moin.s 
estimds.” 


correspondence either -with the Duchess of Luxembourg 
or Avitli Hume, and inasmuch as secure, wealthy, and 
honoured himself, neither self-interest nor self-defence 
compelled him to justify himself at the expense of Jean 
Jacques, proscribed, poor and maligned, no other explana- 
tion of his purpose in writing these letters can be given 
than his deliberate intention to injure Eousseau, by 
spoiling the good-will towards him of a valuable pro- 
tectress in 1765, and by strengthening the hands of 
a vindictive enemy in 1766, so that if even the state- 
ments made in these letters had been true, their pro- 
duction without necessity in a time wlien they would 
aggravate the misfortunes of a much-af0icted man would 
prove that Voltaire was Rousseau’s persecutor. But 
were the statements true! Did Voltaire describe tlie 
case correctly when he maintained that Rousseau’s only 
reason for regarding Voltaire as his enemy was that he, 
Rousseau, had behaved badly to him ? Was it true that 
Voltaire had no share in the libellous letters attributed 
to the Marquis de Ximcnbs'? Had Voltaire, when 
Rousseau was forced to fly from France, ofi'ered him a 
retreat at Fcrnay, and refrained from all but counsels of 
tolerance and compassion when Emile was condemned 
at Geneva ? Had Voltaire never spread the report that 
Rousseau was an impostor, who claimed to have been 
the secretary when he had really been the valet of the 
French ambassador at Venice ? And, on Rousseau’s 
side, was it true that he had written Voltaire a letter of 
insult in reply to an ofiler of service? That he had 
engaged to write against tielvetius, if the pastor of 
Metiers admitted him to the Sacred Table ? And that 
he had played the part of informer against Voltaire, by 
denouncing him to the Council of Geneva as the author 
of Lc Sermon dcs Cinquantes ? Before examining these 

ciiai’gcs separately it will be useful to give Rousseau s 

rlonf. wlin linrl •written tO aSK 
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Airx QlIKSTIONS (‘'AITKS I’AU M, DIO CDADVlOr. 

** Oriobrr, I7(i0* 

“ .Tiimaw, 111 (Ml I 7 r)() ni (mi aiicuu juilrd I.(Muiis, M. Marc 
nc in’a ]M'o[)os('., dc. hi pail, dc iM. dc Vuldiirc, 
d',luiliU;(M.’ lUHi pctil'.c. inaisou ap])t'l('(i riijruula,t>'ii. En 
175G, M. de VoltaiiT, nu'. jn'casanL dt' rcvciiir dana laa 
patvicj rn’invitoit d’alliu' hoirc du hul. ilc sea vadu's; jc 
iui rciioudia. Sa lotbro cl; la mic.imc rtirciil. iiul)]i((ue.s. 
Jc 1)0 1)10 resaoviviciia jaiH dhivoir cu dc h;i p;ii'l, aucimo 
autre invitation, 

“ C« (juc i’cerivia it M. dc. Vcltaii'c imi 17 G 0 uVloil. ])(iint 
uuo riipouKc. A^auit rcLnniv)' p.ar lia.aai'd Ic ln'ouillon 
do cotto lottrc, jo hi traiiaci'i.s ici, [aM'iiicI laiit it M. do 
Cliauvol d’en hiivo I’liaatfc (ju’il Ini jihiiva. 

“ Jc no nio Rouvicua point c.KtictcmcMit do cc ipic jhicrivis 
il y a vingt-troia aii.s it M. du Tlicil ; iiiiiia il cat vnii (juo 
j’ai (it 6 doiiK'.aticpio dc M,. dc Moiitaip;ii, andia.a.aadcur dc 
France i\ Voniac, ot (juo j’ai num^c aon piiin connno aca 
gcutUahonMucB (itoicnt aca douioatiiivu'a ct mangcoicut 
son pain ; iivoe cotto diUcrcncc (pic j’a.voia partouL Ic ])iw 
aur lea goutilalioinnics, (pic j’alloia au aiinat, (pic j’a.aaiatois 
aux confiironccs, ot ([uo j’alloia on viaitc dit'Z It's anibaa- 
sadours ct ministroa ('tvaugcra, oc tpi’aaauvcmcnt lea 
gcntilsliommcs do raiubasaadcui' n'ciiaacut oac rairc. 
Mats bicn <pi’cnx ot moi fusaions scs domoathpioa, il no 
s’ensuit point {|uc nous fussiona aos valota. 

“ Il cat vrai cpi’ayant idpondii aana inaolcncc, nuiia avoo 
fermetd, aux brutalitiis do I’anibaaaaduuv, dont Ic ton 
rossciubloit asaez ii cclui do M. dc Voltaire, il rnc nicna^ia 
d’appeler sea gens ot dc mo faivc jetov par lea fenutrea. 
Mais CQ quo M. de Voltaire no dit paa, ct dent tout 
VenisG rit beaucoup duns co tomps-la, c’oat ((uu, sur cotto 
menace, jo m’approcbai do la porto du sou cabinet, oil 



s %L vous inait, monsieur I ambassadeur ; les tiers sont 
incommodes dans les explications; trouvez Ion que 
celle-ci se passe entre nous. A I’instant Sou Excellence 
dovint tres-polie; nous nous s^par^mcs fort lionn6tc- 
mcnt ; ct je sortis cle sa maison, non pas lionteusenient, 
comme il plait It M. de Voltaire clc me faire dire, mais 
en triomplie. J’allai loger cliez I’abbd Patizel, cbancelier 
du coiisulat. Le lenclcmain M. Le Blond, consul de 
France, me donna un diner on M, de Saint-Cyr et une 
partic de la nation frangoise se trouva. Toutes les 
bourses me furent ouvertes, et j’y pris I’argent dont 
j’avois besoin, n’ayant pu etre payo de mes appointe- 
ments. Enlin je partis accompagne et fete de tout le 
inondc, tandis que I’ambassadeur, seul et abandonne 
dans son palais, y rongcoit son frein. M. Le Blond doit 
etre maintenant it Paris, ct peut attester tout ccla ; le 
clievalier dc Carrion, alors mon confrere et mon ami, 
secretaire dc 1’ ambassadeur d’Espagne, et depuis secretaire 
d’ambassade it Paris, y est peut-fitre encore, et peut attes- 
tor la mcnie cliose ; des foulcs de lettres et de temoins la 
pouvent attester : mais qu’iniporte it M. de Voltaire 1 

“ Jcn’ai jamais rien ecrit ni signe de pared ^ la decla- 
ration quc M. dc Voltaire dit que M. de MontmoUin a 
entre les mains signde de moi. On pent consulter lit- 
dessus ma lettre du 8 aout 1765, adressee it M. D — . 

“ M-Cssicurs dc Berne m’ayant ebassb de leurs dtats cn 
1705 it I’entrdc de I’liiver, le pen d’espoir de trouyer 
nullc part la tranquillity dont j’avois si grand besoin, 
joint it ma foiblesse et au mauvais etat de ma sante qui 
m’otoit le courage d’entreprendre un long voyage dans 
uno saison si rude, m’engagea d’dcrirc it M. le badli de 
Nidau une lettre qui a couru Paris, qui a arrache des 
larmes it tous les lionnetes gens, et des plaisanteries au 
scul M. do Voltaire. 

“ M. dc Voltaire ayant ditpubliquement ii Imt citoyens 
dc Genbve qu’il dtoit faux que j’eusse jamais etd sccry. 


IVL# UU VUIUaiU Uil vu-lilLUiui. lu/nu j tu UUUilO 

les tcrracs, mais qu’il avoit aH.snr(-nu'.u1; hiciu nuU'itd 

“Jo mo aouviens tri'S-bicu iVavoiv imo. foia clit a qncl- 
qu’un quo jo mo aoiitoia lo ciuuv iuj^rat, ol; quti jo ii'aimois 
point los l)icnfaits ; niaia co n’cUoit paw apvi'.s loa avoir 
rc^us quo jo tcnoia co diacoura, c’dtoib au coutraivo pour 
m’en diifendrc ; ot cola, monaiour, oat Iroa-di/rdrcnt. 
Cclui qui vcut me aervir ii aa mode c‘t uuu paa a la 
mienne, claerclio rostontation du tibro do bionfaitour, ct 
je vous avouc quo rion au moude no mo buuolio moins 
quo do paroila soins. A voir la mulbibudo [irodigiouao do 
mc8 bicnfaibcura on doit mo croiro dans uno sitviation 
bicn brillantc ; j’ai pourbanb beau rc'.p;ard('r autour do 
moi, jo n’y voia point lea gvanda monumonla do bant do 
bienfaita, Lc aoul vrai bion dont jo jouia cat la libortd ; 
ct ma libertd, grrioc au c.iol, oat mon ouvrago, (Juclqu'un 
.s’oBC-t-il vantcr d’y avoir oontribiui ? Vous soul, 6 
George Keith, pouvoz lo fairo, ct oo n’est paa vous qui 
m’accu.soroi! d’ingratitudo. J’ajouto a milord-mardclial, 
mon ami Dirpcyrou j voila mca vraia bionfai tours, ji*. n’en 
Gonnoia point d’autroa. Voulcz-vous done mo Her par 
dos bienfidta, faitoa qu’ila aoiont do mon cslioix, ot non 
paa du vOtro, ct aoyez aur quo voua no trouvorciz do la 
vie un emur plua vraimont rcoonnoiaaanb tpio lo mien. 
Telle eat ma fa^on do ponacr quo jo n’ai point ddguiacio ; 
vous 6tes jcuno, vous pouvoK la dire ti voa amia ; ct ai 
vous trouvoz quclqu’uu qui la blfimc, no voua lioz jamaia 
ii cot hommo-lL" 

In connection with one charge made by Voltaire, that 
Rousseau had behaved to Itelvdbius in the sanui way 
that, without any sort of scruple, his brother authors 
behaved to him, by attacking him with adverse criticism, 
when ho was pursued by judicial porsocutorH, Rousseau 
had, without knowing that the charge would be made 
against him, repudiated it in his LaUers from the 



ILspnt; when he heard that the hook had been 
condemned to he burnt by the Parliament of Paris. 

“ lastautly," ho affirmed, “ I threw the pages I had 
written on the fire ; judging that no consideration, could 
excuse the baseness of joining the crowd that sought 
to overwhelm an honest man, who was oppressed.” 
Rousseau never published any attack upon Helvetius ; 
but his notes and comments jotted down upon his 
own copy of De V Esprit, were reprinted amongst his 
posthumous works, The best way of establishing the 
entire falseness of the charge that he promised the 
pastor de Montmollin to attack Helvdtius by way of 
inducing the minister to admit him to the sacred table, 
will be to reproduce the letter alluded to by Voltaire: 
where it will be observed the name of Helvetius does 
not occur. 

Gopie de la declaration sur laquelle je fas admis d 
la communion, en 1762, et que je confirme 
aujourd’hui, le 29 ma/rs 1765, d Metier. 

“Monsieur, le respect quo je vous porte, et mon 
devoir, comme votre paroissien, m’obligent, avant de 
m’approchcr de la sainte table, de vous fairs, de mes 
sentimens en matiere de foi, une declaration devenue 
ndccssaire par I’dtrange prdjugd pris contre un de mes 
(Scrits. 

“ II est ffichcux que les ministres de I’Evangile se 
fassont, en cette occasion, les vengeurs de I’EgJise 
romaino, fauto d’avoir voulu m’ entendre, ou faute meme 
de m’avoir lu. Comme vous n’etes pas, monsieur, dans 
cc cas-lh, j ’attends de vous uu jugement plus dquitable. 
Quoi qu’il on soit, I’ouvrage porte en _soi_ tous les 
dclaircissomens ; et comma je ne pourrais lexphquer 
quo i)ar lui-m6me, je rabandonne tel quil est, an blame 
ou i\ I’approbation des sages, sans vouloir ni le cleiendre, 
ni le ddsavouer. 


fait, de la religion clircticiuio reformdo, uuc profession 
d’antant inoins snspccte, quo Ton n’tixigeiul; do inoi, dans 
Ic pays on j’ai vden, quo do gordcr lo silence, et do laissor 
quelquo donto ii cot egard, pour jouir dos avautegos 
civils dent j ctais cxclu par ma religion. Jo suis attache 
de bonne foi a cette religion vdritablo ok sainte, et je le 
serai jusqu’a men dernier souinr ; jc ddsire, d’etre toii- 
jours uni oxterieurement a r.lilgliso, connnti je le suis 
dans le fond do mon coour ; et qnelquc; (ionaelant qu’il 
soit pour nioi do participer a la coimuunion des (ideh's, 
je le desire, jc vous protesto, autant pour le.ur edideation, 
quo pour mon pro]>rc avantnge ; e.ar il n’est pas bon (ju’ 
on pensc qu’un liommo do boiuie foi ([ui raisonne, ne pent 
etro inembrc do Jesus-Ghrisk .” — Jean JanjurH 

“ M. de Voltaire ajoutc des faussekea plus luirdies ok 
plus odicuscs dans scs notes sur la. lettre h M. II nine,” 
writes the autlior of La Vie PoLmdijue de Veludre. 
“II dit, il roccasion du passage quo nous avons citd: 
‘ Nonseulcmcnt la ddclaration do .1. J. llous.sean centre 
lo livre do ^7i'.spr^^ et contro sea amis, ost entre. Uss 
mains de M. do Montmollin, mais olle est inqirimee dans 
un ecrit do M . do Moiitmolliu, intitule ; Uefutalmt. d 'vn 
Idhelle, page DO.’ “ On no poussa, peut-etre jamais plus 
loin rcffrontcric et rimposture. Nous a,vi)ns eu sous les 
yeux I’ouvrago quo cite ici M. do Voltaire; il est divise 
eu deux parties : la premiiire est une apologie de la eon- 
duitede Rousseau pendant sou sejour a Motie.r-Travers ; 
et la sccoudc est une refutation do cette apologie. M. do 
Montmollin oat I’liutcur do cette aeeondc partic, on il 
s’cfforcc do juatilicr lea torts qu’ou lui impuLe aregard dc 
M. Rousseau. 11 rapiiorte jilusiours piiices, et enlr’autres 
la declaration clout parlc M. dc Voltaire, laquelle est 
entiinoment conformo a cello quo nous venons do 
transcrirc.” 


wall inc persecutors ot Helvetius. Was Voltaire, on his 
svtle, guiltless ol any alliance with the persecutors of 
Uoussoau . We shall discover if we examine into the 
liicts, that ho was, on the contrary, the first instigator of 
pc'.rscoutions against the citizen of Geneva ; and that it 
was iiu fault of his if Jean Jacques were not hunted out 
of Franco sixteen months before the Parliament of 
Paris issued its decree against Emile. 

^ Voltaire s first savage attack upon Rousseau was in 
.Pchruary 1701 : almost immediately after the publiciw 
tiou of the Nouvelh Ileloise appeai'ed the Lettres de 
M(ir(pm (la Xwiends, and the Prediction tiree d'un 
viav-.K manuHcrit. This malicious pamphlet, afterwards 
reprodueed in several newspapers, did not deliver a 
Himplc expression of opinion, that the novel which 
excited so much enthusiasm in the public was 
“ pitiahlc,” ns a literary production : — But it denounced 
the author of the book (identified with the hero of the 
story) iiH “ uno espece dc valet suisse,” who is a seducer of 
young girls, a proaeher of immoral and odious doctrines 
Hubvorsivo of family life, and an insulter of the French 


nation wliieh Iras given him hospitality ; in other words. 
Ilia 'purpoiia of this libel was to excite enmity and 
■jiarsac.iUions ayainsl Rousseau. 

'I’u prove tiiis by quotations presents a difliculty 
wliic.b ineotH the defender of Jean Jacques constantly, 
when tlm object is to make clear the odious malice of his 
[lewecutons. ' It is not possible to cite in any modern 
W(»rk tl>e w'orst passages from these letters, nor ^ from 
tbo J‘r6di(ition, nor yet from the Guerre de Geneve 
— where the effort is made to paint the philosopher of 
simple iialnts aud honest life in tho guise of a loathsome 
lummter, disfigured morally and physically by odious 
vices, T'his part of the libel must be taken for granted. 
But what remains, when tbeir obscenities are oniitted, 
Hullicioutly proves that tho writer of the libel is not 


Tlic first “ Letter ” might pass as severe, 1 )ut justifiable, 
literary eriticism. It attacks the st 3 fie ef the novel, aiul 
ends thus : 

“ Voila, monsieur, unc partic des expressions sublimes 
qui m’ont frappe, dan Ic premier ct In sn.eoud volume de 
la Nouvelh Helolse do J. J. Eousscau : ouvrage dans 
lequel cet homme sc mot si noblcmcnt au-dessus des 
regies do la laugue ct des biensdanccs et daigno y niar<picr 
un profond mdpris pour notre nation. (J’est un sorvic.o 
qu’il nous rend puisqu’il nous corrigera. I’ermette;? 
moi d'avoir i'lionneur de vous dire ce (pie e’est (pie ee 
roman et vous verrez ,si lo fond est digne du style.” 


SECONDE LEDTinO 

“ Monsieur, qui no connoit Ics aiunituros d’HiiloVsn of; 
d’Ab^lard, qui nc aait quo cet homme illustro balaip-a 
toujoursla reputation de S. Bernard, et (puihjuefoiH .son 
erddit. II cut un mciritc tres-rare, des foililnssiis 
communes, des malhcurs singuliors. Los amours et h's 
lettres d’Ab(ilard ct d’H^loiso vivront citcrnollemeut. 

Vimmt qui commind calores 
Helosioj calamis pudlw. 

“ La v(irit(i aur-tout met Ic sccau do rimmortalitii au.K 
lettres touchantes quo ces deux amants s’berivont. JClles 
ont (itd traduites on vers ct cu prose dans touti^s les 
langucs. Jean Jacques s’est mis inveut(u: ee.tte 
ancienne histoirc sous d’autres noms. Mais fac.lu! ((u’un 
homme aussi bien fait, ct d’une figure aussi agirable 
qu’on nous point Abdlard, cut perdu dans In cours d(! si^s 
amours le principal ra(irito de sa figure, il a roLranclui do 
son Roman cettc particularibi do I’liistoiro : e.t eomme 
il est aussi grand, aussi nobleraent fait (lubVlidlard ; 


[Here follows a distorted version, of the story, where 
the claim that mirtual love and not family pride should 
lie the authority for marriage is represented as an 
invitation to young girls to disobey and deceive their 
parents, and to bestow their favours on loW"born 
admirers.] 

“Toutes ces grandes aventures sont orn4es demagnifi- 
quGS lieux commnns sur la vertu. Jamais catin ne 
precha plus, et jamais valet, subornem de filles, ne fut 
])lus philosophc. J ean- Jaccpies a trouve I’heureux secret 
do mettre clans cc beau Roman de six Tomes trois it 
epatre pages de faits, et environ millc de ’ discours 
inoraux. (3e n’est ni Tblemaque, ni la Princesse de 
Cloves, ni Zarde : e’est Jean-Jacques tout pur, 

[Jea,n Jacques’ description of the afflicting contrast 
between the luxury and extravagance of the rich and 
the misery of the poor in Paris is pronounced exagger- 
ated, and especially is it denied that the Paris workman 
eats black breach] 

" II n’est pas plus content de nos hotels, et de ce qui 
s’y pasao, epo cles rdduits des artisans. De guelques sens, 
dit-il, (ju’on envisage les choses, tout n’est id que jargon; 
Vlionnete homme d’id n’est point celui qui fait de 
bonnes actions, mais celui qui dit de belles choses. Ah ! 
mon doux ami, crois au moins cpre ceux qui ont donn^ 
lo convert, le vetement, la nourriture a un Seigneur 
dtrangcr venu do Genii ve pensoient au moins faire une 
bonne action.^ 

“ Si tu mdpriscs si fort les grands et les petits, un 
Seigneur d’uno figure aussi distingu4e que la tienne, un 
homme couru de toutes les belles, clevroit au moins 
bpargner nos Dames. Non ; olles ne sont pas si maigres. 


1 No ono Imd given “ food, clothing, and Bhelter to the citizen of 
Oonova” in Paris. Rousseau had worked for Madame Dupin, for 


ni sitaimcGS quo tii lo di.s. _ Lii.s Danu's du puya (1(! Vaml 
leur sont infiiiimcnt .supi’i'ii'.ures,^ nous la sayoiis ; nviis 
il rcstc ciicoi'o quclquos a nos I’ari.sii’iuit's. T('« 

beaux ycux n’out pas tounu'. Hur do t'avoralilo.s 

rcgardsd Quoi ! illuatro aiiuuil; dii .rulio. I.u lour Irouvos 
lamaintien sold(Ueti(pu’., et lv ton i/n'iimlicr, tlcpiiis Ic 
fauxhourg S. Geriiucin jiimjinoi,,' () vona 

cliarmantcs ct rcspecfcahlcH Ixaiutos ! ipu piuit-otrii portt'z 
dans VOS cocurs lea sontimunls lea ])liia toiidros, mais ipu 
portcz sur vos visages oiio.hautimrs los trails do. la 
modestio; vous dout la voix ost; aussi doiKas ipio les 
regards dc vos ycux, vous soiioz-vous^ atltuidiuis (|uo lo, 
plus brillant Seigneur (pie nous ayniis jamais ou a Paris, 
lie ti'ouvcroifc dans vos viniip'Cft visagos tpic r/os /dros ila 
grenadiers! All 1 si (piebpio voritablo gnuiadior appro- 
iioit 1 . . . mais non, il no faut pas so lao.hor oonlro 
Jcan-Jac(pics. 

“ Quo dis-jc Lolas I on no. va so faolior (|Uo trop ; oaohoz- 
voua vltc, oil partez : jiauvn'. malhounuix ! ('oimnoiit 
vous cst-il ecliajipd d('. diro (ju’il y a vingj. a parior oonlro 
•im, qu'un geniiUummic, descend d! nn friptni. No savoz- 
vous ])as qu’un Moutmorenoy, qui a riioiuiour d(i vous 
logcr, ost un asscz bon (loutilliomnio '! " 

“Nous avouons quo votro pore (/ni pnrla. im innis le 
mousquet, comme vous L', dilos, sous lo, (iom’ral Sao.- 
connay, alloit do pair avco L'S Monlinoroiioy. los Hnubiso, 
los Bouillon, Ics Olifitillon, los Clioisoul, los 'ronnorro, los 
Bcauveau, &e. Mais plus on ost grand, mon jimi, ot 
plus il faut etro inodesto : ayant surtouL ([uitid voln' 
patrie, on vous avez joiui un si grand volo, oLant dovo.nu 
si a la mode parmi nous, ot nous faisant riioiunnir 
d’etre depuis si long-tonqis notro, o.onq)aLriolo, vous 
auriez du no pas dire qne. la 'iioldesse d'A nglelerre rst 
la plus hrave de V Europe; uu gouLilhomino tol ipu*. 
vous doit sentir quo c’cst-la uu point Lion dolioat. Vous 



savez que le Koi a plug N.Ki , 

lAngleterren’adesolclatsfn\^^^^^^ dans ses armdes aue 
quelque ^ ieserois&4 


qu’itse W 3 ^ 

VOS _ 4str;[pS^ 

I'obe : mais il s’en va Sal^ t manager h 

1 arlemeiit de Paris. II trouwT arr^t du 

m mriage qui i Wt\ti7f“rT 
c/mie noiud de la natule nV?/.! Ge 

souvemm, 7ii d VcmtoriU vXtZT'' Pouvoir 

cmont4 du p^re commuItTf^‘T^^ ^ seule 


. --~- LairdV^r^ndSi^"^’-^ 

gIIc voudra, foonser a r'icrp rin • ^ pourra, quand 
;■<= Horn- do« )iyi„ il leaXL’T' “ 'I'' 

job, et qu'il ait queloue tS ^ soit 

attendu I’egalitd parfaite que mon doux 

lea relieurs de livres, et les Pairs^di i? 

— ■ pst bi.„ _■; y ® be Prance. Et lui- 


meme, qui est orud des dons hi T 
nature, et dout le premier alll7 T ®®buisants de la 
tete a quelque priucesse et ®“obante, tournera la 
de Laimun, sans oTt pi ^^1 q’^eM. 

Gar romarquez qim M de L ^ ^’®dire 

qualitd; qu’un ^^m l reifT^ be 

rang ; qu’im Conseillei se croit STunSn? 

£ii ^etot%tl7 uniili 


ento7:&rq fce 

epousua une Princesse du sano' avant on’ii =,nif 


77sera 1 o P?' ^ <1^'° mon doux ami 

et oiS an i P^^iioesse du sang avant qu’il soit peu, 
aura encore le plaisir de faire les VPTfl A-h la 


QUATEIKMK LETTRIC 

“ Monsieur, Je fremis pour notrc ami .Tcan-Jacqucs, jo 
tremble pour ses jours. II cst vrai (pie hi Clc.rge, la 
Noblesse, le Paiiemout ct les Dames memes, n’ont fait 
cpie rire clc ses injures ct do scs systemes: heureusc- 
ment memo pour lui, I’cnnui quo eauseut ses six volumes, 
est si procligieux, que bicn clcs gens qui auroicuit rc- 
marqu(i ses petites tbmerites, out mieux aiiiu! laisser-la 
le livre que de recberclicr I’antcur ; inais bier il arriva 
du scandalc. 

“ Jean-Jacques, passant dans la rue, prc's de !’( Ipt'ra, fut 
arretd par cinq on six virtuoses do i’Oroliest.rc!, qui lo 
traitferent un peu rudement; il sc sanva dau.s uiu*. 
maison dont la porte dtoit ouverto, et griiupa ii uii de 
cea cinquibmes btages, ou il dit qu'ou apprend mieux 
qu’ailleurs a connoitro les nuours de la vilbs. Les 
violons montbrent aiires lui; Jean-Jaoques so rdfugia 
dans line cliambro assez derangde, on il trouva uue Dame 
penclide nbgligemmcnt sur im canapii un pen deohire. 

“ C’dtoit prdcisement la memo Ilaims, eliez laqiudlc il 
s’dtoit console des tourments do rabaouee. Jai Dame 
bperdiie se jetta entre lui ct les assaillanis. ‘ JCh, men 
Dieii!’ lour dit-cllo, ‘ Messieurs, pourquoi battoz-vou.s ce 
magniiiquc Seigneur qui soupo clicz moi qiudipudbi.y 
avec des officiers bfcrangcrs ? ’ 

_ '‘Ah ! coquin, dit lo premier violon, nous Papprendons 
si Vennuyeux et lamentable chant Fram'ois ressernb/e 
aux ms de la colique, commo tu rderiH.— DiVw.v-c«, 
dit I’aiitre, celid que tu appelhs le hucherun mt jmqqivr 
sur toi la mesure. — Va, va, la vache qui (yUvp'pe 
t’attrapera, disoit un troisiorao. Un quaLriinue s'eeritnt, 
tu ne mangeras pas de I'oie grasse. 

“Pardon, Messieurs, dit mon doux ami, ho jettant a 
eenoux, io nV rotournorai ulus, e’est nn» mdnviHt*. dn 



‘ Tu en es plus coupable,’ repliqua un des violons, en 
lui dounant uu coup d’arcliet des plus forts sur le nez. 
La IDatue jettoit les Irauts cris j * vous voiis ttiSptgtibz 
M essieurs, c’est un Citoyen de Geneve, vous dis-je' 
Les violons n’entendoient point raison, les coups d’archet 
pleuvoient J ean- Jacques fuyoit daus tons les coins de la 
cluinibre ; il se penclioit a la fenetre pour ne recevoir les 
coups que sur son derrifere. En se penchant, il appergut 
uu grand honime vetu de noir, sec, decharne, la face 
allongdc, le nez pointu, le corps plie en deux monte sur 
deuxbfitons de cire noire, qu’on appelloitses jambes,une 
main dans la poche et I’autre en I’air battaut la mesure. 

“ A cctte figure, Jean-Jacques reconnut Rameau. A 
mon sccours ! s’6cria-t-il, mon bon Monsieur Rameau, a 
mon secours, I’Orchestre me tue, il a toujours fait mon 
supplice ; a I’aide, au guet, au meurtre ; faut-il avoir eu 
toutc ma vie les oreilles dcorchbes par les filles de I'Opdra, 


pour oxpirer aujourd liui sous les violons ! 

“ Rameau inonta paisibleinent en fredonnant un air, et 
viiit voir sur quel ton dtoient les choses ; il trouva les 
arclicts brises, une grosse Dame en jupon sale, toute 
dplorde, et le nez du doux ami tout sanglant. 

“ Rameau, cn maitre souverain de I’Orchestre, fit 
ralcntir la mesure ; et aprbs avoir dcoute patiemment 
pour la qn’bmicre fois de la vie les violons de TOpdra ; ‘ ne 
vous fdchez pas, leur dit-il, Messieurs, c est unpauvrefou, 
gui tdest pas si 'nieliant qu’on le croit; sa iolie consists 
dans les inconsdquences, et dans une vanite dont aueun 
barbier n’approchera jamais. Il a fait une mauvaise 
Comddio, il a dcrit centre la Comedie; il a publid que le 

Tbdatrodo I^aris corrompoit les mceurs, il vient de donner 

au public un Roman dTIdloise ou d’Aloise, dont plusieum 
endroits feroieut rougir Madame que voila, si elle sayoit 
lire. Il est alld Genbve abjurer la religion cathobque 
pour vivre cn Erance. Le pauvre homme a fait lui- 


encore relcver ; et pour I'lk'omjionse il ('frit (ioutro, luoi. 
II ne lui mancpic plus quo d’clrc pciutrt’, (•(; (l’('(.friro 
centre Van-Loo et contre Drouais ; il faut pardouiun' ii 
un pauvre liomme qui a Ic ccrvaavi liU's.s('. 11 s’eab mis 
clans un tonneau qu’il a cm etre eolui do Dio^dmo ot 
pense dc-la etre cn droit do fairc lo c.yuiqm' ; il <n’io de 
son tonneau aux passants, “ advtirvz'inf's IkiHIoh^," La 
seule maniere dc lo punir, ost do nc regardov ui sa yu-rsonne, 
ni son tonneau ; il vaut mieux rignorer quo. de le Iiattre,’ 

“ Ce discours sense appaisa rOrcliesLre, mais il ju; 
corrigea pas Jean-Jaccpies. 

“ J’ai riionncur d’etre, etc., cte.” 


I'KBDICTION TIHRK UUN VIKOX MANrsi'Ul'l' 

“ En ce temps il paroltra cu Fraiiee. uu lunmue extra- 
ordinaire, venu des l)ord.s d’uu Lae ; ('!■ il eriera iiu 
people, Je suis posstkld du Demon de. reiilhousiasmo ; j’ai 
re§u clu Ciclle donderineonsdquenee, ; je. sui.s I’hilu.soplK-, 
et Professeur du paradoxe. 

Et la multitude courra suv ses pas, o.t plusio.ur.s eruiront 
en lui. 

Et il leur dira: Vous etes tons des seelerals et de.s 
fripons, vos femmes sout toute.s d('s femmes iierdue.s, 
et je viens vivre parmi vous. Et il nlmsera do la 
douceur naturclle dc cc Pcuplc pour lui dire, des injures 
absurdes. 

Et il ajoutera, tons les liommc^.s sont verlueux dans le. 
pays on je suis nd, et je n’liabiterai jamais le. pays on 
je suis nd, 

Et il soutiendra epre les Sciences et les Arts e.orrom- 
pent ndeessairement les mccurs ; et il d(;rira sur tonics 
sortes de Sciences et d’Arts. 

Et il soutiendra quo lo Tlieabrc ost uue. source dc 
prostitution and de corruption ; ct il fora dcH Oiiera 



Et scmblable aux Empyriques, qui font exprfes des 
blessi-ires, pour montrer Texcellence de leur Baume il 
cmpoisonncra les ftmes pour avoir k gloire de les guerir 
ct ie poison agira violemment sur I’esprit et sur le 
cocur ; et I’antidote n’operera que sur I’esprit, et le 
poison triompliera. 

Et il se vantera d’ avoir ouvert un precipice, et il se 
croira exempt de tout reproelie, en disant taut pig pour 
les jeunos lilies qui y tomberout, je les ai averties dans 
ma Preface ; et les jeunes filies ne lisent jamais les 
Pr 6 faces. 

Et apres que dans son Eoman il aura degradd tour 

tour les Mceurs par la Pliilosopbie, et la PhilosopMe 
par les Mcours, il dira qu’il faut des Romans un peuple 
corrompu. 

Et ii clira sans doute aussi, qu’il faut des Fripons 
clioz un peuple corrompu. 

Pit on le laissera tirer la consdquence. 

Et il dira encore, pour se justilier d’ avoir fait un livre 
oil re.spire Ic vice, qu’il vit dan un siecle oil il n’est pas 
po.s.siblc d’etre bon. 

Et pour s’excuser, il calomniera I’Univers entier. 

Et il menaccra de son mepris tons ceux qui n’estim- 
eront pas son livre. 

Et lea gens vertueux cousiddreront sa folie d’un ceil 
do pitid. 

Et on no I’appellera plus le Pbilosophe, et il sera 
nommd le plus dioquent des Sopbistes.” 


In February 1761, this attack ixpon the author of a 
book almost universally admired, excited general indig- 
nation. Voltaire’s style betrayed him, and indeed m the 
cho.scn circle of his friends and patrons he admitted his 
responsibility for the “ Letters.” On February 18, 1761, 
bo wrote to the Count d’Argental 
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aux I'reres \mc petito cargiiwon uuuuuuuii. un v.\mm ne 
la Pucolle ct Ics Lcttriw suv la. Nouvcllc HiUoiftt'. ou 
Aloisa do Jean JacqucH_ anxqiicllt'fi^ Moii^icur (o. A[ai‘~ 
quis do Xinmids n’a fait nuLlc difivultc dc. incttre son, 
nom.” 

By April 21 tho outcry agaiiust tlioso lilx'llouM Letters 
and tlie Prediction had rendered their true autlior Ioks 
candid about his share in them; but r(Muly to juKtify 
the attack made in them upon a man who had ” Uludlcd 
the nation which supported liiiu," and who had intev- 
fered loitli his, Voltaire’s, right to give theatrical 
performances at Fernay. The lust part of Voltaire’s 
letter to Damilaville is in reality his answer to hi.s 
friends, who probably had blauied liim for interfering 
with Eousseau. The reply is clear ; “ 1 tell you this 
impertinent creature, ‘ ce polisson,' has dared to inter- 
fere with me." 


A M. DAMILAVILLE 

" A Fm-nmj, h d'avril. 

“Je suis le partisan do M. Diderot, par(!o ([u’h 8('S 
profondes connaissances il joint lo indrito d(j no vouloir 
point jouer lo philosophe, ct qu’il I’a toujours dtd nssez 
pour no pas sacrifier h d’infamos pia'juges (pii dtishonorenb 
la raison. Mais qu'un Jean- Jacques, un valet de Dio- 
gdne, crie, du fond do son tonneau, contro la (sonnidie, 
aprhs avoir fait dos comddics (ot mhino (Idteatables) ; 
quo ce polisson ait I’insolenco do rn’oeriro cjue je cor- 
romps les mceurs de sa patrio ; qu’il so donno Fair 
d’aimer sa patrio (qui so moquo do lui), qu’onhn, apres 
avoir changd trois fois do religion, ce nriadrablo fasso 
une brigue avec dcs prOtres socinions do la villo de 
Geneve, pour empficher le pen do gdnovois qui out den 
talens, dc venir les exercer dons ma maison (laquelle 
n’est nas dans le notit territoiro dc Genhvcl ; tous ccs 



meprisablG que j’aye jamais comm. • M. le marquis de 
JLiwciies a daignc s abaisser jusqu'a couvrir de ridi- 
cule son ennuyeux et impertinent roman. Ce roman 
cst un libelle fort plat contre la nation qui donne a 
Tairteur de quoi vivre ; et ceux qui ont traite les quatre 
jolies lettres de M. de Ximenes de libelle, ont extra- 
vague. _ Un bommc do condition est au moins en droit 
de rdprimer I’insolence d’un J. J., qui imprime qu’i7 y a 
vingt contre un cl pccrier que tout gentilhomme descend 
d’un fripon. 

“Voilii, mon cber monsieur, ce que je pense baute- 
mont, et cc je vous prie de dire a M. Diderot. 
II ne doit pas etre a se repentir d’ avoir apostrophd 
ce pauvro bommc comine un grande bomme, et de s’etre 
dcric ; 6 Rousseau. ! dans nn dictionnabe. II se trouve, 
a. fin de compte, que 6 Rousseau ! ne signifie que d 
insens6! II faut connaitre ses gens avant de leur 
prodigucr des louanges. J’ecris tout ceci pour vous. 

“ Vous mo tr Oliver ez un peu de mauvaise bumeur, mais 
comment voulcz-vous que je ne sois pas outre ? Je 
bfitis un job tbdfitre Ferney, et il se trouve un Jean 
Jacques, dans un village de France, qui se bgue avec 
deux coquins, prStres calvinistes, pour empeeber un bon 
ncteur do jouer cbez nioi. J. J. pretend qu’il ne conyient 
pas it la dignitd d’un borloger de Genbve, de jouer Ginna 
cbez moi avec mademoiselle Corneille. Lepolisson! le 
polis.son I S’il vient au pays, je le ferai mettre dans un 
tonneau, avee la moitie d’un manteau sur son vilain 
petit corps il bonnes fortunes. 

” Pardormez ii ma cofore, monsieur, vous qui n’aimez 
point los entbousiastes bypocrites.” 

Tbo Prediction and tbe Letters,— wbicb " tbe 
Marciuis de Ximenbs” made no difficulty about putting 
bis name to — did not injure tbe author of tbe Nouvelle 
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dangerous doctriiioa arc roinomborad) llial. ^'<ll^ail’o did 
not use liis Lest endeavours to stir up p(!r.si'culioiis for an 
autlior lie dnnou.uccd as a c.ornpitor of morals, a poisoner 
of souls, and an insidter of (ho .hrinioh nation, in dial, ho 
attacked its nobles, its magis(;rato.s, its woimni, its artists, 
its institirtions, and its people, attriliiiting to them all 
(by this critic’s account) oilious characteristics? lint 
what was Voltaire’s condiuit tlui following }'ear, Avhen 
persecution actirally overtook tho author of h'liii/c :' — 
Did ho forget old grudges, and, as he hims(‘lf allirnKsI 
positively on different occasions, offer tin' p('rs(!culcd 
man of letters a refuge at h'ernay, and undertake his 
defence at Geneva? or did he, as not only Uonsscaii 
himself but Lord-Marshal Keith h(‘lievcd, nso his 
influence to stir up suspicions and animosities against 
Rousseau, both at Geneva and amongst tin'. iScnalors of 
Borne ? 

Turning to Voltaire’s corrcspondcuoe, we discovin* in 
the tone of his allusions to tho dilfc.reut ediets of expul- 
sion and condemnations issued against; the author of 
Emile, an undisguised satisfac.tion at his ill-irciitmenfc 
that certainly indicates sympathy with his jicrscciilors, if 
it does not positively convict tho writer as their accom- 
plice. In any case, these letters prove that Voltaire 
neither offered Rousseau a retreat at Ihuauiy, nor 
undertook his defence. 

On the 22nd Juno 1762, tliatisto say, alnmst immedi- 
ately after he heard of tho sentence against Uou.s.scau, 
Voltaire wrote to tlio Due do Richelie.u to assure, liim 
that he neither sympathized witli Jean Jaeipies mtv 
shared his opinions, either in eonnectiou witli lii.s Pivjd 
de la PaixFerpciuclle, nor with his eomlcmned TirnliHi'- 
on Education, nor with the Contrat Social. 



“ A Geneve, le 22 de juin. 

Mil, ruisGi’iible scintb, monseigneurjiue confine k present 
imprt's du docteur Tronchm. Je me joins a la foule de 
sc« ddvots q-ai vont an temple d’Epidanre. J e vous assure 
qnc qnoiqixe jc sois dans la patrie de J. J. Rousseau, je 
trouvc quo vous avez tres-grande raison, et je ne suis 
point du tout de son avis. 

“ Jc me flatte que vons distinguez les gens de lettres de 
Paris do ce pliilosoplie des petites-maisons ; mais vous 
savez quo, dans la littdrature comme clans les autres etats, 
il y a uii peu de jalousie. On accusait Corneille d’avoir 
favovisd Ic duel, et d’ avoir viold toutes les biens&nces 
dans lo Cid; on reproebait a Racine d’avoir mis les 
principos du jansenisme dans le role de Phedre-, Descartes 
fut accuse d’atlieisme, et Gassendi d’^picurdisme : la 
mode aujourd’hui, est de prdtendre epe les gdomdtres et 
le.s metaphysiciens inspirent a la nation le ddgout des 
anue.s, ct quo, si on a battu sur terre et sur mer, e’est 
evidcminont la faute des pliilosopbes. Mais vous savez 
(pre les Anglais sont bien plus philosopbes que nous, et 
(pie cela no les a pas empficlies de nous battre.” 


A M. DAMILAVILLE 


“ Le 25 de juin. 

“ Les frcrcs des Ddliees out re§u les lettres du 19 de 
iuin do lour cber fibre, Ils chercberont le Gontrat 
social; eo petit livre a et(i,brul6 a Geneve dans le 
mdme bueber que le fade roman ^Emile;, et /. J. a dte 


dderetd de prise de corps comme k Pans. Ce Coni') at 
social ou insocial n’est remarquable que par; quelques 
• • miY rnis mr ie citoyen au 


injurea elites grossibreinent aux rois par le citoyen du 
bourg de Gcnbve, et par quatre pages 
la religion ebrdtienne. Ces quatre pages ne. sont que 
des centons de Bayh. Ce n’dtait pas la peine detre 


plagiairo. L orgueuioux •Jvuti-jiU'nurK cml a Am.st ordaiu, 
ou Ton fait plus do oaa d’uuo oargaiauu do [liiivn; t|uo. do 
ses piu'adoxcs.” 


A M. DE caDEVILLH 

"Aiw! Dt-lices, k 21 <k j'uilkt. 

“ Jean-Jmques, qui a ikirib a liv fois c.uuU'i' Ion ))i'otri'a 
et contro les philosoplios, a otd hridd s'), Clout'.vo dans la 
personno do son plat rJmile, Vit hauui du ouutou do llorno 
oti il a'dtait rofugid. II eat a preaent outee. deux eoeheea, 
dans lo pays do Ncuclultel, croyaab toujoura avoir raiaou, 
et regardant lea lumiaius on pitid .le eroia (pu> la 
chionuo d’JUrostrate, ayant reneoniru le. elueii do Dun/htc, 
fit des pebits dout J. J. eat daseondu tui druito ligue.” 


A M. DAMILAVIEM'! 

** liil julUe L 

“La vdritablo plulosopluc, n'eat piw ctdlo do Jvnn,- 
Jacques. Co pauvro cluon do n’a i)U trouver 

de logo dans lo pays do Borno ; il s'eab rotird dans eelui 
do Neuchfitol : c'dtait bien la poino d’uboyor ooutvo les 
pbilosophes ct contre les spoctacles.’' 

Before examining bow mucli trnbli tliei’i> waa in 
Voltaire’s bitter complaint that KouHseau played tho 
part of an informer, and denounced him aa tho author 
of an anonymous blasphemous attack upon Christianity, 
entitled Le Sermon des Cinquantes, it has to bi; realized 
that a year before tho publication of tho LeUevs Jhm the 
Mountain appeared, Voltaire had ondoavourod to pass 
off upon the proscribed author of LJniUe tho responsi- 
bility of a work that it was ])erilou8 to bo auspo(!tod of 
having written; and that actually treated tho founder 

of 0 hri af.l ft.ll 1 hv ^ a « 


of the Sermon had designed to play off this trick upon 
liiin oy sGUciiiig in liis iin.ni6 the Scttuoti dcs GiuQuci 7 it 6 S 
to a lady who had asked Voltaire to forward a letter to 
.Rousseau. By a fortunate accident the lady in (Question 
.suspected the fraud, and wrote to Rousseau through 
another envoy. His answer to this letter is dated 
December 1763. On March 11, 1764, he relates the 
incident to the Prince of Wirtemberg, who had written 
to ask him whether there was any truth in the report 
that he was about to publish a volume of short tales. 

In his letter to Madame de B , it appears evident 

that Romsscau was not at all sure of the good faith of 
his correspondent ; but a few months later when writing 
to the Prince of Wirtemberg he appears to have obtained 
proofs of her truthfulness. 


A MADAME DE B. 


^^Dhmhre 1763 . 


“Jo n’ai x’icn, inadame, h vous dire sur le jugement que 
vous avez portd de la probite de M. de Voltaire; jevous 
dirai sculcmcnt quo je n’ai point re§u. la lettre que vous 
lui avoz adressde pour nioi, et que je n’ai envoye ni a 
vous ni ii personne I’imprimd intitule; Sermon ^ des 
c.inqiiante, que jc n’ai meme jamais vu. Du reste il me 
paroit bizarre que, pour me faire parvenir une lettre, 
vous vous soycz adressde an chef de mes persecuteurs. 

“A I’dgard des doutes que vous pouvez avoir, madame, 
sur certains points do la religion, pourquoi vous adressez- 
vous, pour les lever, h un homme qui n en est pas exempt 
lui-mcme ? Si malheureusement les v6tres tombent sur 
los priucipcs do vos devoirs, je vous plains; mais ails 
n’y tombent pas, de quoi vous mettez-vous en peine . 
Vous avez une religion qui dispense de tout examen ; 

suivoz-la on simplicity de coeur. C’est le meilleur conseil 

ntfi.nt nnft le 


A 1.1. T.K nUNGH 1,. K. DlC WIRTKMUKUi! 

“ 11 ;/(«)•«, 17IU. 

“Qiii, raoi, dc.'^ conics 'I a inon ncc ct. dims innu idul? 
Non, prince, jo no suia pins duns I’en lance, mi plulut jo. 
n’y snia pus encore ; ct nialhcnrousi'.menl. jt'. ik; auis ])n.s 
si gai dans mea xnaux quo Hearron reloil; dan.s lt‘s sicua. 
Je ddperis tmxa lea jonra; j’ai dea emnples a vcntlve, ot 
point do contes a faire. (loci lu’a. liien I’air d’nn lirnib 
prciliininairo rcpandu par (|uelqu’uu qui veul ni’linmn'er 
d’unc gontillesse do ,sa ln(,:on. [livers anleiirs, nnu eon- 
tcnta (ratta(iuor nies setlises, .se. snub mis a m'impnler 
IcB Iciu'.s. .Pari.M e.sb inonde (rouvrages (pii jiurleni mou 
noin, cb doiib on a soiu de faire des e he rs.( I u-uvre do 
l)6ti.so, .sans donto alin de niiiaix Irnmpin' les leeteurs. 
Vous idimagineriez jamais ([ucls coups dclourues on 
jxorbo SI lua r(i]mba.t.ion, a ines nmnirs, a mes principes. 
Ell voici nn qui vous icra jugcr des an I res. 

“Tons les amis do M. dt' VoUaire repandeut. a 1‘aris 
qu’il H’inberesse, tendrcment a mon sorb (eb il esb vrni 
qu'il fi'y intiiresse). Ils font entendre, qu’il i-s(. avee. nmi 
dans la plus inbiino liaison. Sur c(i liruil, iimi feiniiu^ 
qui no mo conuoib point me dcmaudi', par ecrit qvudques 
4clairci.saenicnta sur la religion, et envoie sa leltre a 
M. de Voltaire, lo ]iriaut de me, la fuiia^ jui.sser. M, de 
Voltairo gardo la Ictbre (jui m’est adrcssec, et, iiuivoie. a 
cotto damo, coimno cu reponso, lo Sermon des (Hiiquanle. 
Surprise d’un paroil envoi de. ma part, t\el.ie femme, 
m’dcrit par unc autre voic ; et voila e.ouimeuL jhqipremls 
CO qui s’est passe.” 

Wo have now to weigh how nuudi reality belonged to 
Voltaire’s einiulatod indigmiLion agaiiisb the. autlior of 
the Letters from Ike Mo'uutcdn for the. exlmordinarily 
restrained and dignified rcinoof — adminisUu’cd liy liim 



iioussoau iumsQlt, but to liis tellow-citizens, who had 
formulated the protest against his sentence, that the 
Procurcur Gdndral was replying, in the phrase quoted 
in italics : which professes to answer the coinp)laint that 
when so many irreligious hooks were tolerated at 
Geneva, for instance Voltaire’s, it was unjust that 
Eousscau’a defence of natural religion should he 
condemned. 

htousseau cpxotes : — 

” En consciGHce, y a-t-il parite entre des Uvres oii 
Von tronve guelgues traits qoars et indiscrets contre la 
religion, et des Uvres oil, sans detour, sans mmagement, 
on VaUrapee dans ses dogmes, dans sa morale, dans 
so)h injluence sur la societe V’ 

“ En conscience 1 . . . II ne sieroit pas a un impie 
tel que inoi d’oser paxlcr de conscience . . . surtout 
vis-a-vis dc CCS bons chrdtiens . . . aiusijeme tais. . . . 
C’cst pourtant uno singulifcre conscience que celle qui 
fait dire a des magistrats, Nous souffrons volontiers 
(ju’en blasjihhmc, mais nous ne souffrons pas qu’on 
raisonno ! Otons, monsieur, la disparity des sujets ; 
c’c.st avee (!cs monies fa 9 ons cle penser que les Atheniens 
applaudisaoicnt aux impidtds d’Aristophane, et firent 
mouriv Socratc. 

“ Uno des cho.scs qui me donnent le plus de confiance 
dans mcH principes, est de trouver leur application 
tonjours juste dans les cas que j’avois le moins prevus; 
td' est celui qui se prdsente ici. Une des maximes qui 
ddcoulent do I’analyso que j’ai faite de la religion et de 
cc (pii lui est cssentiol, est que les hommes ne doivent 
HO mcler de cello d’autrui qu’en ce qui les intdrease; 
d’ou il suit qu’ils no doivent jamais punir des offenses ^ 

1 Notoz quo jo mo sers do ce mot qfenser Dieu, selon I’usago, 
(iuoi(iuo io KoiH tn';H-61oigu6 cle I'aclmottro daiy sou sens propre, et 
C 1 UO io lo ti'ouvQ tv68-mal appliqu6 ; corame si quelque etoe que oe 
« hi)',, nn hommo. im aufio, lo cliablo mtme, pouvoit jamma oiienser 



inemc. ./6 jaui fnniorrr ko rr in' kv vrinivr 

jamais, cliscnt, apirs jMonti-.s [U*:‘U, Ic.s i-i'pi'('s(ni(iints, ils 
'out raison. Ocpoiulaut los riilic.ulc.s outra^fciuits, ](>.s 
impietds gros.sioiv.M, lo.s Ijliwplit'mc.s (^oulrc la rfllgion, 
sont pnnissaWus, jamais les raisouuuimmt.s. rounpioi 
cela, parce quc, dans ce premier eas, tm u'atta(|iu! pas 
seulemcnt la religion, maia e.onx qui la profesMent : on 
Ics insultc, on Ic.s outrage dans kmr eulle, on marquo un 
mdpris revoltant pour ce qu’ils re.spi'clent, et par eonst^. 
quent pour cux. .Do tel.s o\Urage.s doivent elro iiuni.s 
par les lois, parcc qu’ils retombeiit sur les Immmt's, efc 
quo les liomraes out droit do s'lm reasemtir. M:uh oil c.sb 

10 mortel sur la terre qu’uu raisonnemimt iloive oll’enscr? 

011 est colui qui pout sc laclier ile. ee. <)u'on le traito on 
liommo, ot qu’ou le suppo.se, raisonnahle. 'i t^i lo raison- 
neur so trompe ou nous tromp('., ot tpio vouh voub 
iut6rossioz ii lui ou ii nous, moulrez-lui sou tort, 
desabuBoz-iious, battoz-le di'. si's piaipnss armos. Si 
vous u’en voulcz pas preudro la peine., no ilites rien, no 
I’ccoutcz pas, laisscz-lo raisounor ou deraisonner, et lout 
cat fiui sans bruit, sans qucrelle, siuia iiiHulto, (pudeoiuiuo 
pour qui quo co soil. Mais sur quoi jiout-uu Ibmler la 
niaximo contrairo do tolercr la railb'.rie, lo nu'pris, 
I’outrago, ct do puuir la raison 'i la micmie. s’y perd. 

“ Ges messieurs .voiont si souve.ut M. ile. Vullairo. ; 
comment no lour a-t-il point inapird e.ot esprit do toldr- 

presquo tout lo rosto clu toxfco saorfi j o'oat tout, iliro, Doh hoimuoH 
onfarinds do lour thdologio ont roiidu ct ddtigurd o« Uvro ndmirablo 
eelou loius potitos iddoB ; ot voilit do quoi I'on milrotii'Ut la folio ot 
le fanatisme du pouplo. .To trouvo Irt'iH-wigo la ciiTuriHptmlitni do 
I’Egliso romaino sur loa traductions do I’Korituro on languu vnlgairoj 
et oommo il n’osb pas ndcossairo do proposer lonjonrH an pcnplo los 
mdditations voluptuousoa du Ciuituiuo d> h cantiquem, ui los uialddic- 
tions oontinuellos do David contro sos enromis, ni lua aulitililda clo 
saint Paul sur la ^kca, il ost dangoroux do lui propoaor la aubliwo 
morale de I’Evangilo dans dos tonnes qui no rondont [mui oxiictomoiit 
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ancc qu’il preclio sans cesse, et dont il a quelquefois 
bosoin ! S’ils I’cussent un peu consults clans’^ cette 
aflairc, il mo parolt qu’il out pu leur parlor c\ pen prfea 
aiiisi : 

“ ‘ Messieurs, co ne sent point les raisonneurs qui font 
du mal, CO sont les cafards. La pbilosopliie pent aller 
son train sans risque ; le peuple ne I’entend pas ou la 
laissc dire, ct lui rend tout lo d4dain qu’elle a pour lui. 
Kaisonner, cst dc toutos les folies des lioinmes celle qui 
nuit lo raoins an genre Immain ; et Ton voit m^me des 
gens sages cnticlids i^arfois de cette folie-la. Je ne 
raisonuc pas, moi, cola cst vrai; mais d’autres raison- 
nent : (]uol mal on arrive-t-il 1 Voyez tel, tel et tel 
ouvrago ; n’y a-t-il quo des plaisanteries dans ces livres- 
la ? Moi-m(imc enfiu, si je ne raisonne pas, je fais mieux, 
jc fais raisonner mes Iccteurs, Voyez mon ebapitre 
des J uife ; voyez lo mdmo cliapitre plus d4velopp^ dans 
le Sermon des Ginquairtc: il y a lb du raisonnement, 
ou IVaiuivalent, jc ponso. Vous conviendrez aussi qu’il 
y a pen de dotonr, ct quolquo chose de plus que des 
traits epars at indiscrats. 

‘“Nous avons amingd que mon grand credit b la cour 
et ma toutc-puissanco prdtenduo vous serviroient de 
prdtexto pour laiasor courir en paix les jeux badius de 
nu!H vieux ana : cola cat bon ; mais ne bridez pas pour 
cola des dorits plus graves, car alors cola seroit trop 
choquiuit. 

“ ‘ J’ai tant ]n'0,ehd la toldrancc ! Il no faut pas toujours 
rexiger doH autros, et n’en jamais user avec eux. Ce 
pauvro homme croib on Dieu; passons-lui_ cela, il ne 
f(}ra pas sccto : il cst ennuyeux, tous les raisonneurs le 
sont: nous no mottrons pas cclui-ci de nos soupers; du 
rosto, (pie nous importo 1 Si I’on brhloit tous les livres 
cuuuye.ux, ([uo deviondroionb les bibliothdques ? et si 


ct CO noun pan nv ui, ini' smiinn', w plus mauvaiH 
coiiscil (lu’il uuvoit; tltiiint'.” 

Hpi'o, them, \y;i« Uu' emly m UmiM.-ii-auH writings 

which Yoltnivc. cDultl ([Uofe tu junlify his I'uriuuH iiulitf- 
nation ap;aiiiHfc .Icuii >ra('i|ucM an u In'ncltiTtiuM iu{urnici’; 
“uii (Icliitcur ; and a “ iiKHi.sti'r,'* atnl a dfiumiici'r of 
a brother philo8oph('i’ ! Vi)l(nin''s claiiu to ffcl this 
righteous auger against uu iuiugiuary breueh of tho 
])iu(liug brotherhood between jihilosoiiliers and men of 
letters whore, ho luiuself was coueerued, did not jirevent 
him from playing in reality the secret infornier’s part on 
this oeeasion. M. (iuslave- I to.snoirreterreH testilies to 
having verified in tin- Andiive.s of (bmeva, at the No. 
4890 of tho Ui'gistei'H at the dale January I'J, 17(55, 
Voltaire’s denunciation of tlu' Itftti'rH j'rom thr Mmiiitidn 
addressed to the (louneil in the following lerm.H: - 

“Jo suis oblige, d’avertir le Magnirn[ue. Conseil do 
Genhve quo jianni le.s libelles pernieieuses dout eetlo 
ville, Gst inoudd depuis ([uehpu* temjis. il arrive, lundi 
prodiain che.?: le, Ubraire (Ihirol Les hettres de la Mon- 
tague impriuids h Amsterdam (diez Mare Miehel Uey." 

It liaa been seen that Ac Snillnirnt drs (Hlntivm 
appeared almost in the same, hour that the Lvttn's of the, 
Mountain wore, burnt by tho pulilie e.Keeutioner. That 
infamous libel, however, did not satisfy Voltaire’s vindio- 
tivo rage against Roussoau for his audaeity in venturing 
to remind him that lie ought to practise himself the 
tolerance ho so loudly preaehod. On Mare.h Hi, 17(55, 
appeared another libel eire.ulated at Nimehaiid, ami 
amongst tho populace of Moliers, ami profes.slng to he 
tho comment upon a crime perpeLraled by a young man 
corrupted by Rousseau’s ductriue.s. 'I'his libel, known 
to bo duo to Voltaire, was uutitlud Le Pehevvutif ft 
concluded, after the rolatiou of the crime of the suppoaed 
noisoner. wbo 


ompoisoimour quo cclui qm a iait p4rir par I’arsenic sa 
loaikreaso ct sou fils. II n’a fait qu’un crime ; mais 
rautcnr cat coupablc do tons les crimes qui se com- 
mcttroiit, Ceux qui le liront diront avec lui; ‘je suis 
iin otro solitaire ; personue no me doit rien ; et je ne 
dois rieu a pcrsoiiuo : jo puis mo ddfaire sans remords 
do tout ctro qui uuit a mon repos, comme on 4crase un 
inaecte.'' Qucllc cst la faiblcsso des hommes! De 
nilsorablea roiuana, sans invention, sans imagination, sans 
art, out ti'ouvd des Icctcurs, uniquement parce qu’ils 
diitruiaont la sociiVtii sans laquelle nous ne pouvons 
vivrcl IIourcuKcmcnt les lioimetos gens de tons les 
pays lea out vua avee oxderation. L’auteur, partout 
proserit, partout pourauivi, cst somblablo a cette liydne 
(pii court dans les contrds mdridionales de la France, 
centre laqucllo lea communautds s’arment, et qui n’a 
encore ddvord quo les enfairts. Ainsi les magistrats de 
tons les pays out proacrit lo mallieureux Jean Jacques 
llouH.soau ; ct 11 n’a prevail! quo sur de faibles jeunes 
gens. II n’y a pout 6tro sur la terre de condition plus 
malheurouae quo cello d’un parcil hoinme. II devient 
rcuncmi do tons lea liommcs ; il n’oae rdflechir sur sa 
situation sans ellfoi. La compagnie des lionndtes gens 
lui est interdito. Tel pbro do fiimille ne souffrirait pas 
quo son ills lui parlAt : nul magistrat ne voudrait le 
rcccvoir dans sa maison; tout asilo lui est interdit. 
Quo cut cxcniplo fasso, an moins, impression sur Fesprit 
des jounoH gens: qu’ils contomplont I’abime; et qu’il 
s’en dloignc.'^ 

Le Setdiment des Giioyens was for tbe bourgeois, 
Zfi Pr6ftermtif for tlio common people — the libel con- 
trived for the entertainment and instruction of men and 
women of good society was La Guerre de Geneve. 

Hut before giving any extracts from this venomous 
satire, road by Voltaire liimsolf to his favoured guests, 
other letters must bo emoted in proof of the fact that 



denounced as a peril to society. 

In October 17G5 the writer described l)y the autlior 
of the SentimcM ties Gitoyens and of Le Presermtif] as 
proscribed and hunted from the Hoc.iety of hone.st men, 
a “ hyama ” against wliom decent folks took up arms, or 
whom at any rate they pelted with stones, was invited 
by the King of Prussia to take up his abode near him, 
and in January 176G ho was entertained by tlu'. Prince 
do Conti in Paris, and made, much against his will, the 
favourite of the hour during the three weeks he. remained 
there. All this was very exasperating to Voltaire. In 
the very time when Rous.soau, still under sentence of 
arrest, was permitted, through the spee.ial inten-st em- 
ployed in his favour, to ]:)ass a few weeks in k’nince on 
his way to England, and when Grimm repre.sente.d him 
as abusing this favour and braving the Government by 
holding a sort of court in the apartments of llu'. Prince 
de Conti, and by promenading the strc'.ets of Paris in his 
Armenian costume, Voltaire seiy.ed the op|,)ortunity of 
writing to the Minister who had Rousseiiu s destiny in 
his hand, the Due do Choiscul, to inform him that Jean 
Jacques was responsible for all the trouble that was 
causing civil war in the Republic of Geneva. 


A M. LE DUO DE fJIIOISEUL 

'•Jan. 1700. 

“ Mon Colonel, Mon Protcctour Mcssala, e’est pour le 
coup quo jc mo jetto tihs-sdriouseznont a vos pieds ; ayuz: 
la bontd do lire jusqu’au bout. 

“ Jo vous dois tout, car e’eat vous (pii ave.z rendu ma 
petite terre libre ; e’est vous qui avox marid mademoiselle 
Corneille, et qui avez tird .son phro do la mishre, par Ics 
gdndrositds du roi, et lo.s vbtros, ot cclles do madamo la 
duebesso de Grammont. 
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{vinsi (^tic cclui dcs charruGs, ct q^uc la nature est chaug'^e 
clans cc coin qui 4tait le rebut de la terre. Apres ces 
bicnfaits rdpandus sur luoi, vous savez que je ne vous ai 
ricn dcmandd que pour des gdnevois ; car que puia-ie 
demander pour moi-memel je n’ai que des graces a vous 
rcndre. 

“ Jean- Jacques Rousseau seul a trouble la paix de 
Gcuc'.ve o.t la luieimc; Jean- Jacques, le pr4cepteur des 
rois ctuuiiiatres, qui aiinprimd,dans son Contrat insocial, 
c[\\’il n’y a, cl la cour de France, que depetitsfriponsqul 
ohliennent de petites places par de petites intrigues ; 
Jean-Jaeques qui veut cpe Theritier du royaume 
('pouao la fdlc du bourreau, si elle est jolie ; Jean- 
Jaeques qui rt’imagine follement que j’avais engage le 
C()ns(ul de Genhvo ii lo proscrire ; Jean-Jaeques qui 
s’appiiya d’un colonel rdformd an service do Savoie, et 
pciiHioiuiairo d’Anglotcrre, nomind M. Pictet, pour com- 
luencer, sur cct unicjue fondement, la guerre ridicule 
([uo Goin'ivo fait it coups de plume depuis deux 
annde.a. 

“ Ileut-Atre Itss Gdnevois, lionteux d’un si impertinent 
sujot do diseordo, n’ont oso avoucr cette turpitude a 
M,. lo cihovalior do Jkmiteville ; et moi, qui ne peut 
Hortir, (di ([ui passe la moitid do ma vie dans raon lit, et 
I’antro on r-obo do cliambro, jo n’ai pu instruire monsieur 
ranibuHsadouv de ocs fadaisos, dans le pen de temps qu’il 
a daigiid vouir voir ma rotraito. 

“A la mort do M. de Montperoux, toutes les tetes de 
GouAvo dtaicnb dans uuc fermentation d’autant plus 
grando, qu’il n’y avait cn vdritd aucun sujet de querelle. 
Dos aniuuiKitds, des aigreurs rdciprocpies, de I’orgueil, de 
la vanifcd, do potits droits contestds, ont brouilld tout le 


conainfcav.ioa lore .sage. 

“ M. ll&idn iivviva ; jc lui roiuia l;i c.oii.suUaf ion, of. je, no. 
mo molai plu.s do riou. 

“ Lcs natifs do Go.uovm', viiinmt; nu'- trouver, il y a 
quclqiioa jour.s, ok mo pritu-ouk di', lour I'airo. ini oom[ili' 
mouli qu’i'l.s dovaionkproHoukor a mo.ssiour.s lo.s uu'nlial turns ; 
jc no pu.s ni no duH rofu.sor oottc logon'. ooinplaiHuuott i\ 
trento pcr.sonnos qui mo la donauthumik I'u oorps ; uu 
compliment n’oBk paa uuo allairo tl’lOlak. Ils voviunuit 
aprfea me communiquor uuo roqudlo. (pi’ils vtmlaii'nfc 
donuor ii mesaioura lea plduipoU'.uLiairo.s ; jo lour rocom- 
raaudai do no chuquer ui lour.s .suptiriour.s ni lour.s dguux'. 
Jo n’ai ou aucuno aukro park aux divi.sion.s tpii agitoiik la 
petite fourmilit'.ro. -Ic domouro a dou.x liout'.s do (louo.vo, 
j’achevo mes jour.s dana la ])lua prot'onilo rotraiko, II 
no m’appartiont paa do diro nmu avia, qiuuul doa 
pl(Sni])otcntiairca doiveuk ddoiiltvr, 

“Soycz done kr(\s-))or.suad('., muii prokoo.lt'ur, tpi’a mou 
figo jo no clicrclio a cukror dana auouno allairo, ok aur-ktiuk 
dana lo.s tra(;aB.soi'i(;8 gdiu'.voi.so.s. 

“Maisjo dois vuua dire (pio mo.s pokikoa korro.s dlank 
onclavdcs on parkio dams lour pi'.klb korrikoiro, ayank. 
coutinuollomout doa droits do o.oimivo, tst do o.luiaao, ok do 
dixifemo i\ diacutor aveo oux, ayank du lut'.n dans la villa 
et memo un liicu iualidnablo, j’ai plus d’inkorok (pm 
pcrsoiino t\ voir la fourmiliiiro krantjuillo ok luun’o.UHC. 
Jo suis s{lr qu’ella no lo mn jamais ({iir. qiiantl vous 
daignarez Uro son protaclour 'principal, et (pCcllo 
recowa des lois do Dotro mSdiation pertnanente, Jo 
vous conjure soulemouk do vouloir Lion avoir la l)out(^ 
do recommandor ii M. do licaulciyillo votro diitu'dpike 
raarmofcto cpii vous adorera du culto d'hypordulio, tank 
quo lo pou (pi'il a do corps sera couduik par lo peu qu’il 
a d’Hme. 

‘‘ Mousoignour faik-il ee quo c’ost quo lo (uiltcs d’hypesr- 
duliol pour moi, il v a soixanko ans nuo iti ('licrt'.ho co 



Jxiiiutc'.viiio _ (i aomnurer, en vertu de la garantie, le 
maUrr. da jvger toutes les contestations qui s'SUveront 
tovjonrs d (laneve. Vous seviez en droit d’envoyer m 
javr, (I Vamiahh, nna bonne garnison pour maintenir 
la paix, ct de faire de Gendva, d I’amiaUe, une bonne 
place d’acrnics, qvcmd vo'us aurez la guerre en Italie. 
Gcidvc dependrait de vous, cl I' amiable; mais. . . 

In .Tamuuy 1707, Rousseau, in exile at Wootton, and 
('.stran^u'd from nuiny of his old enthusiasts after the 
(|uarrel with Il'uinc, still counted his admirers and 
(ichnulers in Rraneo. The poet Dorat composed in this 
jnonth some versos in his honour; where Voltaire also 
was prais('(l, — hut hlainod at the same time for iucon- 
sislvney with his own principles in connection with his 
(r('atme.ut of Rousseau. Voltaire’s reply to Dorat, who 
had sent him these verses with a conciliatory letter, 
re.ve.als not only his luirdly-disguised bribe to the poet’s 
vanity to p;ivi! u]) Rousseau, in return for the influence 
that inip;ht in this ease bo used to get him into the 
aeadeniy, hid; also tlie extravagant attempt to represent 
the isolated and hrolcen-heartcd Jean Jacques in England, 
us a eonspirator guilty of criminal manoeuvres in Erancel 
Rousseau's “ aeeomplie.e ” spoken of by Voltaire, who 
liad htH'.u iirisistcul in Paris, was no doubt the book- 
seller tiny ; siuvt hy the Due do Choiseul to the Bastille 
for sonu', unt'xphunod oflonce ; which the author of the 
JHtdngiirs has heen called mad for supposing was the 
] ml) li (Nation of Miulamc de la Tour’s reply to t\i& Succinct 
Kxposure of David Ilume. 

A M. noiiAT 

Dib 28 ddjanvier. 

“ La rigucur cxtrbmo do la saison, monsieur, a trop 
augmenle nu's Houlfranccs contumelies pour me per- 
inetlre de repondre, aussitbt quo jc laurais voulu, a 



■Ma Hitiiation, davoiuu*. 'i , w'duitfi. 

a8Hur<?.ment romlu inmninihl, mx l!!lh ^ 

avei: sernd votro lottiu II -uu-tii it ’ ‘ ''“us 

pour moi, jo voua IWouo mu- vm.I I! 

talcsna aimablea h rdpnmiro Ihum h 

J^ont youa rn’avci! }mmm\ dam vm Im !, 

leraoimo n'a dtd plm PdridM-d (luu 1 ; i 

personue n'a mioux soiiti '!o vufm mdrito. 

un jour i\ racaddinie, fraiit-aiae mii rhm 'l'f‘<>wnenr 

savez, k n’adnu-ttre dans hou <-o,n,H 

peuseiit comrne vouu. J’y anlhn *' q>ii 

ne aout paa assurdraeut c-milJI. H ^ ""f: 

seau, of, le aont trda-uou flo <*'i‘dmtis d,. /,*„„, 

ct M JlfanumlH nvL A ifl' 

-jot hommo; yom wvm , 1." 2 f "''""'-H™ 'i» 

dans Paris. J’ignort- nnrh i(vnf ''' *^***'^td 

ayez appeld dii nmn It- ot ll vuiw 

a’eat comm cnm m cLC m <-Iuu-lntHii oui 

conduite coupable.’' 1 * ^'i-doxt-.a riditud&s ut |,ar uno 
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guerre de GBn^e bv wav nf limnom 
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" Mouseiffneiir ~«.T'n,’ , i 
-'“TO hoifort, me “n 

“ tas leur temps- f "i“i» "or 

paioe c ua 


pat to. teiem™-™ 

r>ar-vfi«,,o„ :. 7“P8 ’ Parce qua voa 


vous a rendiio a beaucoup contribtTJ'i • qu’ii 

“ 1=*' >■> o™,o a it, apphudf 


tiQu (Ians mea miabres, M. le chevalSv ^ 
m^a yu qn'aveu^rlG et malaJle. ne 


T)/, . '' -vwrvv/u/y t, XitJ 

m'dtm pm‘ dg,?S^;;Zr,'do r “* i» 

domoiooUo h F««r ot do la 

_ Jo me mots a voa pieds ave(i la nlna ;i 
tiaiasauoo ot lo plus prifond Mpect.*^ “ 


Ifcro aro some extracts frnm n. ■, ^ 
with the comments nimn them of 

de. 1/1 * ralvl 

a™ P«taa 

Mv«i.,uo; olio aom dira do ji cS” 

jy fotuloineiia aont an oreux dos onfera.^ 

Au piod <lu monb fiont doa antroa sauvagoa, 

£ £ %nor68 jamais j ^ ’ 

0 ml, c « Hoimaeau k digno ot noiv palais. 

JdiHG tnpio CO aombro ducrgurntne, 

(mt annomi do la riaturo humaine, 

.1 6tin_ diM'gueil et d6vor6 do fiol, 

1 full) lo mondo et omint de voir le ciel : 

(t copeiulanb aa triate ot vilaino lime, 

J ni I)iou d amour a rosaonti la flamme. 
a a trouvd pour charmor son onnui, 

IJno boauW digno on offot do lui, 

Oitait Uiiron amouroux do Mdgtro. 
unti infornalfj oti Indouao Borci6i’o, 

Biufc on toufl liGux 1g magot ambulant. 

Oomme cliouotto oat jointe an ohat-huant. 




’ I/all uaion n’oat-olle paa d’un grand godt? 

<1“ I’a^ait priso pour la 


L’avorHion pour la torro ofc U's o\tuix:, 

Tiont iiou d’amouv \\ co oouplo odituix, 

* K 

Dana loura tranaporta ila m primout soudain 
Du auul plaiaiv do luuvo au gcuiv humaiu/’ 

Kons laisaon.s au Icictmir a jugcr nuu'tH'au. Nouh 
diron.s sculcmcnt (ju’o.u lo trauKc.rivaiit, uouh avoiis ('i)rouva 
uu dcpfout C|ui, jo ci'oin, owl; biou iiatuvol. (IrrloH, il tst 
bicu diguG da Diogew' ol; do I'/irc'iiii. Dans un aulvo 
cndroit oil liobcrl Oovdle «('. di'soli'. do la inovl; do sa 
mattrcsac, Ic pootio mot daii.s la hoiio.ho do .l('au-Ja('(pu'.s 
Rousseau cetto admii-ablo coii.solat'um : 

‘*lloua8oau, r6])liquo, aH-iu pordu ToKpriM 
As-tu lo c(vMU* Hi l/loho Oti Hi 
AuraiH-tu bioii coUo raibloHmi in fain o, 

Do ti’ahaiHNor lY plounn* uno Foniiiu^l 
Boih fta/40 onlin : lo hii^'o ohIi sann pitio ; 

II n*OHt jamaiK wcduili par 

Tranquillo oti cIut* m non orguoil Hupnbuo, 

Yivanb }>our Hoi, wiiiH boHoiu, HaiiH d^nir, 

Somblablo k Diou, couconbro datiH lui^jufuno, 

Dans Bon ludrito il mob tout Hon plainir, . . 

On convioTulm (juo la coibsolatiou cbst vraimc» it pluld- 
sopliiquc; mais M. do Voltaire no d<u'.Mis(.“ii pas ioi 
imprudemmont lo socrot dcs adopfcos ? (^uoi ipdil on soifc, 
on pent dire qu^il s’oHt admirablcnunit point lui-niorno. La 
colfere esb commo rivresso; riionimo y paralt an uaturoL 
Lo pbilosopliG a done aibssi clcs momouH ou il ost hommo, 

**Ta voifl Yaohino, olio out I’art do mo plaini, 

J^ai bion jadiH ombrassd ma a(>roi6ro. 

Jo la voiTais mouranto k moB 
***** 4 

Sur un fumior, ronclanb rou Umo au diablo, 

Quo ma vorfcu paiRiblo, inaU(^rablo, 

Mo d6fondraifc do m’doartor d’un naa 



1/ iin iii'» I'.'iu iii i i) ^ 

\\ n’oMl. !uni, ]>iiront, rpowx tii ; 

II ost di' v(K“lu^ ; ^ oi. t|uiotiu(|uo on \m mot., 

Nju[iut HiOKsiblr, Tail ikuu’ rt.ro 

The nxtvui'is j^nvi'u frum llu', (hterre (h (hmhw. by 
t;luH e()iil.('m])iiriiry I'lilic. do uoi; Hunidioully juwe 
Voltairi'.’.s t'luh'iivour iioi; luiTcly to vilify Joiui Jaequea 
porsouiillv, lull, also to paint liim a.s a do. in a.^fo^ua and 
Howor of di.sonlor. Tho .slory Is tliat Robort (.'ovollo and 
hi.s inistrc.s.s, (lathorino, \v1iom('. loi’i's Inivo olfondod tho 
Hovoro ininistors of (Ionova, .sook out by (ho advioo of 
tho p;oddoss Inoon.stanoy, liov favouriti', .loan e)a<!(jnc.aj 
and lio show.s hinisolf onl irol)' roady to ro turn with thoni 
and .stir up disordor in tho virtuous Itopublic,, Rut 
wiu'u tho. inl.ondino; conspirators arrive they find a now 
atmosphoro of ploasiiro and oood humour ostablishod, 
booau.so (Ionova, in (heir ahsonoo has oponod a thoatro : 

“'I'out ro.spirait la p.aix la plus profondo ; a.u lion du 
limit dos J’oudroyanis o.-inoiis on ontoudait colui do.s 
violons," 

(dovollo and his swoothoart uro rojoiood, but Rou.ssonu, 
of oourso, i.s di.sousicd. JIo is wido.omod amiably, and 
(old (hat now that (ho, arls have swootonod, people’s 
(onipors, lhi.y are. in no mood (,o po.rsecul.o, or to 
(yranni/!o. over their (bllow-mon. 

A (linroiuhs njifunt tlr 

UtiUHHraw rimlnil nionu', puln ri prnml* ; 

Htiu vilidu fruut fut <U\ trihUwHo. 

I)’im vit'ujc rHihHirr riu’ritior jirr^’Mcuiiptir 
pHH Kdt iiltirH t|u’diii hii vi(«nt diro 
Qiuii Id li(»a laaimm (Ui rtW’hapo oli rdHpim. 

par hoh inantlit (UMtion, 

HViv VII Uouvm* Id jtnnlirrvut Urtigmm. 

UaUH un rrihiit A I'cTart il lo Lins 


1 It ml d& Tiwhn^ apimri'iniiinnt {wuTo qii’il n‘a pan r/jpondu i\ do 
ttda ahoimiiruH, otr ipi'il diVlnra im vouloir jarnaiH y r^pondro. 




lUVUJLVlUi. AU tl; WilL V7A A lUU il UilUl UlOlLS, OvCly ono 

aciCUHiiip: I'.vt'.vy ono. ol.so of jioi.souiiinr tlic air. At length, 
howcvin', a nu'.thnd of ])a<'.irH!at.ion i.s found. An umpire 
i.s cho.se.ii, a Madame. Oudrille, wlio .stand.s to represent 
the goddt'.s.s of good humour. She advise.s them to be 
happy ; and relmild the d'hoatre. If they occupy 
thom.selve.H with t.lic (^idtivatiou of the Hovvers of art 
the .sweet .se.e.nl; of life u-ill be. restored. The counsel is 
hailed with joy. 

‘*Tout lt‘ ooiiHhil onLoudib la lo^on, 

\ a \ pimnln mi'nno (’foula la raiHon. 
hPH JourH HOi'iduH {](» Siibunio ofc do ]^h6o, 

Ityy iouvjm hv^viiH^vtx d\\ Iumua iV.A.Hbv6o 

f’o iiuuupnb i'ona([iui'oii(i pour oux. 

On rap|uda hn daiumn <^li Ins joux, 

Qu’avait. haimiH Oalvin I’iuipiLoyablo ; 
d<nix i>roU*gi»M par \ui luiniHlro aimaldo, 
dowK drli'rttOK d\^ Vv*nu't I'ounuyoux. 

di(. <1(\ Jn|ii(.or la lillo. 

Mi'n'o d'amnm* ot d(<M jdaiHira do paiXj 
lioviiil platM'r ^^^)n lit, A, PlainpalaiH, 

Ootn'^vtt fut nno graiido lamilUi ; 

Kt rtM\ jura vpio hi <lUoll[vu^ Uvonilloii 

Ah^Ltait. itunnia lo Irouldo a la inaiHOii, 

On I'onvt'rrait d('V(*r.H iMadanio Oiidrillo* 
ho ronx UoUNMoau do furoiu* lu'di^Ui, 

Av(M! Htt ganpt^ orranl, a raviaitinus 
K’onfnil do db vUo \nv Uaitd 

(?ontro la paix (pi’on vonait do coruduro.'^ 

lOnough o.vidiUie.e ha.s now be.eu given to prove that 
Rou.smuiu was not mud, and did not calumniate Voltaire, 
when he. ae.cu.sed )iim of lieiug liis per.see.utor : — That is 
what concerns us in this new criticism of Rousseau. In 
HO fur us Vollairc. i.s concerned, liis most ardent admirers, 
{and I count myself amongst tlumi) will admit with 
sincere, allliction tlmt his hchavionr to Rou.sscau is an 
ugly hlot upon liis fanm. At the same time it has to bo 
rec.ogni^cd (hut a marked disliuction has to he made be- 
tween Volliure.'s eoinlue.t in the. e.haraeter of a persecutor 



liborati'ly calvnuiuiitt‘t.1, kiuiwinju; him (o lu>. iilwoUitoly 
innoo.wil; of all tho chavirt'a they Imnij^hf affahiHl; him. 
Voltairo. luul lu'.vor livinl mi li'i-niH of frii'uilly inlimac.y 
with RmiHsaau ; wlu'U Im hccumo his mimny, ho hotmyutl 
no conluli'iico ; and was false, to no ohliifation.s of 
adbction. Nor, from his own point of view, did Vol- 
taire heconio Ilonssean’.s enemy without ^ood reasons. 
Upon three separate, oeeasions, .lean ilaeipies had been 
the offender: first of all wlimi ne^leetino V'ollaire’s 
request that tho poem upon the. earllitpinke of Lisbon 
might romaiu umniHwered ; seemidly when opiiosing 
Voltaire’s desire to .see a theatre establi.shed at tiene.va; 
thirdly by telling him with inmee.essary frankness that 
his influences eorrupfed t he simple niamiers of a vepuhlic 
that would perish if it udopti'd tlu' Inxnrions ami eorrnpt 
habits of life prevalent in Krunee. 

Finally, Voltaire did not know that the aceusatious 
made against Rousseau by men who professt'd to have 
lived with him as iViouds and to have, rejmdiated him on 
account of his ahoniinalilo charaelm’, wero falso cdiarges. 
Tho patriarch of Fernay probably neeepleil ([uite literally 
tlio histories related to him by (Irimm in 17f)!),und eou- 
firmed by Trouehiu ; that this profe.Hsing purist letl uu 
immoral life; that ho had exjuised his eldhhvn in tho 
open stroetH ; that ho had refusetl to safeguanl tho 
mother of his inistress from starvation ; that im was an 
impostor wlio protomlod to oarn his broad by a Iratle. ho 
never practised j and an ingrate wlio lived upon tho 
bount}'’ of Ids friends, and who reiuud their services with 
calumnies. Jlelioviug all these, llungs, Voltaire felt no 
compunction when attacking a hypocrite, an ingrale. and 
an impostor, who had been personally rudo to idiu, and 
whom ho regarded as a traitor, “ uu faux frere," on tho 
strength of certain din'oreucos hetweeu liimself ami the 
author of Emile in their attitude towards religious 


him, and did not believe in the 
That ha w«. 

in lus pursuit of Jean Jacciues • bL -t-h ^ 

licYod Joan Jacques de^Z ah tfat 

povow. tho aiimodty lie in‘“S 

to riMgiuzo that ;t cUd not bdoog to thi ^111.17 

fighter in an epoch when a liberator of 

and relcntful tompet might have left the “LToS! 

epoch in its chains, to forvive a ner^oT,.! • b. “ “ 

allow one whom he regard ed^s a trakor, ‘4 fauxVZ" 

to escape the cruel and bitino- prlffo of +1, r 1. 1 ™ ®’ 

I'clontlessly, the “sword of the SS 
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K, Sohovov, iM, on ; luoiU Vo boUof 
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nml in^ralitudo, 55. 

AKl^nvHion', Uoiu^Hi'an wuh not Iho, iuliis 
Hvmvvol Nvilli l)\dov(d', an Mavmoiitol 
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Ajt;r»MMuiMil, tins ludAVovn tUo tvUovod 
hlory in l)io and Didomt'a 
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witli ihn Ndlca dioUitod by Urhmn 
ftivd Hidfvtit. in tho nmiiuHoriiitH of 
Iho Arrhii'i^s ttml Aranial MS,, 88; 
Aitiu'udiJC, Koto I) 1), ;i78-3pl ; inado 
)>y J. V, IVrunnt in nianuworiiit of tho 
Kuo do wr«vigm^ Liltriuy, 109 j Ap- 
pomlix, Nnlo 1) il, 801. 

MlUty ptmr /niir suite aia 
Mrhnoiirs tt^ Miutame (I'P^nnay: an 
hUloilcnl 1 ‘iilitMMiu, by Musaot Pa- 
tlniy, fho idtviina made for tho 
75; J. <!. linmot'a, about 
ibo An^i'Si4ts h\<^itUes, 70, 

AuHpurli, iViargravo d’, ono of tho 
pnlionM Ilf C/omajJontecrf 

Op, 

Aviddvrn lilbmvy powu'Bftoa 140 cidiiora 
iijfiirigina) MM. oijUentQirso/jVadam 
tt* J\}niuii/, dowribod, 86» 80, 
farsimilra, 1, 2., 8, *1. 

AvKunu'Ul, I lidurotV t |‘Too many 
bniicMt men wcmld bo in tho 
if lUniMwan had buou in tlio nght, 
rtdtiiilrd )iy lalor crititVH, 85. 

AvHinml Library pomaimioa 44 oomplofco 
(‘rtblni'w and a col loo lion of Notes and 
old caldors, doaaribod, 87, 88, 89 ; lac 


simiha of, 5, 8, 7 ; of Notes, 8. 9 ; sm 
AppomUx, Noto D, old cahiers, 
888; DD, 378-891. 

Assmuptiou, uiiaound, sorviug as found* 
atiou of modern judgments, “That 
lioussoaids neraoualUy has deserv- 
edly fared ill in the esteem of the 
saner and more rational amongst 
thoao who have judged him.'—ihf. 
5, 0, 17, 18. 

Baoliaumont {M4moires Secrets), notice 
of Falso Letter of King of Prussia, ii. 
170 ; notice of Rousseau’s alleged 
auioido, Note B, 821. 

Bftvbior, A, A., apologist of the Ency- 
cloptodiats, and restorer of discredited 
libels against Rousseau, 37 ; first 
person to whom MS. of Madame 
d'Kpinay’s posthumous hook was 
olferod, 37, 43, 45 ; states in the 
pvofaco to lua Nomem SuppUvwU 
au Oours do LUUrature de La Harps 
that his book belongs, with Grimm's 
CorrespondaMC and Madame d’Epi- 
nay's Memoirs, to an effort to reverse 
tlio judgiuont of contemporaries upon 
llousaiMiu, 49, 60. 

Benefactors of Rousseau, supposed, 
amongst the Encyclopaedists: Hi- 
dcTot claimed in 1782 to have been 

'• a “benefactor” of Rousseau, ii. 69; 
in 1767, in a letter to Rousseau, and 
in 1768, in his TaUeltes, Diderot 
stated tho services he had rendered 
Rousseau whilst he continued hia 
friend ; they were not “benefits,” 
but tlio same friendly services Rous- 
seau afterwards rendered Grimm, 
130, ii. 20; two yoara before Rous- 
seau accused or suspected him, Di- 
derot betrayed Rousseau, u. 6; 
during twenty-eight years Diderot 
was associated with Gri^ m a 
conspiracy to destroy^ 
reputation, 118; > ti. 20, 49, 6 , 
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2 in, iiMu H’-'. iv:*? 

Mrttliuiu* (DCpiiuiy Ihnuiuo tint' tiM»l 
of UoiiHHi'iiUH fin uinl hn 
was miuit' I In' vi'Iiirli' nf lln’ir 
Ul, i'll*. : a rim ill unviv fHiilrnr*! hhv 
on Kouhmmui, ut»r vi inl» iril 
liiin i\uy Hfrvicns. Jlnib'niiu, wlnu 
If rill nil wuH a Nlrimj^nr in I'nii^^, in* 
trniluci'tl liiin lt» all liis lrifinU» Kl; 
ii. (Ifi ; If ri ill in waa llin uiUliur of llin 
pint Umnwfau of nliinli liin 

ancint inunuil ainl tin* pnulmmnua 
Wuvk llw dfjumiU'il willv hrc’niut 
i\\i VilUfVn worn l!io instrinmut^, 
lin; ii. SO, iH, lOf., Ul, IST, rln.; 
d^JluihiU'h wiiM Jinvnr Unu^j^nuu'a 
lu'm'raftor, nor nvnii )ii*f intiiual*’ 
frioinl, M ; l>y Ilnllmi’liV non a»l* 
jiiiamnii wlinii oiitoriHiniiiij: KHiiM^-im 
ua a giu'Ht lu* plntUai In iloi'nivo him 
aiul In porauiLilo him that ho wifi 

lognviKal ivh a pln^iavihti 107 l Ap* 
poinlix, NnU tl, lUM ; hy llio loNii- 
ninny of ftJiilniiijinmih'H, llnllmfh'a 
limiHo WHH tlm intiolin^' - )>huu' ni' 
ItuusHdau^H uiioinioH, ntnl Hnlha<‘h 
Ilia roiiHUuit ilfluiiit^r. £11; ii. 101 ; 
//uvud \Vtt« not UousanauV Itrmv 
faGtor, ami VfmU'Vwl him no aingU' 
81 'vvii‘o, ii. no, 170 ; Itohivo kinav- 
ing llimhHfau llumn iirofV«NtMl a wl^h 
to Horvn him In lii/i^lity-plArnl ponplo 
)iu know Ul Im atlmiivi'ii of Uun^^oaitj 
ii, lfi7, IfiD ; in IhTfmhrr 1706, 
within A fortiiiglit of liin iiitmilms 
tlcm to llnimaoHU, ho lUiaufiutoil him- 
ttolf in tim ooncooluiu of a lihol 
tlcacvihiTm him n« an impimtov, ii, 
170, 171; whrn ptming na hia jiro- 
iutitor in Kiif^lnnd ho nHaintotl in iho 
oirculnlion of Ithola aguiiiNt him in 
tho lOngliah pirsH, ih 177 ! wliilat 
fioHcitlnga jioimioii iorlum, ho wmto 
about him to iufUumUul frUnulH that 
he airooUiil poverty ami poHacsiied 
concoalotl roaovweoa, ii, IBO ; tliia 
** diacoyory " ihimo arrivoil at by 
tnmporirig witli lloitaaoau’a privato 
lottora, li, IBl ; ho compoDud llou«» 
BCftu to «tatu Ilia complainU, and 
piibliahod tho (piaiTol, uaing pnaltimi 
of a Bupposod protuotor to justify 
avoiclanoo of all answer to tlmcliargcR 
xnaclo by a proC4g4 accused of Ingrati* 


N*U»' 1| ; t In y *'m r« '.ponih'd 

i*n hi' inlh U’lni * !»‘r In** ynaiN, until 
Ihniu hlit ;nh»|*t**i 4 t«»n»» iif Himgalit 
lanlt htnlin/. tiknd hy any 

(•n* In n lir.lU him, i>l t*\ thf ( ir< uui* 
tiUilnnj nt IlmU I 'tatn«U^ tn <lU‘h 
f^tlnn*, ‘cimh ;iMU; H'l^rnnhin av* 

livily sNiippai'd al <Ji‘nn\a all tht> 
ih fis4ain .t UUR ; j,i- 

h'lnnd ti| alUluplol In nih'iun hy 
I hiTat*< Iti-iaflv iM iih'f, .'‘.iiV ; fir«*ulati *l 
hhrlit«iH nhugf « nK'4in*t hilti, dOS, 
tum ; iiHiiut’U’.l (iumm in rnp^au 
ahi.ni allngnd nth*rm to 

pv»»\MKn dv^huh.nu n * in Unneva, UlU, 
nil; im*l UuUm'an'a 

huM -U. lm, and in fi r mndnrnl him 
nn\ *irrvir*’‘». Aim'I 1 7i’»n h*? hi’t’anm 
liin imphiiMhl*’ niii'iuy, and puiMinl 
him wilh nnliiiHifj lilnh fU'^iigin-d 
tti pvuvnkn liu prv»**M’iU«»ni ainl to 
alii'iialn hi^ \svU wndivri, li, Knte I,, 

li’lh, ll'ld, ’*W7, »u*'h 

Ih in’lil^. Umi'i'nim Jidmitu *‘h»*ili**’M 
ItiU llkn thniii, and ln*l ^iatnful ihr 
lh*‘*»n Inirnd ii|*m|i hiin,“ ;!8*l ; ha 
*niy^ in Mah^ilnn h« : "ihat th»’ idi* 
ligatii'U** i<l fui-M'lihip am iltar tn 
him hnn, ill'll’ hl*i Uinut tcf**gnirn« 
llu'm 5 h\U ilnvl ilinaiK inmnUm 

hnraUNO Ihny liiakn i>tat)lniin a duty, 
Whinll ||n«d*»ni/' Knln li I#, 

ii, t!fi7. tSW ii, lUI, Appniitlix, NnU* 
L, im, 

llfinniilin do Haint 1‘tnirn, hnd no 
mntivn h*r piuntum uthnr 

than hn knnsv him, M; hn portrait 
nf Unm,ifnau tlm mail wo 

diwnvrr in hi«* himkn, with nut 
nifrtdy ditrnront hut MjipuHitf IVaturm 
to tlto,yf ofilio mylltmal donn«hifi|Uf$t, 
AptKimlix, Koto A A, un nitl; hisi 
tnaiimmiy fontiadh'tfi (fUiunrjf aarnir 
tion that lUmwim ditl not pmclinc 
hl« trade uf fopyifit ; ami Haiut,*Mari 
Uiranlin’M thimry that Im wan all 
imptiRliir, ami roprewntiHl tho lypi 
(jf tho “ ill«MttUir<nldmdnmalory imui 
man,** iVJt, dB ; ooinpam witii 31 *1. 

Itwi^uphie ICfUtod hj 

MifUrtud and Ihirhior, nasiated h) 
group of men of UtUoru, inidlectua 
lieira of KncvcIopmdisU, S6, 3tV 
‘l‘l, Article (by Laporto) iSpi>m| 


uw memoirist ‘•to. 

OixOt'onjt) J{{'ith{hyy),7j,^,) revives 
iVAUnnbevt'rt tUspvovod libel about 
Houmsuuu’h in^ialiltulo tu his bone' 
lactor, 5h), Ai»punilix, Note B, 350. 

On Jioumiik (by Bevel ingos) livst 
iiUrothu’i's slovy of “Anonymous 
Loltor to Baiiit- Lambert” unknown 
bolbro Mmioira ; and a now stock 
ot‘ Irtlfiohotids alleged to have boon 
haiidiMl tlown by cuntompovarios, 47. 
Qtn'ravtl'H l^'ruiicc Vontcmjmaim 
viM-nnls Urn indignation provoked in 
181D by SoveUugcja' arliele, 47, 48, 
4D. 

Boiti*nu’a (Vunl) second edition of 
adaiuo d' Kpinay'H Memoirs^ 1803, 4 ; 
bin onlieal mdes oHlablishlng histori- 
cal IdtnidiU’Hin tlm jl/V:;noin doaoribod 
iiH “lireHunuj” Ity IC. Sohorcr, and j 
an an uutnig(‘mi» exhibitioii of a 
ranulical de.vutinn to Buussonu, 05 ; ' 
IhuliMiu not peiiniltud by J. C. 
Brnmd to cxuinino MS., 77 ; ho 
arrivi's at; Huino oonolnHtonnHMussot' 
ralhay ilmt llio title of Memoirs has 
biMui wrongly given to a novel 
arranged by a “judioiniis” editor 
well up in thu history of tlm times, 
7«. 

BouIIUm-h, ConnU'HH do, sondsllonaaoaii, 
in 17(Vd, altdlrr from llunio, il. 167; 
ilumoV nu'HHngn to—'ahout^ li'alao 
l.eUer fnun king of Prussia, ii. 171 ; 
her ultitndii in the (pianul holwoou 
Uunmand UfuisHeau, 174,179,223, 
U24, 225 ; Trniichiu'H aasortion that 
after llii« ipiarrol aho abandonod 
UtaiHioiin, ii. Ap])omlix, IToto I, 
312. 

Brunet J. 0., Kditor in 1818 of 
Madnmo d'Mpiimy'a MmoirSi 87, 
41, 4H, 50, BH, 73; hia original claim 
timi; iho work ho publialiod repro- 
mmUMl Mftdnino d’Knimiy^a authentic 
jlA-mmVsarnl tluit Uio printed book 
wna an ahhreviatod hut faithful ro- 
protliudinn of MS., 40 ; his answer to 
Musset' Pall niy *8 Anecdotes TiiMiks 
in tho Mtinud dcs JAbraires admits 
Ilmt Mini an 10 d’lCpinav did not keep 
oxautly tn facts and tlmt tho oditoTs 
Imvo loft nnt what appeared imagim 
ftry adcnnrnaiitH, 70 ; afOrma that 
tho prill tod hook contains nothmg 

•k r ...r. ... .. nni iinh flunnlv t 


by lamination of MS., 110, 111, 113, 

Calumniators of Rousseau described 
habitually by modern critics as Ids 
oldfriC7ids; and assumed to be the 
only poi sons qualified to describe him 
—a false assumption, 13 ; Diderot 
Grimm and Madame d’Epinay knew 
Rousseau intimately, but so did 
Doloyre,^ Dunoyrou, d'fischemay, 
Bcrnardin de Saint Pierre, etc., U, 
Holbach, Marmontel, La Harpe, 
d’Aleinbort were not intimate with 
Mm, 14, Trouchin, Voltaire, and 
Hurao were strangera, idem. These 
calumniators did not venture to 
publisli their accounts of Roussean 
openly during his life-time, hut 
circulated themsecrctly, and denied 
tho authorship of the charges they 
afterwards proclaimed, 16; u, 69. 

Calumuios. Five principal— trace the 
plan followed by conspirators when 
creating a false reputation for 
Rousseau, 1, 24. 

1st Calumny— That Rousseau was 
a misanthropef embittered by early 
humiUntions and misfortunes before 
lio became famous, 127, 128; ii. 8, 
97 ; falseness of this charge, 124, 125, 
120 ; ii, 106, 109. 

2nd Caluiimy— That Rousseau was 
a sophist, who took up extravagant 
theories without believing in them, 
merely to display his own talanta, 
129 ; ii, 102, 126 ; Appendix B, 343; 
falseness of this charge, 128, 129, 
Appendix, Note A A, 812, Note B, 
845. 

Bid Calumny-~Tbat Rousseau was 
a?i inipostiyr who accepted privately 
tho benefits he refused in public ; and 
whose pretended trade of copyist was 
used as a screen for his readinesa to 
take money he had not earned, 129, 
180 ; falseness of this charge, 62, 
Appendix, Note A A, 818, 314, 866, 
867, etc.; ii. 69. 

4th Calumuy-TIiat Rousseau was a 
/w/nocniewho, devoured by hunger for 
notoriety and praise, pretended to 
love retirement and a country hre; 
and who was so' unfit for sohtude 
with nature that'he became mad and 
wicked in his Montraorenoy Hemit; 


CtU Onluumy— That liotissrau 
boftslxnl that ho Imil an unji^rali'Cnl 
heart and Imtiid all Uioho w1u» 
him, 137 ; ii. 58, 103 ; falseue.ss of 
thia chav;»o, A)>in‘ndix, ii, U57j ‘258, 
Note L, 348 ; ii. 10^1. 

CaUmuiieK against UtUK^Ki'au tu Didi'Kifn 
TahkUts, 134-0.37; IuIhu lotloi; in 
(^rrcs^mufance Littimh\\ 1750, ii. 7 ,‘ 
chavgo (»f (uluais HoKiHlmc.sK, *20 ; elm v^o 
of tvenchovy to Saint- Lainhovt, ‘28 ; of 
(InceitagainHt Diderot, 20 joflVroeiiaiH 
wickoduoBH, 47 ; of oalmnuialinfj; 
Diderot, C3 ; in tho note added on 
tlio )Cssity 'HiHiii tiiaicaty 55 00; tlio 
eammign of caUunuy in the (/(Ovyh- 
punaanco LitUntirc. Act, t»5 ■ 

113; Second Act, 124 -iroi ; Tliiid 
Act, 211-2*22. 

CauHcricH, of Siiinttulknive, 25, 55, 
57, 58, 50, 00. 

tVvutti, Laltov in the/onmaD/c /’cfn’s, 
Dec. 1781), on Ilolhach*H condnet to 
KouBaoau, 81, 32, 33 ; Apiieiidix, 
KoteCl, 304. 

Chononcemi, (JhOtcau do. Madiinio 
Dunin invitoH UoiiaHeaii there, 1740 
and 1747,^153; ii. 108, 10t», Nt»lo 
E, Appendix: 410.1» 

Clmvvotto, La, (Jhfdcau de, vomdence 
of Madanm d'K)dnay near liiont- 
moreiiey, Tljcatricaln at ; Saint* Mure. 
Oiravdiu acoimca KouHsoau of fdlMO 
atatomontfl In connection ^vilh them, 
01. Apnondix, Noto 1), 373, 381, 
shows that Saiut-ilaro (tii’avdiii'H 
jnofovonco for the AkmoirB htjforo tho 
Coi{fmiom i« a Idunder. 

Citizon; ItouaHcau’H familiar title, the 
‘*Yirtuou8 Oitizon of Oonova,'' 11. 
Ho ahdicatoa his title of citizen of 
Qouova, li. 114. 

Codoj llonsHoan's ‘'code** of friend- 
ship, 280, Appendix, Note DD, 3t!0. 

Conditions, Actual, of opinions uhout 
Roussoaii and Ida hooks, 2. 

Conf 6 s^iio 1 u^ jiulgnionh posHod upon, hy 
Miiuboau, 10 ; Madaum do Staid, 
20 } hy Dowt, 27, 28 j hy Cinguene, 
29 5 by E. Solioror, 25, 20 ; hy Sninto- 
Bouvq, 25, 59 ; hy mU I’eroy and 
Manias, 33 ; hy Darbior, 50 ; hy 
tho do Qoucourts, 58 ; hy Saiut^Maro 
Oirardin, 02. 


in-lirf in the iNwat/hnn’y, 50 ; Seheivr'n 
ceutemjduuUM vefUKul tu permit open 
expii ^sion of any helief in, 85 ; 
pftHilive and MeiiHutioiml t‘vidt'nee of 
llo' eon^)‘iv;iev and revelation of tlio 
uetind rtumpiialtti.H #<np)died hy the 
Al.Henal Nolen, 80, 8S, 80, 01, 0‘» 
118, ele. 

CmiHpiralorH; two men only, (Ji iinin and 
Ditlertd ; Madano' «n4(»imiy m>t their 
aeeompliee hut llndr tool, 01. Tim 
llanni d'HolUodi and hin woelety, 
Alanmmtid, l.;\ iruipe, d'Alemheil, 
etc., eneiniea and eauniiniatina wlm 
nerved the eonMplrHltm<pr»d*ahly with- 
(Ult fully umhuHtunding the pl«»l, 31 ; 
llnme and Wnlptde not r<»n«jtivrttoivi 
hilt tordMof the eoliN[>i»atoi‘?», u. 1/0 ; 
VoUaire not a etumpiiator i\ov even 
an ueeomjdiei' in any eoiiHpiraey, hut 
the vindietivo peiweeulor of II nniii 
who had otVeuiled him, ii. Appendix, 
Note I.. 381, 382. 

(‘onteinpornrieM, the verdiet of, upon 
the eiiHO helwceu Umntaeau luol bin 
cnemieH, Th«' ptmiilar widod ’* l.e 
vertuenx Jean .laenue^," 11 ; im- 
nurtiiil witneiwe^i of hia iluilylifc mol 
ItHttMieifi to luM familiar eon Vernation, 
14, Note A A, Appemliv, .‘OH 320. 

Conti, iTinee tin, \Yavua Uoun^eau of 
sentonee of iiiTeMl in dniie 1702, ii. 
02, 03 ; leiidH Uom^seuu au apart- 
meni in the Temple in 17iU», ii. 100, 
188, 213. 

CopyiMl, UoiiMKeau adoptetl the tmdo 
of, in 1750, to tender hinmelC imlo* 
]jemlent of p«lrnimK*b «)»d of tho 
pecuniary HiU’eeaH of Ida IhuiUm, 52, 
123, A)>)mndix, Note A A, 1. 318, 
314 ; Oriinm and Diderot ondeavour 
to make it ajipeav that ha only 
preUuuU to follow hia trade, 120 , 
180. lOlI, 202, 205, 207 ; ii. 02. 03 ; 
La Ilavpa in the ilfereure emleavtmred 
to convoy tho improRainn that it was 
from iniHerly or niureenary motives 
that Kcunweau adopted tmH trade, 
Noto 0 C, Appendix, 350. 

ConfsfHniditneB LUUmirfi: Carnpaif^n 
of calumny apinst Rouaaaau carried 
on sacrolly ny Crimm from Juno 
1702 to Alayl707, ii. Part v., Ul- 
284 ; on tho OUv June, 1702, UounKenu 


jiUl. V, ; 

('rimm circulated secretly 
niiKUif^Ht rnl(*r8 and influcixtial persons 
in Kiu'dpu Ills “kind of K^^graphy,” 
dcscribinfc^ Koussceu as a'^an of 
Imihu origin, omldttorcd by ]iu- 
jnilialioiiH, a l\ator of groat people 


and of all autliority, and especially of 
liiH native city ami roiniblic. 


liiH native city and republic. 

June 18, (Council of Genova con- 
dennu-d Kmilc. and sontoiiccd author 
to arrcHt, ii. 101 [Con. Lilt, v. 
117.) 

Jidy 1, Grimm circulates socrotly 
that to defy the Council and to stir 
\ip (liHordcv as a leader of a sect of 
iiiH partiHaiiH, ho Avill probably go to 
<leueva, and that if ho docs, lio will 
eevluinly omloavoiu' to cause Voltaire I 
annoyance about his theatre at Les 
Ih'Un'H. lie accuses the author of 
ilmiU' of hovvowing his ideas and 
n]ioiU\jg Unun, and of wishing not 
to Hcvve the truth hut to say the 
mjpuaile of other pooplo, ii. 102, lOS 
[Con, TAU„ V. 180). 


July 10, llonsaeau, expelled by 
enale of llorno from Yvordun, takes 


Smuvle of liorno from Yvordun, takes 
refuge at Molior, in Prussian 
territory. 

August 1, Grimm takes care to 
infonn liis uhoniid Prcdoric that the 
fugitive author who olaimshis protoe- 
tion hart HTudeen ill of him in Lmilc. 
He wilfully diKlortH a phrase inJSmiU 
nnd nmkcH Kousseau nn apologist of 
fanatioiam— “worthy of taking the 
part of Iho jutlgos of tho unfortunate 

Cains, ” I 

C)n Bept. 11, ill another false 
criticism of LJmilCt ho afllitns that 
ItonsHcau jiiBtiilcs ingratitude and 
tmoiiably has Ids own reasons for doing 
KO, ii. 103 {Gorr, Litt., v, 1611 
On Aug. 26. 1702, tho Archbishop 
of Paris iaanod his Mandate against 
ii. 114j 124 [Con, Liti,) v. 


On Bopt. 15 Grimm proclaims the 
(Treat aucGOsa obtained by tho portrait 
uiven in this Mandate of Jean 


given in luia wJuiuH-tu ----- 

Snrj.SSl.'iAS-f 


nhvRVn ii\ contriuUcUonwitnniniBmj. 

In MmoU 1708 (ippoaM RoUBaeaus 
rmiW lo Mandalo, “Retta h 


ueneva. 

May 13, 1763, Grimm circulates 
false report that in the Letter to 
phristopher de Beaumont Rousseau 
justifies the persecution of the 
Protestants in France and lends cruel 
pms to fanaticism (this to stir up 
ill-will of Genevese ministers aud 
Protestants generally), ii. 126-132 
(Ciorr. ZitL^ v. 381), 

In December 1763, Procureur- 
g6ii<iral Trouchin justified in his 
Lettres de la Campagne the refusal of 
the Council to allow the revision of 
the sentence against Rousseau, ii. 
133 {Oorr, LUL, v. 413). 

Dec. 16, 1763, Editor forgets his 
horror of intolerance, aud justifies this 
defender of the persecution of a 
writer for his opinions by the Council 
of Geneva, the Parliament of Paris, 
and the Senate of Berne. 


In September 1764, ButtaJoco, 
Corsican patriotio leader, wrote to ask 
author of Contrat Soddl to assist 
them in drawing up a constitution 
for their country, il 138 [Gorr, 
LiiL, vi. 113). 

In Nov. 1764, Grimm, to lessen 
honour done to Rousseau, circulates 
the false statement that ' the same 
request has been made to Diderot and 
Helvetius. 

On Jan. 16, 1765, he finds it 
“amusing” that a man banished 


from, and kindling civil war io, his 
own country, should be invited to 
frame a constitution for anothw; 
but he adds (it passes for certem) 
that the letter Rousseau received was 
not from tho Corsican leader, hut 
from a practical joker, ii. 144 {C<jrr, 
UtL, VI. 1S2). 

In November 1764 appear^ 
Rousseau’s Lett&rsfrm the Moulin, 
his answer to the Ltttcri /iwa fite 
Comiry; the book was aentenced at 
once to be burnt at G eneva, Pans, and 
.V iQic-tau ((htr. Litt.., 


vi. 176). 11 

In January 1765 Gnmm s^tiy 
denounced the author of the 
destroyed book as a blasptoer who 
outraged decency aa well as tte 

Chriattan religion by deaenb^ ^ 

1.. -c oft a tkWt Vi* 


oncli otluM* auil wtaui 
sfcreots of (lunova witli blood. 

vSopt. 10, 17b5, UouHHouu, tifti'i* 
boin^ fitomnl i\h a blusidiuinor “ aiul 

Amioutor of civil war, at Muliors, 
takoB iHjfngo iu IhUuuI of Ht. lHoi*i’o,v 
ii. ICl {Con. JAtL, vi. 084). 

October ], Grinuii ndatOH that; 
Joan Jawiiies’ ‘*gond IViuud/’ 
the rastov Montinolliu, wlio liad 
admitted him to the Holy Table two 
yoftra onrlier, ‘*hna jvVHt hml him 
Kicked out of Motiora by liis 
paviHluouovrt.’* 

October 17, Ilouaaean is exjudlod by 
the Sonato of Ihiruo from Inland (d‘ 
St. IHcrro ; his vc(im'st to ho U'ft^ iu 
peuco tlinro as a prisoner unUl suvin^^ 
Is refuHtid. Tliruo days later no is 
expelled from lUeimu. Oe.U»bev liM 
ho startH with iu tun lion of aocopting 
Frudurio’H ollbr of a retreat near 
llerliu ; reaches Strashurjj; Nov. 4, 
ill and imlH to ooutinuo journey 
(Corw Lim vi. 406). 

Nov. 15, Grimm iufoviuM his 
ahonn^Si UoiisHoau ima^^fiiuMl or 
iiivuutud story of the 'Mapidatiou " 
of Mo tiers. A few jiehldt's were 
thrown at his window l)y a tijJHy 
vovellcr, About rastor MoutiuoUiu, 
horomimlH hiRroadom that HouRHeau 
had oucn uraiaud hia uliarity. Ho 
says: ^^This poor Jean Jaetpica 
Bhoiihl really give ui) buHtowiug 
)miB 0 H ; up to now, it has iilwaya 
\a)meuud that after a lapse t>f Umo 
Jio lias to revoke his first np[jroval 1 
It ia a j^ravo miafortuuo to atmad 
one's life iu makiuf^ mistakes annul 
the poordo one lives with,” ii. 162 
(Gotw LUL^ vi. 479). 

Nov, 6— Deo. 4, at Btrasburg, 
Bouaseau reeoivoa from all classes 
proofs of sympathy and outluisiasui. 
Aa a roault of oold and ovor*fatlaue, 
ho falls ill and ronouncos long 
jounioy to Berlin. Ho decides to 
rotuni to Vavia and moot David 
Humo tlioro, who olfora him rotmat 
in Kugland, 

Doo, 1, Grimm ontortains his 
abonnia witli a oomiu journal of 
hourly, as well oa daily, wortla and 
gestures of Jean Jacf[Uos ; com piled 


iJce, 10 , kouhkuuu ivjwhea I ans 
and sl.’iyH then* \inl.il Jan. 11. Tlio 
Prince do (Nmti Iium ptepni«<d him 
uu a[>art\mM\t at tlu' Temple, To 
avtdd irritating maginliale« or pro* 
vi^kiug tlcmoiutratimiH IhniHseau 
gees — uowhov*' ; Imt he is oviw* 
whidmeil and overdatigued by visits 
of eulhuKiasU and curiuUH slvaugvrs 
ns well im of fiiends, ho that lie 
imphiKH itume to haMteii their de* 
pavlmv, ii. Id? (^bre. vi. 459), 

January ImI, 17fid, Grimm tells his 
ahonm^a llmt. UouaH»‘.'Ui has promen- 
aded theHiveetH\)f Paunin his Armen- 
iaueo.stuuie to attraetalteiiiiou. That 
he has held his etmrt daily iu the 
Temple, where llm Priuen lie i’onli 
liad givi'M him a rebige. And that tliis 
“ alleetaliou of almwing hiuoudf iu 
ih'liauee of llu* Heulejo e »>f arieMt out 
ngaiiiHt him '* Iuim provokeil tho 
mitUHleiM, who hml granted him 
jun inissimi to pass lli rough Frnnee ; 
HO (hat he htoi t»een waunat by the 
pelit'e In alnrt at ouee. In the same 
iMHUe of lluW 

Grimm eireulaleH the lidtfvs 

\\f thr Kinu iVn-wbi, Hint lug llmt 
M. AValiJora is the autlmr of this 
" phitmautry,’' ii. 214 Lift,, vi. 
457 ). 

April 7, UoiiHNeau wrote to tlm 
lioiuhm unWMjiU)aiv whieU Imd pub- 
lisluid tbe Mtrr of thr^ »»/' 

Vrimia as u geuuina jbitnmeui, 
deunumuug it ns u lorgevy. 

April ir>, Giimin infornieil hii 
ahtmita Jtuui Jue(pum was causing 
trouble iu Knglaud, and that the Inas 
ho wa» nmking about Mr. Wnlpobi's 
simple juko at Iuh expetme uugUt 
have plunged two onunlnea in war if 
Frederio had he(Mi ns i lb until red an 
Jeau Jacttuos, ii. IHfi {(Wr, LiH,t vii. 
11 ). 

Knrly in October appeared the 
A’jsposrf Siuriiu't, Ilje Fremdi traimln* 
tions )iy Huaitl ami d'Al«mbeiL of 
David Hume's ttceouut of bin ipiarrol 
with Rousaeau. 

Ou Oetobor 15 klm inlUor of the 
fAU^nAnn l»rofltod 
by tlio ttdunmblo oiHmtiwnity of 
tills MOW rpiarrol ta roproduco his 



will HII4W1.1 null uwin’j4H.;iuia, no 

u(w I’«‘oIh it MEiio to ultor his atato- 
inonL nuulo in that Koiussoau 
iornnuk his nlil iVl'nils to tako \\\\ 
with ^nvut }uMii)lo— lie aoknow- 
that it. Nvas ho who voimtliated 
Joan .hu-cpu'H, ii. {Uorr, 
vii. Ih7). 

Ciitioism (»r Ktoihscau, a now criticism 
hy cxiit’t hiNloritail niotlmds is 
vo«iuiio(l, the )»Hyt!iliological 

niotloal hIiuIh with wnm^^ ivssump- 
liniis and n-arlu's lalso conchisioiis, 
•i ; tluj ataitiiiK l»oint of this 
cntiriwm ii li» pvovo tluik tho 
ihiciiiiio «l liuiiHsoAu’a dotostablo 
dm rue ten* in not rm ostabliHliod tact, 
t), U, 15, Ih, !hl, t'ti\ ; that it 
has lor its foumlalioiiH an hintorical 
IVaud, 5 ; tin' rule oT Ibis is to 
ilmoat'il ui'i^iniitnitH anil examiuo ihots 
ill llni !i|<ht of cviilcndo, 5; tho 
vofiuUH (thtaiiuMl by, ura documouUvy 
]nuurui‘u roiojjiii’ai’ya^oiinsLUousaoau, 
1 Uh rtfj aihl that Lliis conspiracy 
tmd tor its inHtrnmcnts tho doou- 
nitMiti iwtM'phid by (M'iticH as tlioir 
aullunity for llm dnutriuo of his 
nhiiiiiintibtn diarrictor, 5!ii, 68, 66, 60, 
57 ti7 I llm pnrpofti'M of tliis criticiam 
nro to cxtitnino the Unto facts of 
Uoim^rnim’s diiiractar and conduct in 
tho opijoh whon his groat works wore 
jil’oduootl, HI), HI, rdo. ; tlioHcopo ofit 
u to vutaMish I ho porsonality of tho 
i’toi)hi’t and 'ronclior whoso philo« 
worthy of l.ifo \H Imndod down in tho 
Jhst'rmwHt tlH' Social Conlractf tlio 
,AVii» Ifihise, AVniA', and tho Leilera 
from the XhuniaiUy ih 163, 186, 230, 
23H ; tho jun-Hoimlity of tho author 
of llm of llio J)ra/ogfitc3 

and of Urn AVrtTms is only cloalt with 
in HO far as it is imcosaary to prove 
that, althongh Uoussoaids lioart was 
hrokmi ami Ida faith in Ids power to 
Hin vo mankind q\ieuohcd) ho ooii- 
tiimwl Ihnuigh tho last touyoaraof 
hinllfu umlogiadod and in Im right 
mind, ii. 235, 2-hi, 248 
OnticiMin, iisyoluilogical, of Roussoan, 
tlm rcMumu'^ and authority for a — is 
tim aii*<ninptioM that tlie dootriuo of 
luH atroidinm pvlvato character ia au 
o’-daliliNlunl historical fact, 2, 84, 87 ; 

4,. ..A. . 1 ... aT l.ta nnn 


'.“TO, 8, 304; the re- 
sults obtamod by this psycholoRical 
oviticism leave Koasseau, his books, 
and his influences unintelUgible. 
See Mote A, 301, 302, 303 


Doloyre, an “old friend" of Rousseau's, 
who know all tho circmnstances of 
his rujitiiro with the Encylopffidista 
and condemned thorn, 14, 74; il 24. 

Dosbavres, pseudonym given Duclosia 
Madame d’Epinay’sposthumous book, 

’ Appendix Arsenal 
Notes, Noto D D, 381-893. 

Devin du yuiage, Rousseau’s opera, 
tlio fame it brouglit him, and 
capeoially his refusal to secure the 
PQUsiou Louis XV. offered him, was 
his first unpardonable offence with 
Diderot, 140 ; Appendix, Rote B, 
846, 847 ; ii. 8, 13, 18. 

Didorot, with Grimm chief oonspinikor 
against Rousseau, 1, 16, 30, 31, 74 ; 
“old friend” in what sense, 13, 14, 
81, 32, 73 ; liis prophecy in Emy 
upon Seneca of the Jife7)wm, 74 ; his 
handwriting iu the ArsmeU Notes 
proves liim the falsifier who, with 
G-rimra, dictated the changes made 
by Madame d’Epinay iu her novel, 
02 (facsimile 8). Describes Rousseau 
as sonhist, 129, 181 ; as corrupted 
by his habitation of woods, 130; 
Lea sept scdldratessea de J. J. 
Rousseau, 184-187 never accused 
Rousseau of abandoning his children, 
160 ; quaiTfll with Rousseau, after the. 
publication of Ze fils mlwrdy 237, 
ll, 14, 18, 19, 20, 22*; his interference, 
and liiaistonco upon Rousseau’s ac- 
companying Madame d’Epinay to 
Genova, 227 ; il. 8 ; his treaiAery 
towoi'ds Rousseau, ii. 3, 46 ; hL 


L»UvV(UU9 iwuoomuf Vf | 

ffrlevaiicea against Rousseau reach 
XL..:- T«r,fl 17RA From 


their head m June 1766. 

this date Diderot becomes Grimm’s 

If.. r . I.;. 


nocomplice, 6; his “little master- 

'' n* a • Tirnnr in 


piece,' ii. 7-18 ; proof in tlm 


piece, u. j-Ao ) pi-wwi vitu 
MS. that this letter was intended to 
injure Rousseau, 18 Appendix, 
Note F, ii. 249, 250, 262); the 
occasion chosen by, for acousme 
Rousseau of odious selfishness and 


a 01 uuiyuo ooxuouuiff** 

for tho supposed prophetic spe^ 
hv ilia wife, ii. 23, 24, 26, 26 ; hw 


muiloruy, ii. 

falsouoHH of both JS5, {{<»» OT, 

38, 39, dO ; \m lollin’ to (Iviinm 
aftor Inn in’oIVsHinlly frlonilly visit 
to lioUHSOJUi, Dec. i7r»7, li. ;lb, 47 ; 
iMamo il’lloiulototH li'llm’ infonun 
ilon.Haomi of IHilorot’n botruynl ol‘ 
ilia tnmiMoncts •!!»; in the .lAmo/A'f 
the date of tlio Ldfir n 
in thrown hnok iVoin Ootohov 17r»H 
to Di’c, 1757 in onlor to nmki^ 
IvOUHHeau t]ioaj'^ivHS(»r in tlio tjuarrol, 
51 ; Ilia lot tor to Tvouolniv j<\vou in 
tlin MemoiVsi ami ctnituinin^ a lihol 
a^jainat KoiiHsoau, 55 ; liin Nolo to 
J'Jnsaff upon AV/nvo, ii. 55 50. 

Byon. llonsNoau’H dinoouvao i-n >\vnod hv 
Acndoiny of Dijini, Didonit’.s lihol 
about : inaorted in tho Mi aonrs ,* 
in hift Tiihh'Ut'H ,* imd ropovlod hy 
Marinontol and T/a Uarjio. tSW. 
At»pomlix, Notc^ 11, {MM, JM-I, 3-15. 

Dorat, a aincoro utlmii'i'V of Roukmoiiu'h 
and h woll'infonnod contiunjan’nry 
critic, Id; Ida orilioiani of Mm 
Gonfemons in 1770, till -li8 ; Ida 
protest npjftinttt the ,A.ks(ri/ upmi. 
AVojrm, Appendix, Nolo 11, 318 ; 
Voltniro writca to, against linUHsoaii, 
Appendix, ii. Note h, 375. 

Ducloa, a friend tif UouHHoan’H, aMackod 
evon moro Ruvaf^oly tlian ho ih in Iho 
Mnmirs uudor Uio iiamo (jf Dom- 
haricH, 55, 137 ; Appendix . Nolu 
DP, aapiiHd. 

Dupeyron, attaohod hinimdf to Kouh- 
ftoau in tho tiino when ho was an 
oxilo at Moiiora and ronminod failli- 
ful to him lo tho end of hia life, and 
dofendod Ida memory, Id ; ApnomUx, 
A A, 309, 310, 311; Nolo ll, 352- 
366 ; ii. 154, 223. 

Dupin, Madaino, her trim rolationaldps 
with Rouaaoau, 127, M3, 153 ; !i. 
107, 108 ; Urimrn’H falsohooda about 
tho hnmihationa Konaaoau ondnred 
at her hamla, 128, 129; ii. 108, 
109; La Havpo ropoate thorn, An* 
X)ondix, Note Jl, 346. 

EncyclopradiatR *. Dldorot and d'Alem- 
bort, as odilora of tho Kiicydopfedifti 
wore omployors and load ora of opiniona 
amonf^at men of lottora, who took m» 
tho quarrels and antipaUdoa of tlioir 

tlx.. i.A ... r\ 


nu’pei MHi wiiru ivhuhni'uo is .suppiij^eil 

to luiVi* sent Ids eldldien tlu ir, did 
nut ne«’rssitHte e\p\»snve uf iidhnts to 
any rish, MS, Ifui, 157 ; ^'real earo 
taken t(» ptV.srMM’ eveiv token left, 
with itd'iiiit that euuld hevve to 
idenlilY it if veeluimed proved hy 
rejlfiNteVH, 1(12 ; Mie phill followiil, 
rensons tor this exaelilude. .SVd 
Note i'h Appendix, 415 UH for an 
entry in the Uejidstrua which did 
not (’onvNprmd with UotKieun’H de. 
Heriptiuii, loiC wldeh may leavl to 
iniNcldevous n’^^onnpli^»n^^. " 

Knville, Pm’hi'sMe d’, a friend of Vol- 
taim’d. Her naineuppeavs on Ihu list 
of th'iinm’a rdMONO-i an VeMpnnsildo 
for 1,201) nnmheiR id' the f 
(tner Liftt'Vtur*' helweell tho Vialrt 
1763 and 1766, '1‘heie were iwruty* 
four nuMihiOs of (Ids heiMid Joiunal 
isfUted eaeli yt‘ jr, no that the IhirliesNo 
d'Knvillu evidently MippUed i»ther 
tilumnis W'ho prefern'd to jpvi* no 
name, 40, 41. 

Kpinay, Madame d' ; Aetnal rehuiuu- 
HhipN heUveen Ihon^iean and Madamo 
dM'jpinny not those of henefaetreNM 
201 ; her inlrnduction to 
UoUHsean hy her livnt lover tie l'*van* 
cneil, 203 ; iier trouhlcM and the 
coiiHoliit ioiiN of l{iiu«Neau*M liiend* 
nhip, 206 ; Uoioeenuiw teeo^uilhnt tif 
her aleriin)» tnialilies heUentU )ier 
fauUH ami frailties, 20U, 211 ; Ida 
HhieenMViemlNldp for her, 212; the 
diHenehantiuent »»f Kvamnmil leaves 
tlm ]ilaoo nenroNi iMathinm d*Kpi?my 
vacant, 213 ; Ifrlmm oIitaiiiM ir, 
hccauHtt UousKcau Iuvh no amldtitoi t»f 
tho Mort, 2U j hiH frinndNhip UM'fnl 
to her nqnitrttion ; her prepandlon of 
Iho Ilartnitutfe a proof of nOVetion, 
nut a clmritahltt netion, 215; UmiH* 
aeau'H refiiH/d t<» Incur iimteriid ohlixta* 
liojiH, 217 j Im accejits tha Ilenidtagfl 
imt of Kt^ititudrt for tlm attention t« 
Ida wiahoa, 219 j hin roididetice In 
Madniim d'Kidnay ho considers de* 
amwcia fnim her fthmdute trUHlworlld- 
ncHH, 219 ; twelve nmnthH uf nndla* 
turhodfrimitlHliifi, 221 ; UoiiH^tenudnyH 
not diNtrona hln hnsUmt with hi;^nn'o 
theoricyi, but writen her a nrrUnis 
lottornbout hor Mon'aodncAtion, 225 ; 

^ r t « ft M « 1 



tifiO ; )u‘r |u>vlvaib of ^laOnnio (VHou* i 
lii'tot urnvj'M bov riM\l Hontimonts 
tt>\viin\rt Miulmna n., and that she ' 
tUd KUvpviKu hov kihUiv. in* law’s Icitcva ' 
to KoUf‘*<«*au, lift-l ; (tuuiTul jiatcUed 
no Ih'I.wim'm UnusHcnu niul J)iuorot by 
j\la»laino d’KjMiiay, ‘JIJO ; hor uiisuc- 
<M'N?stul alli'JnpL to will uwr Grimm 
111 liv'o ill iu‘{u*o witli UouHHiiau. 260 ; 
tha jounmy to Goimvn, anti DitlGrot’s 
inli’iTwriun* with lulviao In llouHsoau 
tu ufvanuoauy bis lunn'fautvoaa cov- 
nsUly Und in (■iiii/c.s'«ionj), 280 ; 
Madauu' d' UimilftoL tunmiaded Rons* 
M’uu lohubniit tiio t’liHo to Grimm, 
2S1, 2S2 ; KnnsHdau'H Lottor to 
<U‘iiuin, 2Sn, 2S0 ; (Irinim prtilita by 
inn>nub’ma', and t'lmijiols Matlamo 
dM'.piimy lo liivuk wiOi RouHscan, 
2t»r» ; Uuimm'mi comnnUud no crime 
n^ainnl Madanm d’Rjdnay) and abo 
mnnvd against him only under tho 
urib'Vs Ilf tli'iiuni, 208, 

I'N'l, Miub'iindKtdbs opara aingor: 
(•riniinH viulnnl pasHion for )ier, in 
gavo liitii llio reputation 
nniongMi. wonum of tlm world as a 
mnmntit! pcrminugo. 'Hio date throws 
on tlm aiovy ol' bia duel in 
tbdhuoc of Madama d’lCpinay in tins 
npoch, ii, 

Ktniiionw', dr, psandonym given do 
Kmnruril iu ^lailamo d’Rpinay's 
novr), JIHK 

Finiiriirib M. do, fllopaoii of Madanio 
Duiiin and fiiHl bivar of Madamo 
d’Kpiimy, 205, 20C, 218, 2U. Timta 
Ummwan na eonOdcntial friend, hi’ 
troduroa him to Madamo d'Epinay, 
20*4 208, 205, 218 ; ii. 107. 
I’Vancuidl, Mndnmo do, Rousaoau’s 
frirmWiip with, 208 ; Rousseau's 
irlirr to, almut tlm manner of leaving 
rbUtlrrn at tlio Knfanla Trouv^s ; ho 
rrrngnizra that ho has sent his 
rliiburn there but doniofl that ho 
lies, nr over would havo, oonaeiitocl 
to llioiv expOHUro, 152; this lottor, 
April 20, 1751, may bo comparod 
with liiH denial in 1765 that ho had 
rxpoNrd his childron, ii. 121 ; died 
iu 1754 whilst llouaaoau was at 
Gmmva. In tlioAfmfcitf^HlaaUogod 
ll.tir linH rWm \\\ tnok nhico shortly 


^ 0 ^ Miiiiay'spostliumoosbook, 

i \ 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 51, 
52 ; Appeudu, Note D, 392, 893 

GoMva's ill-treatment of Roussean. 
11 . 03, 94 U6, lie. 117; Appendix 
308.310,815 

,317, 325, 333; Note L, 341. 

Ginguoiiii’s Lciirct m- Lcs Omfessima, 
h^stifies all the charges brought by 
R-onsaeau, and ohallenges Grimm, 
still living, to answer, 30. 

Givavdiu, Count RenS de, who gave 
Rousseau Ilia retreat at Evmenone- 
ville, where he died July 2, 1778, 
246, 321. His account of Rousseau’s 
last days and of his death, Note B, 
328-340 ; his verses inscribed on his 
tomb (still to bo seen at; Ermenone- 
yUIo, 840. 

Givavdiu, Count Stanislas de, son of 
Ron6 de Girardiii, protests against 
the false history of Rousseau's suicide, 
Appendix, Note B, 341. 

Giraruin, Saint-Marc de, author of 
J, J, Ibiisscausa Vie et ses OuwageSf 
tlie best-known French biography of 
Rousseau ; his method of companson 
between ifenwirs and Confessions, 
with a decision invariably for the 
MmoirSt Cl, 62, 189, 225 ; ii, 65 ; 
Appendix, Note A A, 313. 

GiAtry, composer, iu his ^ssai 8ur U 
Jificsigue, has left a record of his 
memories of Rousseau, Appendix, 

A A, 3l7 ; defended him after his 
death against the calumny that he 
was not the true composer of the 
Devin du Village^ Note B. 847, ^ 

Grimm, Frederic Melchior : his daim 
to the title of Rousseau’s old Wend, 
18 ; his opportunities, as editor of 
a secret journal, for carrying on a 
system of calumny against Rousseau, 
16 ;.GiugUGn4'8 challenge to Grimm 
to ju8ti§ himself from Rouss^us 
charges, 30 ; description of Grimm 
as man only rendered famous by 
Rousseau’s accusation, 30 ; his 
tliumous oelebrity dates from l^hU- 
cation of GorrsspcTvdaacfl iM&o.'m 
in 1812,36; ii, 79; discovery of 
Grimm’s royal patrons the list 
of his shows Ins sphere ol 
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iuuujuuu u ims im iustorical 
authority anti in probably a puro 
invonluoi, ii, ()0, 70, 71, 7^; Griuim’s 
Imtvrtl of llousntnvn and its causes in 
tUo fxiwpiu'atittu ofa scir-concontrated 

wnrblly mind at the Rpcctacla of a 
goniuH who drspimid tlio world and 
Ivd tlio lilb of nature, ii. 87. 

jllolbiudi, llunm tV, not an old friend 
t»f UouhhiWh, l«i ; !:^ocioty of the 
Buvttu d’Uulbach, tbo centre of 
altUKo <d UtJWHHoau by Ginguond's 
tt'hlinumy, 81 ; Covutti's letter in 
Jimnutl dc Pam, giving Holbacli’s 
admisHitni Miat tliore was a conspimey 
agiiinHt llouKsmu, 82 ; false account 
^iven by d'llolbach of tho rupture 
bidwcon hiiuseU and llousscau, 32; 
AiipvutUx, Noto C, 304, 8(56 ; his 
hiuguliiv mel.hods of showing friend* 
hliipfor UousHciiu, 107 ; Maimoutel’a 
tvHtiiimiiy to (bHolback’e abuse of 
Utnihiuviu, ii, 105. 

Htnulidot, Ctunlt’HHo d‘ : her death, in 
1818, tividonlly made tho date for 
pvtuluoing the MS. of Madame d’ 
l*l)>inay'H ptvHtliviinoua book, 74 ; her 
tuivtuivugi-moiit of Uouesoau by her 
impnnlout conlidoncea, 244 ; jealousy 
bid Wffii lioraol fand Aladamod’Epinay 
ibiltal from of old, 246; reproached by 
Wriinl.-Lamlicrl, acousua Madame a 
Kpinuy «« miHciiicf-makor, 248, 248 ; 
hludame tl’l>lpinay*s “Portrait of 
Mntlivmo U,” cxplaina tho mystery 
nf Mtulamo d'Houdetot’a conduct 
(owHVtlH Uonsaoau by lior character, 
2M, 257, 259; her coldness to 
Kuuwu'iui tho cauao of hia letter to 
Hiuut-1/nmbiTt, ii. 36, 86 ; tlielogoud 
an nOuted by Diderot and Mamontol 
of UoUHseau'H evil bohaviouT to 
Miubmm d' Hondo tot and of his 
aU'tadoUB UiUm* about lior to Qaint- 
f^mbert, ii. 28, 20, 30, 81, 82, 38 ; 
lim* miHcluevouH advice to Rousseau 
to cmiHUlt Hrinim about his journey 
Idthmevn, il. 280, 281 ; herabandon- 
mi’iit of Hoiissoau, notwithstanding 
iivr past ))Vofo88ioua of constancy, 
directly after Didovot’a malicious 
Udlid’ was ciroulatod amongst their 
common friunda. Konssoau's dig- 
nillcd reproof, ii. 48; Appendix, 
Tf ouK 567 j breaks oU 


for her to Saint-Umto; 
the Leiire d So^hM 


..VV4V, jn, 49 • 

letire d SopKic Move, thit 
this. fraudulent “letter^’ was nmi 
wiutcu by Kousseau to Madame 
Cl Jdoudetot, and is wrongly published 


Note H, 269^283. 

Hume, David. (Countess de Boufaers, 
Madame de Veedelin and Lord 
Marshal Keith responsible for Rous- 
seau’s confidence in Hume before 
their acquaintanceship commenced, 
li. 164; letter written by Hume 
about Rousseau to Madame de Bouf- 
tiers, in July 1762, says ” there is 
not a man in Europe of whom I 
have a higher idea, and to whom I 
should bo more flattered to render 
any service, ii. 167 ; the same letter 
says, “his reputation is securiy 
established in England, and I have 
no doubt every one would zealously 
testify to the respect felt for him,” 
idem. In October, 1766, Madame 
de Verdelin urges Rousseau to accept 
Hume’s offer to find him a retreat 
in England, and repeats these 
counsels and entreatina Nov. 1 
and Nov. 21, ii, 169, 160, 161 ; 
Rousseau’s letter to Hume after these 
pressing invitations forwarded to him 
through Countess de Boufflers and 
Madame de Verdelin Dec. 4, ii 
162 ; Hume already indisposed to- 
wards Rousseau by the malicious 
calutnmesof Encyclopaedists : warned 
by d’Holbach that Rousseau is **a 
viper,” ii. 164; his undoubted and 
amnitted share in the composition of 
the libel against Rousseau known 
as False Letter of King of Prussia, 
ii. 169, 170, 171, 172, 178, 174; 
explanation of Hume’s conduct and 
of his attitude towards Rousseau, his 
w'ish to keep on friendly terns 
with the EnoyGlopasdiste and with 
Madame de Boumers, ii. 174 ; Ms 
excuse that he was doing his best 
to get a peuBion for Rousseau, and 
that a few jokes at hia expense might 
be permitted him, 176 j he 
tainly a consenting party to, if not 
the original author of, the libels m 
the English press against 
ii. 177 ; Appendix, Note K, 826^27- 
884 ; by nis own admission Hume 
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to Saint-Ljuuliiu't, anti of liis sup. 
poHfil nunarlc that ouo could only 
uiiHWiu* it. with a stick, 186 j ii. 29, 80, 
111 , Jl«, 88, ‘11 ; lirtgoutl ofRoussoau’s 
nlminiiuvldo Hi'illHlmo.ss in using 
Dhhu’ot as ft litcraiy advisor and iu 
ivfuHing him any assistauco of fclio 
aamo H(U‘t ; and of tUo comments 
upon U\iH«cl(iKUuo8s hy Didovot'swifc, 
ini, 1U7 j ii. 20, 24, 26, 20 ; Lcgond 
that Madamu d’Kpinay was Kous- 
houofactroHa, tliat ho not ouly 
nllimth'd hor by base auapioions, but 
that ho wrote _ an atvocious letter ' 
abotit hov to (trimm, accusing hor of 
ft dhgracufnl innlivo for hor journoy 
t.) (Jmmvft, 218-210, 267, 283; 

l 4 eg»'ml tlml. Rous.soau imagined the 
vuuuly towavda him of ms “old 
fvimdH'HJriuun and Diderot, and that 
ill any i*uno ho wan the aggroaaor in 
tln' •(uanvl witli ilidorot. ii, 8 , 7, 33, 
27, ‘iti, 47, 'll) ; Leguutl that Roua. 
Hinni’u cauKO uf complaint against 
riiiuuu wuH that ho saw through him 
na an iiniaiator,^ ii. 62, 08 j Logond 
id’niinimV duel in dtifoncoof Madarno 
a'Kpiiiuy, ii, lUl, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76 ; 
Lf.m'ud tluU. (U’imui holuivod admir- 
ably t>» Mtuhimo iVK)nnfty, and that 
it WON out of care for lier roputatiou 
that im aonaratod liur from Roussoau, 
213 ; ii. 73, 77, 78 ; Logend that 
RuUHNeau wan \iiuIov obligatioua to 
(tvimm, uml that Grimm is to bo 
lieliavfd whnu Im afhrms in tho 
(\irtt’>tiHmdancc IdU&air& that after 
the ruplurn of thoir IViondship ho 
luol not “Hpolccu ill of him ptirson- 
nllv/' 18, 67, 04; ii. 06, 019; 
i 4 <‘grud Umt llousseau was under 
obligationH to tlio Doctor Tronobin, 
Hint JhuiHSeau Arat of all sought 
Idni out lUul praisocl him iu his 
wvitingH and then quamllcd^ with 
him and haaely suspoefcod hiiu of 
Homot omnlly lUul poi* 80 oution 8 against 
him, li. Appimdix, Note I, 286. 286, 
olo, ; IiCgmnl that Hiuno was Rous- 
acau'H “ Imucfactor,^^ that tho Scotch 
philoHophor roudovod Joan Jacques 
'’tv»sonlial services, and that the 
vtimijlftintfl made against him by his 
can only bo oxcusecl by 
mippoainu that Roussoau ’s mind was 


etc. ; Logend that 
wheu Roussoau wrote the “ 


Ho was not merely a broken-heaS 
raan, but literally and in the exact 

230, 240, 242 
^46, 246 ; Legend that 


committed suicide, RoteB, 321 - 343 . 
All these “Icsends” 


Uavia ' 4 ° must henceforth 
be recognized as historically false. 
Letters, false and fabulous: False 
letters giyon in the Memoirs where 


tho genuine documents are repro- 


ducea in the Con/eisions, 59, 60 80 
230, 231, 234, 276; fabulous 

Anonymotis letter to Saint-Lambert, 
supposed 

Atrocious Letter ** of Rousseau’s 
writtou to Saiut- Lambert ; and the 
true Letter Avhich is not atrocious, il 
29, 32, 85, 36, etc.; fictitious 
Lettre d Sophie ^mpared with 
Rousseau’s real lettem to Madame 
d'Houdotot, Appendix, ii. 265-983. 

Lcttrc « d'Alembert: Rousseau's Note 
al)out Diderot added on to this work 
was fully justified, ii. 4 ; Diderot’s 
account that this note appeared when 
Rousseau and he were on terms of 
friendship, ii. 33 ; effort in Memoin 
to aute-date the Letlre d d^Almbert 
with the purpose of making Rousseau 
tho aggressor in the quarrel with 
Diderot, ii. 51. 

Lovassour, Ufadame, pension paid her 
by Grimm aud Diderot and the 
probable explanation of this extra- 
ordinary benevolence, 168; Appen- 
dix, Note DD, 400. 

Libels against Rousseau, principal; 
by Diderot in his Tablettes, 184, and 
Note to Mscby 'upon Senecat ii. 65 ; by 
Grimm in the Oorrespondanee UtU- 
raire [q.v .) ; by Grimm and Diderot 
in tho notes for the rearrangement of 
Madame d’Rpmay’s AJmoirs {see 
MenioirsYf byd'Holbach, 31, 82, 164 ; 
Appendix, Note C, 364; by La 
Hai'pe (in the Mereure de France)^ 
49 ; Appendix, Note B, 348, 844, 
846 ; Note 00, 368, 367, 868 ; by 
Marraoutel, il 31-83; Append, 
Note B. 344 ; bvTronchin, Appendix, 
ii. Note I, 292, 806, 307, 808, 309, 
310, 812 ; by Hume, il 171, 179 ; 
Note K, 331 ; by Walpole, u. 
169, 173 ; by Yoltafire, 384toS81.— 
f Tf //) hA rfiMonized henceforth ^ud 


Mmoifu (/ v (Muihme ,i‘), vmn. 
mnsoii j»t tho nnviativi* of ivl i- 

tuiiiH with Homijicnu Mivin jj, 

Ummmm ntui in tin* 

Xhm\ (UM two tif tht^ i4!Vr 

of Hwimu«,.i St.^rv tf.Kl in (', ,,. 

iiumu, ISO; (j„, 

loo. IKM! isaiiit-Miiii! tiimiiliii 
iSflioror, nml Mr, Jlt.rhiy lirtifrr tli« 
oMOMut K mi in tl.« y«,. « “ 

' mowcaHlibk;," m ; 

Mill Mihiei'u, ^In-Aires Ms. i.ravo dm 
ilfmoirs ftceiMint wn* not iiriithmllv 
pnoi by Mum. tl'Eninny; l,»n « 
wwnttim oi.iHiKi,,, i\i« It 'f,; 
\«lx (l.rtiniii’s) i.roiiluHy Him, (|,« 

wi 0 w'i o fr’^ I,, ft 

WHO wUl Konmil ni wtliiml,., tmil 
ciiaoliHr Mill nil Inn friiimln, Uit).i!ii5 

. “ uKrconnsnt witl, ti,,, 

Bwouiit givoii in Diilnrot's Tnhlm* 

thriSf .Innit^ltin, in r/fitJ, 

mXitn ' Mttildimi il'lCninnv 

nUon« of RoiiMwrmii J 

d'Rtriimv At»tkniu 

EoS‘r'?»»“ 

poimnlMyoblJtioM, 210. 
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tMWiihjAi '? Ii' fell \i 

^;Ki 4 my tC'..±it'r" 

il fcloilitjfa iiwuiaiii-.* tl,4t |,‘fi|,,,,, 

JMrnm. m. 'l l,,, m„tiv,.«,.f .Mf;/ 

« I ; M.v-,l in Ihn M.S. of .V,,n„;“ 
*y nh»iv4tiMn^t s^^h^nl » himnu* ,h, 

n'dio' ' *T^ f ’■ !*>• (In. »i„ry 

jiuioitifi. io(.ir"i,ViM*:;.;. iiTt 

oilglit Ui go witli lii„ >• |.|im,in,.|f ,„•• 

nmi.m IlMoi'* iS 

l>w*#tiM ; rwk intn I f ''* 
Moriii^w U I** 
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InMnikmoS * W« lotter; 
riXlvVZ * work, wJileh i« 

ri f“f/ , lotior from 


miv and tlu‘. M cahu*.i‘ M*2 pvovo that 
t.l»n ucrmiut of Madftmo do Mont* 
linllant'H '* iU«onolmutniont,'' and 
of U»'u/‘'k oyuical aiul bimiTO theories 
on tMluoiiUon, did not belong to tho 
uriginnl imrmtivo, i2ii2, 223 ; Kons- 
h«‘uu'h luUor to Madauio cVEpiimy, 
on tb« t‘dv\cftti«n of hor son, proves 
)n» nirl lior npjioal with sorioue and 
«ym(mlhtilio aavicio, not with ao- 
pUinirioH, valovrlfttud to boNvildoy and 
iliMumitigo hor, 228, 227. Maclamo 
<rKpiiiny'a aLlompt to smooth away 
in iUition of llouKsoau against Didovot 
wrtK jwoUbly n fvlonuly act, 228. 
'rwo fulso lotUira aro given in 
MaaairHy as writtou by Madame 
d'lCpinay to lU>n«aoavi, 230-23d; tho 
n*Hl loUura writton bv Madame 
d'Kpiimy rt^piodiict'd by Jitrookoiaon- 
Muulum, ’i'iy, 282. Story told difTov- 
tMiUy in Coi^mhm and Mmoirs 
td' UoUBsoauK auousutlona against 
Mivdatuo d'Kidiuiy (w tho uiiacUiof- 
niukor who stirs up Baiut^Lambort'a 
jniliiusy ngnluHthiniHolf and Maclamo 
d'lUiutUitol* 2'U ; in the MemokSy 
niHin«t>a Ida benofaotvoaa of 
Imving writtou an anonymous letter 
lo Uui ahHout lovor, 2dl. No 
nioutiou of lUifl auonymoua lotto 
iH r<uiiul nnywlmro outsldo of tho 
Mtmtnrs^ ovon in Didorot’a Tablotles^ 
Si\w.o jnvldleatiou of dfiniujirs nearly 
ttll uilticH tako it literally, 241 ; an 
Arsoiml notiJ and an altorod 
AtvUivfW oiddor show that -tho 
aniinynunm lollov was Inti-odviood 
HH ft olnuigo into the fablo, 243. 
'l‘ho flUito that Roussean’s 

sn^iploions of Madame d’Eninay wore 
rumnlt'd on Mftdamo d’lloudotot's 
tunmunt that Mndamo d’Eniimy liad 
ttlttMidy tried to make mlachiof ; and 
lumii Thf^mjb'a tleolamllon that the 
Imly )nul tried to bribo hor to steal 
fttul bring hor (Modaino d'Hoiidotot’s) 
private loltein to Rouaaoau, 247 ; 
ItcjUHaomi ia blamod for bolioying 
Mwlaum cl'Kpluny oapablo of thm 
A nowlyHliecovoi’od dooumout, 

•• The I’prtraU of Mmo. U/' pwos 
Madame d’Enlnay wim tlib misduof- 
jnaker, and luid road Mmo. dHou- 
deUiL's btlors to Ilonaaoau, 254. 


Laporte, hi m 

pria5Sif,;5?”c: 

Brunet, 42, 43 ; affirmations of editor, 

J. C. Brunot, that the book threw uw 
hghtupon, andcould serve to correot, 
the 50; abatement of 

these claims after publication of 
Mnseet Patha^s Anecdotes InMiUs, 

agiQo that Madama d’Epinay’a book 
title oiMmoirs. 

Pereyand Maugrw 
aHirm the veracity of the fcwfs 
and profess to base Ihelx assertions 
upon the examination of newly-dis- 
covered doouments, and of a second 
MS. of the work, 79, 80 j my own 
historical inquiry into the facts of 
the case commenced wi^ the 
examination of the MS. used by MM. 
Percy and Mangraa, 84 ; MS. of the 
Archives library shows that the story 
of Ren 4 (Rousseau) is an interpola* 
tion, 86, 87 j Arsenal MS. and notes 
drawn up directing changes to be 
made in tliia story, 89 ; handwritings 


these notes, 91, 92; purpose of th^ 
alterations ia to introduce the story 
told in Diderot’s TabldUs into worl^ 
184, Notes DD, 391; history of 
Arohives and Arsenal MS. shows it 
to have been the original copy, 
corrected under the d/iredv^ Qrmm 
(Midi Diderot i seized in Grimm's 
house during Revolution, AM 00; 
second MS., possessed by BibliothS- 
que Hiatorique, is the fair cow 
deposited by Griium with Lecoort de 
YilU4re and sold to J. 0. Brunet 
104 ; pains taken by Grimm, and 
the risks he inourred, during the 
Revolution, to secure tiie j?repjr' 
ation and preservation of this MS., 
proyo the importance he attached to 
its publication at the appointed 
time, 95, 104 ; this appointed hour 
indicated iu Diderot's Note to 
0 ft Smeu! and by publication of 
Laporte's Article in 
Umersclle, directly after 
of Madame d’Houdetot, 73, 74; 

Af fhft nrinted book have 


u<nvn ft faisfd it^piUnliun i*r limiMmiu 
to jaiaiprity, 

I^tormar, tlni ftit«iatftnt*mlitor uiiil^r 
iTi unni, wlio rtft(*r\v«rila IwHumunHiiriir 

Limrair^^ 

u. i wrote m dHtunry itoiloo nf 
Diderot, ontitlcHl Atu^Mdimt^ Min 

mt. He ndfttoft thnt Diitorot^hmv^Hl 
mm nud tJm reoard of 

th« "wrongs" donaliini hy thnnu- 

Imppjf Jtsftn Jnnqiitis, i|. jgg jg^ 

wrotit also an ohitnaty nntieo of 
GrJinm in 1808. Hm ci«» not ajifwar 

Mrnlh, ) *« '*«• i 

"Er,tff„r;;/iaas 

t m Mmm, woro roprlnttni Iw A. A 

Uio tltk of A>amwm m-ffiUrnmit mi 

iliraboftu, Gftbdol Hoijorr\ bin 
m«nt upon R,:mss,oa„| jp, 


liah biogmnhar of Itoiisiettii, 4 ; toft 

..I «f tt tlouWe. 


tliftu'V that lliiTo wore two moii in 

lun. 


Vlot n^aiual UousBoau to croato for 
hm an ^ tMUirt'ly tako roputatiou ; 
UKHumitllim hy moikro critics tlmt 
lljH motion of tlio uxlstcnco of such a 
iH tno fllmunlly extravagant to 
arhrrvo allontinn, 1, 33, 60, 06, 
(17, t'it’. ; the study of the MSS. and 
tin* histniy of the origin and nroaorv- 
ulion of ^fadftlmu^K|)inay’8 iteairs 
jiri»vi»s( tlicj existonoo of this plot, 119 ; 
tio tloen nn iiltoiiUvo stiuly oi the Cor- 
[iUt^nUtYt 41, 42 ; il, 91. 
Koinisi'uu noitlipr exaggerated the 
iimlifo of Ilia niomieH nor miaundor- 
Hloud tlii'ir deaimia ; but tho inati'U- 
iuoni^’< tif tho plot roinainod Idddon 
from him, il. 284. 

rtiiiior, Doni, personage clioson by 
Conunitteo of ihiblic Instruction to 
ri*p«‘rt upon Ori turn’s nupora, who 
inu’^t have Imntlkd tho MS. of 
atid aloaaidod it aa ‘^Ica pa- 
prra«i^ttH n'ayantftuouno importanco,” 
97, P8. 

Qnomrd, 14^ Ftfinre LHUrairc, Notice 
ooudeuuiingfiuveUugea' article Moics- 
mnu in tlto JliCom'aphia UniverseUe, 
ftud desarihing ft as “an infamous 
lllKd,” 47. 


Ituuwau, if. J>, and hia ohildron, Tho 
kgond of. Two tpioations are in- 
vedved: (1) Iho quostlou of facta, 
(2) Uuj nuoilion of Uonasoau’s moral 
re Slum alui Illy, 144, 148; whfttiatho 
fact that appoars oonflrnied by 
evldenoe when wo inquire into tho 
exl«te«(J0 of thefloanppoaod children? 
All Iho erldonco wo have is givon in 
at>nfmwi\$, 140; Rousmii says ho 
never saw any of his oJiildren, loo, 
100; TMti^Q told him oftliooommg 
event, and sho wont Into rotiremont 
un til idl was over, 168 1 arrangemontB 
for deposalng hor childrou at Enfiints 
Trouv^ were left to howolf, the 
miilwifo and Mndaino LovMflour, 1O0 ; 
thwo flvo oliildron »">?* 7“ 

Ijorn batwoon 1710 ftfld 1764, wlien 
tlicro wore no spoototora of ho oir- 

IVnilftHnfttl’fl life Witii 


aiiiyoa; itousseau prepared a token 
to be placed in the hrst chUd‘s 
clothing in 1746, 169 ; in 1761 La 
Roclie IS given tlio duplicate of this 
token and examines the registers of 
tho Enfants Trouvds, and no entry 
recording tire reception of an infant 
signalized by any such token can be 
found, ii. 168, 164 ; the registers 
were kept with extraordinary oi- 
aotitnde, 161, 182; Liderot, in his 
TccbUltes and in his Usso^ upon 
Seneectf does not mention Rousseau's 
abandonment of his children, nor is 
it mentioned in the Correspimdance 
nor in the U^oir$, 164, 
165, 166, 167, etc,; Grimm and 
Diderot paid a pension to Madame 
Lovasseur, 168 ; d'Holbaoh admitted 
that there was a plot connected with 
Thdr^se, 82. Gonclusion—that Rous- 
seau’s enemies, who invented false 
oliargos, and aggi’avated his slightest 
fault, did not dare accuse hlia of 
abandoning hia children, lest their 
share in the conspiracy with Thdrfese 
and Madame Levasseur might be 
disclosed, 169 ; the probable motive 
of conspirators : to compel Rousseau 
to accept pensions aud patronage like 
other men of letters, for the sake of 
Th4r6se, 169 ; the probable motive of 
Th^rbse : to bind Konssoau to her by 
hia belief in her aacriftcea for hia sak^ 
179. 2, Rousseau’s moral responsi- 
bility. He was not guilty in fact or 
in intention of exposing, or consent- 
ing to the exposure, of newly-born 
infants, 148, 167; his letter to 
Mdmo. do Eranoueil, in 1761, proves 
he did not quibble over worda to 
1766, when distinguishing betw^ 
the expoaure of children 
depositing of them at the Befits 
Trouv^ 148 j he was no^^gud^ of 
“ferocious cruelty,” nor of 


01 negieuuLu 

woman he regarded « hto ^ 
the mother of hia ohildrem US, 

« hedidnotrepudlatehis ohilto 

i self-indulgence and to toad an 
life, but to secure th^^ a^t 
:tution and to remam ^ 


OVV — 

in 1746 and 1763 he 


waHiintn liyjMyrile. laita 
niiiu wlii> HmiKlit to ntiiiHt far « ilfi. 
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Utifmm iU liistory of Grimm’s 
Umkn iMitl naporH aftor tho coufls. 
I’nlitm i\t \m ‘ * 


boloiminga as au 
omiKraut, i\7 j tlm oviguiardiflcovorer 
nf UiiiAmwifllMH, amongat Diderot's 
paju'VH ]iivHt»rved in tliis library, 68 ; 
ynnt.nl _ fur tho lirst Hmo from 
IMui*rota TaiitetUs^ Lesse^l setoa- 
dit' Join Jaaixm lioimem, 188. 
nomdiin, Doctor: liistoricnl facts of 
llu' ndfttitnisltips Imtweoji Koussoau 
find tho Durtor Troncliiu prove that 
TnMU’hin was UnuHsoaii’a calumniator 
and ii. Appendix, Koto I, 

tiSfi JIM, Trmiohin sought out 

Utm«st«iu In 176d, with a very 
utMu|iliinonlnvy leltor and ofTor of sov- 
vifiu, ii. tJHa. iUnisaeau courteously 
» lot'} i not I thn HorvicpB and rospondocl 
t«» iho IVioinlly ml vancoa of Tronchin, 

^ In March 1759 Uousfloauwro to 
i** ‘rrttholiin asking for moclioal 
iidviro ftw a IVioiitl at Montmorency. 
Tftiiit'ldn anHWoraand without oxouso 
ur rojiNfui rails Honssoan to account 
ns n Jnisanthn^jw omhittorod hy his 
hnliitaiitm nf wmuls, 294. Kouasoau 
r»‘|dios rniirlonuRly, hut with dignity, 
fur 7 ’rotidli in’fl roaaoii for 
h’Knrditjg liini ns an onomy of 
inankitid. Tmnciiin roplios and 
givi-s 11^1 his nmaiMi Uouwoau’fl Koto 
nddi'd hu tti his LHlt'i^ d d/AUmk)% 
IttniKsctfiu replies with 
M’l ('ri.'t jnntiri! find good lompor that 
fniiirhin Hhnuld not base on tho 
rrgtvt hr ox[»rrflfleH for tho loss of 
n frirnd tlio rnndusion that ho has 
ft Imtnr of mankind. Ho 
vi'ty rightly rlaiins that ho la himself 
til*’ jntlgr in a case wlioro ho knows 
lli« rirmimsinnocH, whioli Tronohin 
dws nti(, knnw, Troiichin had con- 
rindf'fl that honssaau wnsonibittorod 
l»y Ills Hurrtmndingfl at Mont- 
innrt'iiry: UouMonusays that, judging 
fmfn th« tnno of IVonohin s Jottor, 
thn miutiments Ita would find at 
(Jriirva wonlfl afiect him mpro 
than hia aolltuclo at Mont- 
incih’iiry, Troiiahin roplioa with 
stm«(rtt«»d surpHao tbathissont^onts 
ttiwards ItnuMdau aro ftill of Iriend* 
ah ip, that ho dooa not pay 
fi».n flinf Ttmisfloau is 


I 


begging Tronciin to let them drop 
this djsoiission, and remain satisaS 
mth the mot that even if they differ 
m words they esteem each other, 
lionchin replies by a most ofTenaive 
lamentation upon Rousseau’s in- 
justice and by pious a^’urations to 
him to be humble and recognize that 
only those men are worthy of respect 
who recognize their own algectneas 
and the greatness of God. Rousseau 
does not answer this efifusion, 305. 
Tronohin denounces supports 
the^ Council in sentence of arrest 
against Rousseau, preaches against 
him ill the Oathedi’al, and describes 
him as “ un miserable ” and a sower 
of poisonous doctrines, 306, 807. 
Hearing that the young pastor 
Moulton defends Rousseau, Tronoto 
Jots the young minister, who is at 
tho mercy of the consistoiy, know 
that if he is wise he \riil hold Ms 
tongue, ii. 307. It is Tronchin who 
circulates the falsehood which 
Grimm spreads through Europe that 
Rousseau has witten two letters, 
one preaching peace and the other 
revolt, h. 308. See also Appendix, 
Koto J, 824 ; writes to Madame 
Keokar that Rousseau is an “ incen- 
diary,” that he is like Milton’s devils 
who, banished from heaven, cnise 
the gods, "only he is a more devilish 
devil than any of - them,” ii. 809 1 
describes Rousseau as a “scoundrel,* 
a "inotoli,” “the object of pahln> 
hatred and scorn"; a “monster,** 
otc., ii. 310, 311, 312. Ronsseauhas 
been severely blamed for calling 
Tronohin "le jongleur” (the con- 
juror) and for having desenbed Mm 
as his enemy and persecutor, 314, 


Verdolin, Madame de, a devoted and 
faithful friend of Roosseau's, li 1&4, 
160, 169, 100, 101, 103, 176, 22.7, 


Verdict of oontempomnes i 
Rousseau, 11; KoteAA, 304-820- 
Voltairo, Rousseau’s persecutor^ 
calnmnistor, bat sot a 


ii. Note L, 834-883. 



